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THE FiSK RUBBER COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


FISK TIRES 


TIRE SUNDRIES 


CHICOPEE FALLS. MASS. 


Prete Mra See US Oe OF 
Time to Re-tire? 
‘Buy Fiek) 


PLEASE AOORESS REPLY “ATTENTION OF 


TO THE CAR OWNER: 


Our popular fabric tire is the Fisk 
Non-Skid. Its big, generous buttons, its over- 
gize, its standard price create a wide demand for 


it. 


The Fisk Non-Skid is designed and 
built to give the maximum security and good 


mileage, their purchase is a real investment. 


Do not forget that back of every Fisk 
Tire is the Company's desire that each and every 


user shall approve of our product and our policies. 


Fisk Tires must be bought from your 
dealer and to him we give every co-operation which 
makes it possible for him to add to your pleasure 


in the use of the tire. 


Very truly yours, 





£ 


4 
EHB-M Vice President & Gen 1. Manager 
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Feel and 
Look Weill 
in Glover Shirts 


| Generously cut Glover shirts fit at) 
every point. They look well. They 
give long wear. They are the satis- 
factory kind for comfort and economy. 

The reason Glover shirts give extra 
satisfaction lies in their unusual cut and 
fine workmanship. They're of generous 
size—made in the west for big-framed 
westerners. They’re made with the 
painstaking care of an expert seamstress 
and represent and uphold our more than 
fifty years’ manufacturing ideals. 


G, GOODWEAR 


GOODS 
GUARANTEED 











The fit of neck and shoulders, the full arm lengths and the | 
roominess across back and shoulders are there in Glover shirts— 
and (a big point) Glover Shirts are long enough in the body so 
that they won't ‘‘work out”’ at the waist. 


3 Get Other Glover Garments 


You'll find a complete line of Glover garments—gloves, 
: mittens, caps, work shirts, dress shirts, underwear, sweater 
A coats, hosiery, furnishings, leather-sleeve vests, flannel shirts, 
etc. Every article is guaranteed on the basis of satis- 
faction or money back. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn just why Glover goods are better. This illustrated 
book, free, tells you how to judge workmanship and materials. 
It tells about the various Glover garments. Your dealer will be 











glad to sell you Glover goods, because they add to his reputation. 








H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 70, Dubuque, Iowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg and Dyersville, lowa; 
East Dubuque and Savanna, Ill.; Laporte, Ind. 


DEALE 





. Write us for information about 
* the popular Glover Line. 













































” Sold by weight Roofing P roducts 


= Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
~* and storms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYSsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
rust-resistant sheets manufactured. Unequaled forCulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
4 ees. Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for the 
4 Keystone added below regular trade mark. Keystone Copper Steel is also 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Of General Interest | 














Value in Corn Cobs—Furfural, a new 
substance, obtained from corn cobs, which 
can be made into a great many dyes, sev- 
eral paints, lacquers and perhaps many 
other useful commodities, is the result of 
a series of experiments made by the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to discover the 
best methods for the utilization of corn 
cobs. Furfural was recovered in the pro- 
cess which was developed. Further ex- 
periments have shown that it can be ob- 
tained in much larger quantities by chem- 
ical treatment of the adhesive recovered 
from corn cobs. It can be used success- 
fully to manufacture hard resins similar 
to those used in making pipe stems and 
like articles, and it seems to have prom- 
ise as an insecticide. This is what the 
bureau’s experts say of it: ‘“Furfural has 
been, up to this time, a comparatively 
rare product, and has been sold chiefly 
in small quantities for scientific pur- 
poses. The price is now about $17 per 
pound. Specialists of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry say that it can be manufactured 
from corn cobs at a cost of, perhaps, 15 
or 20 cents a pound. The previous scarc- 
ity and high price have precented com- 
mercial use of furfural to any consider- 
able extent, and the uses to which it can 
be put are, as yet, imperfectly known. 
Its most important known use is, in chem- 
ical nomenclature, as an intermediate for 
dyes. A whole series of dyes may be pre- 
pared by interaction with various coal- 

~} 






tar products, ides covering a very 
wide range hi eady been made and 
tested in the bureau. A plant handling, 





say, one hundred tons of cobs a day would 
recover about a ton and a half of furfural 
a day as a by-product A considerably 
larger quantity can be obtained from the 
corn adhesive by a comparatively simple 


process.” 








Canada Coming—The province of Sas- 
katchewan will make its suppreme effort 
to swee pthe boards at the International 
Stock Show this year by bringing to Chi- 
cago two solid carloads of prize winning 
live stock, including cattle, sheep, swine 
and poultry, and the provincial govern- 
ment will pay the feright. Every one of 
the animals and birds to be exhibited will 
be carefully conditioned. Each must be 
a prize winner at one or more of the four 
big provincial stock and will in- 
clude the blue ribbon entries at the shows 
this fall and early winter. Determined to 


shows, 


send an exhibit to the International this 
year which will eclipse anything hereto- 
fore sent from htis province, the Sas- 


katchewan Live Stock Board recently met 
at Regina and laid the plans. This board 
is composed of representatives from all 
of the provincial breeders’ associations. 
Committees have been appointed to make 
the selections in the various classifica- 
tions. In previous years the province has 
always made a good showing at the In- 
ternational, but this year it will try hard 
to win a big number of world champion- 
Government aid in the purchase 
of pure-bred live stock has enabled hun- 
dreds of farmers thruout the province to 
procure fine foundation stock, and their 
offspring very often is much better than 
the foundation, due to feeding and cli- 
matic conditions. 


ships. 





Dairy Cattle Congress Boosts Industry 
—From September 27th to October 3d, at 
Waterloo, Iowa, will be held the eleventh 
annual Dairy Cattle Congress. These 
seven days of demonstrating, exhibiting 
and special featuring of dairy cattle and 
dairy supplies will be red-letter days in 
the nation’s agricultural history. Thou- 
sands of people visiting the show-ring 
for the first time will become interested 
in dairying, and, realizing its wonderful 
possibilities, will help to build up one of 
the world’s most vital industries. The 
Dairy Cattle Congress is for every one 
interested in the bettering of dairy con- 
ditions, and the show-ring is one of the 
greatest means of promoting dairy enthu- 
siasm. Interest is growing rapidly and 
already many exhibitors have signified 
an intention of entering their herds. These 
seven days wil]l be full of valuable edu- 
cation and inspiration for the old-estab- 
lished dairyman and beginner alike. 


Argentine Export Duties on Wheat— 
The Argentine congress in June passed a 
bill that was signed by the Argentine 
president, providing for an export duty 
of 45 cents a bushel on wheat. European 
countries have bought such large amounts 
of Argentine wheat that in spite of the 
rather large crop practically all of the 
surplus was taken, and there was a pros- 
pect that there would not be enough Ar- 
gentine wheat left for home consumption. 
In order to maintain the home supply, 
the Argentine congress passed a bill pro- 
viding for an export duty of 45 cents a 
bushel, an export duty unprecedentedly 
heavy. Of course, the net result of such 
a bil) is unfavorable to the Argentine 
farmer. However, in Argentina the farm- 
er does not have nearly so much influ- 
ence as in the United States. 
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Bonnetts Big B 
WORM CAPSULES | 


Resides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 





Arethe original Worm Capsules. 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett's “Big B’ that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Good man of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett's ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 
the latter part o 
joctoring most 


ther remedies got some worms but the hogs kept cc 


and did not gain weight. A day after using Bonnett's ‘Rig B 
Worm Capsules so many worms came that I could hardly be 
lieve my eye Two weeks later | gave them another dose 
f your capsules i never saw pigs do so well in my life 
enclose $5.00 for 100 more capsules."’ 

W. H. Hetm soeth of Aurelia, Iowa, writes 7 
nave used most ali hog worm remedies that are advertised 
and find after a year's trial that Bonnett'’s “Big B’ are 
all you claim for them. I like them for three reasons. (1) 
They are a sure w orm expeller 2) Easy to administer. (8) 





one’s control. Please send me 
200 more Capsules for which | enclose $10."" 








Although pure Santonin {fs now $250.00 
pound. we are still 





per 
using our same Santonin 
formula which has been used so successfully by 
thousands of hog raisers. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Bonnett’s ‘Big B” Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price 


Pig Gun and Speculum - - .« - . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, $11.50 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today 
J. L. BONNETT .Mfg. Chemist 
Tl? Main St., Bloomington, ill, 


WOOL 


A Word to the Farm 
States Wool Growers 


Important factors in handling wool for sale 
are: Working into dependable commercial 
grades, finding a market, and good salesmanship. 














After concentration at some certain point, the 
wool should be carefully graded and made 
available, in a merchantable way, to meet the 
milling demands of the country as they arise 
from day to day. This takes the wool directly 
from the producer to the manufacturer. 


Asa selling agency, under the direc. 
tion and control of wool growers who 
neither buy nor speculate in any way, 
we are endeavoring to bring about a 
better plan of merchandising farm 
grown wools by which the owner can 
obtain, one year after another, open 
market value for his product, and 
thus retain the profits which specu- 
lators have heretofore made. 


Substantial progress was made last year in 
handling and seliing a large tonnage of Farm 
Grown Wool from Iowa, Illinois and other near- 
by states. This wool was worked into broad 
commercial grades and sold direct to the mills. 

A broad working plan of this kind will help 
greatly in establishing values and stabilizing 
markets, making it possible for the wool grower 
to obtain the market price for his wool, and 
ultimately bringing the producer and consumer 
closer together, 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE CO. 


A Growers’ Selling Organization 


43d and Robey Sts., Chicago 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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In thousands of ple r i | his | deed 
n thousands of pleasant vacation places this wa 
happy scene is repeated every year. ne pears 
~ , : . . 4 

With this Vacation Medel Columbia Grafonola Pian il P . 
you can dance to the very last note of every record. Vy gi alti wipe 
It is equipped with the Columbia Non-Set Auto- SS ii if th 
matic Stop, which operates on any record, long or | tity, 
short. Nothing to move or set or measure. Just | age 
put on your record and the Grafonola plays and ih ie 
ais int b 
stops itself, Arge 
Sweet and clear of tone, light, compact, and t a 
easily carried, this wonderful little Grafonola is ae 
a never-failing entertainer for vacation days. and | 
ek 
Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models Unite 
upto $300. Period Designs up to $2700. How 
how 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 1: 
Canadian Factory, Toronto de pel 
Arge 
Get the New Columbia : corn 
Novelty Record Booklet land 
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HOGS AND CORN IN ARGENTINA 


*T*HE stories of the operations of some hog-grow- 
ers in Argentina, which I wrote to you a few 
weeks ago seemed to indicate that the Argentine 
hog grower who understands his business has a 
argin of profit on his operations which is often 
equal to or greater than his costs of production. 
is is what many of them have told me, and 
cuoted figures to prove their assertion. 

Apropos of a tariff in the United States against 
the importation of Argentine corn, there has been 
much written by certain agricultural papers there. 
So long as both countries are exporters of corn to 
he same European markets, it is difficult 


By GLENN B. SNAPP 


If this man’s land is valued at $40 per acre, his 
rent being 5 per cent of that per annum, his horses 
living on pasture the year around, and valued at 
$40 to $70 per head, and his laborers cost him $18 
to $25 per month, plus their food, it will be seen 
that his costs of growing corn are very low. He 
could reduce them still lower, for he is blessed with 
a growing season of ten months, and can double 
crop his land. Corn, indeed, can follow wheat har- 
vest and still mature. 


more carefully, for it affects not only present costs 
of production of cereals in a very material manner, 
but also the future trend of Argentine agriculture, 
and the immigration which will come to the republic. 
Grain farming and live stock farming are sharply 
distinguished in Argentina. Our type of family- 
sized farm, with its garden, orchard, poultry, its 
small herd of milk cows, small flock of sheep, two 
or three teams of mares, a “bunch” of hogs, and our 
type of diversified farming by which equipment and 
capital are kept busy the year around, and an in- 
come is to be had from some product or other each 
month of the year, and, most potent of all, 





to see how such a tariff can greatly affect 
the price of corn in the United States. In- 
deed, the importation of Argentine corn 
may have a tendency to raise the price of 
corn there, as Canada, for example, im- 
ports numbers of cheap eggs from New 
York, selling her own eggs, carefully grad- 
ed and packed, in England at a fancy price. 
if the tariff effectively reduced the quan- 
tity of corn exported from Argentina to 
the United States ,its first effect would be 
to reduce the price of corn in Argentina, 
which would further stimulate the hog 
industry here, and contribute to make 
Argentina an exporter of pork to the Uni- 
ted States in telling quantities. 

It does not seem to me that the margin 
between marketing and production costs 
and market price can ever become so nar- 
row in Argentina as it has become in the 
United States over the last several years. 
How long it will remain as wide as it is, or 
how greatly this wide margin will stimu- 
late pork growing in the Argentine will 
depend on a number of things, among them 
Argentina’s methods and costs of growing 
corn and marketing it, the future price of 
land and of cattle, and of ocean freights, 
upon immigration to Argentina, and upon 
the adaptability of the Argentine tempera- 
ment to the growing of pork. 

The methods of growing corn which I have found 

the province of Santa Fe, which grows half of 
Argentina’s corn, and in the province of Cordoba, 
which grows half the remainder, is as follows: The 
corn is planted in rows about 26 or 28 inches apart, 
with the stalks from 6 to 8 inches apart in the rows. 
These corn fields look like our cane or kafir fields. 
In Santa Fe, where the rainfall ranges from 30 to 
40 inches, the corn is surface planted. In Cordoba, 
where the rainfall drops as low as 20 inches in the 
western part, much of the corn is listed. The soil 
in either case is a light sandy loam and easily 
worked under a wide range of moisture conditions. 
Where surface planted, the ground is plowed and 
worked before. After planting with the lister, the 
first operation is by the little one-row, sled-style 
disc. Many of our two-row discs have been intro- 
duced, but they are hard to adapt to the narrow 
rows. Sometimes a harrow will follow the disc, 
but more often the next operation is the final “‘cul- 
tivation,” effected by a tool which looks more like 
a two-row lister than a cultivator, and leaves a deep 
furrow between the rows. 

One chacasero whom I visited in Cordoba showed 
me a field of 100 acres of as clean corn as I have 
ever seen in Iowa, that would yield in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 bushels to the acre, the silks having al- 
ready dried. Three operations and no more had 
grown it, and it was now a sure crop, barring de- 
Struction by locusts. Locusts or dry weather de- 
Stroy the corn crop of this region two years out 
of five, 








The Type of Individual Hog House Used in Argentina 


The method of gathering corn prevalent thruout 
Argentina is to send men into the fields with sacks 
hung on their shoulders, into which they pick the 
corn. These sacks are gathered up and hauled to 
the crib in carts. The gathering and marketing 
costs which this man and other men of his district 
gave me average as follows: Shucking, 11 cents 
per bushel; hauling to crib from field, 2 cents per 
bushel; sacks for shucking, 50 cents each; shelling, 
4 cents per bushel; sacks for shelled grain (all 
grain is sold in sacks), 50 cents each; carting grain 
to railroad station, one-half cent per mile per bush- 
el; rent, 20 per cent, delivered to the station; mar- 
gin between local market and central export mar- 
ket (Rosario), 15 cents per bushel; selling price 
in Rosario, 70 cents per bushel. (During the past 
month the Rosario price has increased to $1.20 per 
bushel.—Editor.) 

Some of these factors require explanation. There 
are no elevators in Argentina except at the ter- 
minal ports, so that all grain is marketed in sacks, 
a method which is both very wasteful and very ex- 
pensive. There is little prospect of elevators being 
built in the near future. The railroad cars are not 
built to handle grain in bulk, and there is hardly a 
farm wagon in Argentina that will handle grain in 
bulk. The “carters” who transport grain from the 
farms to the station are in most parts organized. 
This is a business of its own, and if the farmer 
attempts to haul his own grain to market, he may 
have both vehicle and grain destroyed by the cart- 
ers. Few farmers take the risk. 

Seventy per cent of the grain farms 
of Argentina are rented farms, and the 
20 per cent rent or whatever it may be 
is commonly stipulated “clean dry and 
sound.” If the renter does not raise 
enough “clean, dry and sound” grain to 
pay 20 per cent of his total crop, then 
he must purchase it, or give enough 
larger rent, sometimes 50 per cent, to 
make up the difference. It is a hard 
life that 70 per cent of the grain farmers 
of Argentina live. I must describe it 


our system by which the man who farms 
the land is the owner of the land—these 
are not to be found in Argentina. 

Even the land is monopolized in Argen- 
tina. The bulk of the land of the three 
agricultural provinces—Buenos Aires, Cor- 
doba and Santa Fe—is divided inte hold- 
ings averaging five leagues each. A league 
is approximately 6,000 acres of land. 
These estancias average, then, 30,000 acres 
of land. The investment represented by 
the real estate alone of such an estancia 
is, more or less, two millions of dollars 
in gold. The owner may be one man or 
a company or a group of heirs. In either 
case, not often does the owner live on the 
estancia. His home is in Buenos Aires, or 
perhaps in Europe. A “major domo” man- 
ages his land, growing cattle, or cattle and 
sheep, on the greater part of it, and rent- 
ing the remainder of it out to “chacare- 
ros” for the growing of grain. 

A more abominable system of land ten- 
ure and farm credit surely can not exist 
elsewhere in the world than that by which 
the Argentine chacarero cultivates his 
land. Our southern system of “one mule” 
farms is a parallel, but not so bad. 

When the chacarero goes to his chacra, 
there may be neither house nor well there. 
The house which he builds is of sun-dried 
brick in some provinces, or of canes or sticks of 
wood plastered over with mud in others. The roof 
is thatch or mud. There is neither floor, nor ceil- 
ing, nor plaster on the inside. Glass for windows 
is practically unknown. In such do over half of the 
rural population of Argentina live. The remainder 
have little better, except the major domo and his 
seconds. 

The longest lease which the chacarero can obtain 
is three years, and that is uncommonly long. What- 





ever its length, he moves at its termination. If he 
has done poorly, he can not meet his bills. If he 
has done well, his landlord raises his rent. He has 


not the time, therefore, nor the stimulus, to build 
himself a real house, or plant himself an orchard, 
or gather a herd of milk cows, or a flock of poultry, 
or any other live stock except a few horses. He will 
grow wheat and corn and flax, and when not culti- 
vating these he has neither alfalfa nor live stock 
to occupy his mind and labor. Any system of rota- 
tion of crops or conservation of the fertility of the 
soil is of course impossible. 

The chacarero commonly has little money. He 
may be an immigrant, newly arrived. The local 
grocery store must supply him, on credit, his cloth- 


ing, food, implements and seed until harvest. Then 
the local store-keeper must have the sum of his 
bill. The landlord must also have his rent. There 


is no elevator in which the farmer may store his 
grain and secure warrants against it. He must 
market all at once, with the result that prices are 
suddenly very low, and (Concluded on page 1756) 
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Farmers at the Convention 
REPORTS from the various county repub- 


lican conventions held July 3d_ indicate 
that between three and four hundred farmers 
will come as delegates to the state convention. 
There will not be many farmers in the delega- 
tions from those counties containing the larger 
cities. 
have been in the habit of controlling them in 


These will be controlled by the men who 


times past. But the delegations from most of 


the agricultural counties contain a very good 


representation of farmers, and it seems likely 
that there will be enough farmers at Des 
Moines to make the farm influence felt, pro- 
vided they work together. Also, there seems a 
good deal better chance that they will work 
together than there has ever been in times past. 

AS we sect it. the farmer del pg ites should 


take a firm stand, first, for an agricultural 
plat k om the 


republicans (and later the democrats) 


which will pledge the 


plat form 
to a 
really constructive agricultural program. 
There should be no difficulty about this. A 
very large majority of the delegates who come 
to the convention, whether farmers or not, will 
favor sensible, forward-looking agricultural 
policies, and will stand with the farmers in just 
about whatever they decide they want to do in 
this matter. 

Second, the farmers should absolutely insist 
upon the nomination for governor, lieutenant- 
governor and other state officers, of really 
competent men whose past records show that 
they will be in sympathy with such legislation 
as the level-headed farmers decide they ought 
There will be more difficulty here. 
Take the governorship, for example. There 
Since the prima- 


to have. 


are four active candidates. 
ries all of these men have been working hard to 
Men who 


have been politically active in the different 


secure delegates favorable to them. 


counties have been at work for their respective 
friends. 
been regarded as binding. Experienced poli- 
ticians will come to Des Moines at the head of 
thei: prepared to pull 


wires and make trades in the good old-fash- 


The votes at the primaries have not 


county delegations, 


joned way; and unless the farmer delegates as- 
sert their independence and make plans of 
their own, they are not likely to have a great 
dea! ot influence. 

As we see it, the farmer delegate should re- 
fuse to be bound by 
county delegation. 
entire delegation will come under instructions 


he majority vote of his 
From some counties the 
from the county convention to vote for cer- 
tain men. Of course these instructions must be 
obeyed. 
must vote in good faith for the men for whom 
they have been instructed by the county con- 
vention until those candidates have had a rea- 
sonable chance to develop their strength and 
But in the absence of 


Up to a eertain point the delegates 


secure the nomination. 


formal instructions from the county conven- 
tion, the farmer delegate should hold himself 
free to vote for whomsoever he may want to 
vote. He has a perfect right to do this. The 
majority of the delegation can not bind indi- 
vidual members of the delegation to vote as the 
majority decide, unless the individual delegates 
agree to it. When a delegation adopts the 
unit rule and is governed by the majority vote, 
the leaders of the delegation can go ahead and 
make their trades and dickers as they see fit, 
and few of the individual delegates have any- 
thing to say. But if the farmer delegates re- 
fuse to be bound by any such rule, the polit- 
ical leaders will have a lot more trouble in 
making trades, because they will not be in a 
position to deliver. 

If the farmer delegates are going to make 
their influence felt, they must get together and 
decide upon a definite plan of action, and se- 
They will not cut much fig- 
doubt 


lect their leaders. 
ure in the absence of such a plan. Ne 
arrangements will be made for such getting to- 
gether, and the delegates will then be notified 


in due time. 





The Farm Wife’s Work 
Miss WARD, who is connected with the 
A. 


United States Department of Agriculture 
and in charge of extension work with women, 
has recently completed a study of conditions 
in 10,015 farm homes in the thirty-three north- 
states. The result of this 
give the men folks very much 


ern and western 
study does not 
to feel proud over. 

She finds that the working day of the aver- 


‘ year around, 


. * ° a. % 
re farm wite Is 11.3 hours 


“as 
4 


10 


being 13.12 hours in summer. Eighty-seven 


out of each one hundred farm wives have no 
regular vacation during the year, and on the 
average have but 1.6 hours of leisure during 
the summer and 2.4 hours during the winter. 
We suspect that most of this leisure time is 
spent in doing things for the other members 
of the family. 

Most of these women have to go to the pump 
or spring to get water for the house. Thirty- 
six per cent of them help with the milking. In 
79 per cent of the homes kerosene lamps are 
Twenty-six per cent of the homes have 
gas or electric lights. Ninety-six per cent of 
the women do the family washing, but not 
more than half of them have washing machines. 
Ninety-two per cent do all or some of the fam- 
ily sewing. Fifty-six per cent do the garden 
work, Ninety-four per cent make all or part 
of the family bread, and sixty per cent do the 
churning. Ejighty-one per cent of the women 
take care of the poultry. Twenty-five per 
cent of them help to take care of the live stock, 


and twenty-four per cent of them spend six 


used. 


weeks or more during the year helping with 
some part of the field work. Forty-eight per 


cent of these farms have power for operating 
the farm machinery, but only twenty-two per 
cent have power for operating the washing 


; P . 
machine in the house. 


We are afraid the men folks can not find 
anything in this report to brag about. Under 


pioneer conditions, when every member of the 
family had to work hard and economize in the 
a home, the men folks had a 
for allowing their wives to work 
But we are no 


effort to secure 
fair defense 
ten to fourteen hours a day. 
longer under pioneer conditions in the corn 
belt. We have been making money; but we 
have been thinking too much of making more 
money instead of getting more out of life. 

It is time to stop now and take a square look 
at ourselves, It is time to spend some of our 
money in raising our standard of living on the 
farm. It is time to make farm life easier for 
the wife and mother, who, after all, bears the 
heaviest burden, no matter what we may do. 
It is time to run water into the house, put in a 


ee : = = =—— 
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bathroom, better lighting systems, power ma- 
chinery for the home, and in general raise our 
standard of living. 

Why not use some of our money to make our 
homes more comfortable and make work easier 
for the women folks, instead of trying to pile 
up more money, which advancing years will 
prevent us from getting much good of? 





Government Crop Report 


"THE three 

crop reports are those issued for July, 
August and September. The July report, 
which has just become available, indicates un- 
usually good crop conditions. Wheat has im- 
proved amazingly and indications now are for 
a total yield of 809,000,000 bushels, or about 
100,000,000 bushels above the pre-war nor- 
mal. The crop this year is 180,000,000 bush- 
els less than last year, but there will neverthe- 
less be enough so that we can export 150,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The corn acreage this year is about 103,- 
000,000 acres, or slightly less than the pre- 
war normal, Present prospects are for an 
average acre yield of $7.8 bushels in Iowa, as 
compared with 41.6 bushels last year; 32.4 
bushels in Illinois, as compared with 35 bush- 
els last year; 27 bushels in Missouri, which 
is exactly the same as last year; 37.3 bushels 
in Minnesota, as compared with 40 bushels 
last year; $6.2 bushels in Indiana, as com- 
pared with 37 bushels last year; and Ohio 40.8 
bushels, as compared with 44 bushels last year. 
The report supposedly represents conditions 
as they July Ist. that date 
rain has improved the situation, especially ir 


really important government 


existed Since 
Illinois. 

Oat production is estimated to be slightly 
especially in such 
In low 4 


the production seems to be slightly less. 
I gntiy 


roatar 
CALC 


gi than last 
states as Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


year, 


Everything considered, farm prospects are 
good this year, far better than might have 
been expected two months ago. 





The Season 
“HE second week in July was typical June 
weather over the greater part of the corn 
belt. Iowa was the wettest of the corn belt 
states with 1.6 inches for the week. Ohio stood 
second with 1.4 inches, and Indiana third with 
1.3 inches. Illinois has been rather unaccount- 
ably dry with only .7 of an inch last week and 
.5 of an inch the week before. Parts of IIli- 
nois are suffering from drouth, whereas over 
the corn belt generally there is an excess of 
moisture, 

Temperature last week averaged 73 degrees, 
or 2 degrees below normal. Iowa was the cool- 
est of the corn belt states with 5 degrees be 
In northern Iowa the tempera- 
ture is too cool for the best progress of the 
corn and there is a chance for frost damage 
if this kind of weather 
whole, however, the corn prospects are sple 
did over the entire corn belt with the exception 


low normal, 
continues. On the 


of a few dry sections in Illinois. 

The small grain outlook has improved con- 
siderably. Prospects in the northwest are 
for a bumper spring wheat crop, provided the 
weather during the next two or three weeks 
is not hot enough to favor black rust. 


VW HEN the farmer produces a large crop 
Ke often gets less total pay for it that 
Something 


when he produces a small crop. 
wrong when giving good measure is penalized. 





W Hat we want now is less tearing down 

and more building up. Denouncing 
present ways gets us nowhere unless better 
ways are offered. 
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Wool Prices 


HE efforts of the wool growers to secure 

credit and storage facilities for holding 
their wool seem to be meeting with success. 
Along with this movement, however, should go 
an investigation as to the supply of wool 
thruout the world and the prospective demand. 
Without such investigation, the wool growers 
will be working in the dark, and it is quite 
possible that they might find themselves in a 
very embarrassing position, if they should 
succeed in holding for some time any very con- 
siderable quantity of wool. It would be ex- 
tremely unwise to pile up a large surplus. Its 
existence can not be concealed, and it might 
become a price depressant. Unless the wool 
growers, and indeed farmers generally, supply 
themselves with thevoly trained experts who 
can keep them informed of world conditions 
of supply and demand and of all factors which 
influence prices, they will be unable to make 
any real progress in securing better prices, 





Russian Farming 


HE Russian farmers have got to a point 
where they insist upon production from 
the cities in return for production from the 


farm. They are going back to the old system 
of barter. They say to the town people: If 


you want our food products, furnish us with 
clothing, boots and shoes, machinery and other 
things that we need. 

They are cutting down their production to 
what they need for themselves and what they 
need to trade for things they do not produce. 
They have gotten tired of producing large 
crops only to have the soviet governments 
come take them, and give them worthless money 
in exchange. 





Railroad Rates 


“HE hearing on the proposed advance in 
railroad rates has closed, and it is ex- 
pected that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will render its decision some time in 
August, inasmuch as the government guaran- 
tec ends September Ist. The final argument 
on behalf of the shippers was made by Clif- 
ford Thorne, representing the Farm Bureau, 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
the grain dealers and other shippers. 

In introducing testimony on behalf of the 
shippers, Mr. Thorne made it very plain that 
they were not opposing all advances, but were 
insisting that the advances be no more than is 
necessary to give the railroads enough income 
to meet their heavily increased expenses, in- 
His fight on behalf of the 
associations was made to see to it that the rate 
on farm products should not be increased out 
of proportion to the increase in rates on other 
products. According to Mr. Thorne, an ad- 
vance of about 55 per cent in freight rates 
would be necessary, if the roads and the rail- 
road workmen were to get their askings. He 
insisted that these askings were out of reason, 
and that the advance should be considerably 
less than this. 


cluding wages, 


Unquestionably the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will grant substantial advances. 
It is not likely, however, to give the railroads 
the full amount of their askings. Some ad- 
vances are absolutely necessary, if the rail- 
roads are to render us good service. Farmers 
and stockmen have come to a time when better 
Servica is necessary, if they are to continue in 
business. They realize that the roads must 
ave more cars and other equipment, and that 
the workmen must be paid wages comparable 
to wages in other lines of industry and high 
enough to make them satisfied. 

In this connection, it is imteresting to note 


the experience of other countries with their 
transportation systems. In all the Eurepean 
countries there have been large advances in 
both freight rates and passenger fares. For 
example, the passenger fares in France have 
advanced 75 per cent recently, making a total 
advance since 1914 of 140 per cent. In Bel- 
gium both passenger fares and freight rates 
have advanced over 100 per cent; in Italy 
about the same; in Portugal 57 per cent. In 
Holland passenger fares have advanced 75 per 
cent and freight rates about 100 per cent. 
In Switzerland passenger fares have advanced 
about 100 per cent and freight rates about 
180 per cent. The highest advances have 
been in Sweden and Austria, where both pas- 
senger fares and freight rates are up 200 per 
cent as compared with pre-war rates. Defi- 
nite figures are not avail@ble in Great Britain, 
but the best estimates indicate an advance of 
75 to 100 per cent. 





Possible Over-Production of Wheat 

AN CALIFORNIA correspondent writes: 

~~ “Ts Europe’s immense debt to us going 
to be paid mainly in farm products or manu- 
factured products? I judge that the Euro- 
pean farmer, like the American farmer, is a 
more faithful worker than the artisan, and 
more likely to produce a surplus. Or will 
Europe send her manufactured goods to such 
countries as Argentina and then pay us her 
debt in a round-about fashion with the Argen- 
tine agricultural products?” 

As we see it there is more likely to be an 
over-production of wheat than any other of 
our staple agricultural products, Russia will 
gradually resume trading with civilized coun- 
tries again and when Russian wheat becomes 
available there will not be any great need of 
American wheat in Europe. At the same time 
it must be frankly recognized that in Argerf- 
tina, Australia, Siberia, and Canada there are 
vast areas of wheat land which can quite eas- 
ily be developed. The wheat acreage of the 
world could quite easily be increased by 50 
per cent. 

We do not see any prospect of the Euro- 
pean farmer exporting any large quantity of 
farm products to the United States. But with 
Europe owing the United States such vast 
sums of money the probabilities are that she 
will buy what agricultural products she needs 
from abroad from those countries to which she 
can export manufactured products. This 
means that other things being equal Europe 
is likely to buy what food she needs from such 
purely agricultural countries as Argentina, 
Australia, and Siberia rather than from the 
United States. It would seem that Europe 
would settle her debt with us partly by export- 
ing manufactured goods to us and partly by 
exporting agricultural products to us which 
she has purchased with her manufactured 
goods from such countries as Argentina and 
Australia, 

So long as Russia is down and out, the 
American wheat farmer should 
make a fair profit, but as soon as Russia re- 
covers there is every prospect that the Amer- 
ican wheat farmer will face a period of un- 
usual hard times, The bad wheat situation 
will also affect corn and hog farmers, tho not 
necessarily to the same extent. There is not 
the same prospect of an unusual increase in 
corn and hog production that there is in wheat 
production. 


continue to 





Maintaining Alfalfa Stand 
PROBABLY the greatest enemy of alfalfa in 


the humid sections east of the Missouri 
river is bluegrass. If the alfalfa stand is 
rather thin, bluegrass will get a foothold very 





quickly. Even when the stand of alfalfa is 
good, bluegrass begins to creep in the second 
and third year, and if allowed to work undis- 
turbed, will gradually take the field. 

For this reason we have found by experience 
that it pays to cultivate alfalfa after the sec- 
ond cutting. Professor Hughes of the Iowa 
Agricultural College says that the alfalfa ren- 
ovator or the spring-tooth harrow are the best 
implements to use. These implements tear up 
the bluegrass, but do no harm to the alfalfa, 
The disk harrow will do a fairly good job ex- 
cept in those places where the bluegrass has 
gotten well started. 





The Break in Corn Prices 

F,ARLY in June No. 2 mixed corn at Chi- 

cago was selling at $1.97 per bushel. 
Within thirty days there was a drop of 35 
cents a bushel and in early July the price was 
$1.62. The greater part of the drop came 
during the last few days of June and the first 
few days in July. 


There were several legitimate causes for the 


drop. In the first place corn prices were out 
of line with prices generally. The smalk 


amount of corn at terminal markets caused 
prices to go way beyond their proper level 
and all that was necessary to bring them down 
was the release of railroad cars to carry corn, 
In Iowa especially, there was a rather large 
amount of corn in the hands of the farmers 
and elevators ready to be shipped as soon as 
cars were available. In one day early in July 
the visible supply of corn at terminal markets 
increased by 30 per cent. The heavy shipping 
of corn to termiual markets is partly the result 
of release of railroad cars and partly the re- 
sult of good rains over the corn belt which 
have improved the appearance of the new crop 
tremendously. At the same time the spring 
wheat crop was coming along unusually well 
and the oat outlook was improving. Combined 
with all this there was the general pressure on 
prices which has been continuously exerted by 
the Federal Reserve Board and other govern- 
mental authorities. Moreover, in Argentina 
and in England corn prices were steadily weak- 
ening. Argentine corn was offered as cheap 
as $1.45 per bushel laid down at New York 
early in July. 

Will corn prices stay down or go even lower? 
From now on the corn market will vary pretty 
largely with the rains. If we get good rains 
every few days we do not see any chance in the 
corn market strengthening much, unless ship- 
ping to market is prevented. If, however, we 
get ordinary weather with a few dry spells, 
there is a chance of decidedly strong corn 
prices during July and August. It is prob- 
able that the farmers will not take so very 
kindly to the unusually big drop in corn prices 
and that they may hold up on the corn ship- 
ments for a while. Farmers still seem to feel 
“bullish” about corn prices and unless the 
weather is absolutely ideal from now on the 
chances are that corn prices will regain some 
of their loss during the next month or two, 
If there is such a rebound we advise those of 
our readers who have much old corn on hand 
to dispose of most of it, for the chances are 
that there will be a very decided drop in prices 
this fall. 





Argentine Corn $1.50 at New York 
JA RGENTINE corn early in July declined 

~~ to $1.50 at New York, or about 40 cents 
a bushel below Iowa corn at New York. Ar- 
gentine corn when ground is just as good a 
feeding corn as Iowa corn. Eastern hog farm- 
ers would seem to have a temporary chance 
to make rather cheap pork out of low-priced 
Argentine corn. 
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HOGS AND CORN IN ARGENTINA 


freights very high. It is little wonder then that 
retrogressive tendencies are so evident among the 
Argentine grain farmers. 

The reduction in the number of grain farms has 
tended to make labor still cheaper for the estanciero. 
From 1906 to 1916 the average wages paid farm 
labor, for preparation of ground, sowing crops and 
cultivation, in the province of Santa Fe, were as 
follows, according to figures from the Department 
of Agriculture: 1906, $17 per month; 1908, 1909, 
$19; 1910, $17; 1911, $19; 1912, $21; 1913, $19; 1914, 
$21; 1915, $19; 1916, $17. From my own observation, 
in the crop year 1919-20, the figure runs in a great 
many cases as low as $14. Food and lodging are 
of course also supplied. The labor factor, then, in 
the costs of growing corn, is the same now as it was 
fourteen years ago, and promises only to become 
cheaper. Harvest wages, freight rates and sack 
prices have materially increased, but these would 
not affect the man who was growing the corn for 
his hogs. 

Land values have steadily increased in the agri- 
cultural provinces, and promise to increase more. 
In the five years, 1912-16, the average was a little 
less than $30. Hardly any land could be bought 
now in this province for less than $50 per acre. 

Even this figure will seem to you very 
low for land that in quality is an alluvial 
deposit, very rich and very deep, which, 
when so cropped, averages above 30 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, or will pasture one 
to two cows to the acre, and has a growing 
season of ten months out of the year. But 
of what value is the land, if there are no 
people here to eat what it will produce; if 
the only market for its products is 7,000 
miles away, or if the system by which its 
products are marketed consumes more 
than half their retail value? 

A few years ago the highest priced lands 
were the corn lands of Santa Fe. Just now 
they are the alfalfa lands, which are uti- 
lized as pasture for growing beef. Once 
in alfalfa, these lands can not increase 
greatly in value, and not at all beyond 
what the price of beef permits, regardless 
of any boom, however carefully organized. 

In a country like Argentina, which has 
no home market for its cereals, ocean 
freights have a great deal to do with the 
price of cereals, the area that will be cul- 
tivated and the prices of meats and land 
as well. Argentina has a population of a lit- 
tle over 8,000,000 people, about 5,000,000 
of whom live on the camp and cultivate 
an area of approximately 60,000,000 acres. 
This is seven acres per capita, while in 
the United States the figure is a little over 
three acres per capita. Even this does not 
tell the story of over how wide an area 
this handful of population spreads its ef- 
forts, for Argentina has an area one-third 
that of the United States, and all that is 
not under cultivation is being grazed with 
cattle or sheep. 

Obviously, so small a population working 
so great a fertile area will consume a small 
per cent of what they produce of food- 
stuffs. In the United States again some 
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an average of 3,500,000 tons per annum. The figures 
for area and production are as follows: 


Area. Production. 
Se OC COO Se 2,570,000 1,700,000 
ee ccvetececevelseeeee TAIT 
i OT 3,510,000 2,510,000 
reer Dkigstuske ae 4,500,000 2,134,000 
RUS ~wstsdessavsecsece vee Bicenwee 
DPE aback sewedeseanak 5,720,000 4,450,000 
ee eee eeeee 6,792,000 3,574,000 
[eee sseiohuwsawen seek 7,120,000 4,957,000 
PE inkubbuneack cunees 6,797,000 1,823,000 
BOG: Gikscevsceeebesanxe 7,432,000 3,456,000 
Pe. cuveba ss koe 9,070,000 4,093,000 


The prices which the farmer received for corn 
per bushel, from 1900 to 1910, at his local station, 
was as follows, according to statistics from the 
Department of Rural Economy: 


Buenos Aires. Santa Fe. 


1900 wc cece occ cccccccccees $ .22 $ .26 
| Aree eoccccccevcecs 39 37 
Seet: snesbs ce ccccccccccece 47 47 
eee cocececcceceeses AT 52 
TEP shed sndbbneehamnheesn 52 63 





costs nor land values stand any reason to advancs 
greatly, while it is evident that corn can be pro- 
duced very cheaply here, for it has been grown in 
steadily increasing quantities, at but slightly in- 
creasing prices. Let the price advance but a little 
and the cultivation of corn seems always to be 
stimulated markedly. 

Let us look briefly at the market for hogs. Sincsa 
1910, hog prices in the central market, Buenos 
Aires, have been as follows, the quotations being 
for the first Tuesday of the months indicated, show- 
ing the range of the bulk of sales per pound: 


June. December. 
1910 ............$ 07 —.08 $ .08 —.10 
|) ea 10 —.12 
PERS ‘\swebse vases .08 —.10 07 —.08 
Peas adeksesovesem 08%—.10% 07%—.09% 
PORE: cickanews cee .05 —.07 05 —.06 
29TG. cdiccnccssse OG —SE 05 —.07 
MONG) kc ccen eeeeees 05 —.06%% .061%4—.09 
PET caékcicasuess sam Sue 10% —.13% 
1918 ...ccceeeeee 1d —14% .091%4—11 


134%4—.15 11 —14 


During the years 1914, 1915 and 1916 there wero 
no refrigerator bottoms to carry away pork from 
Argentina. Before 1915 there could hardly 
be said to be an established hog market 
in Argentina, for as yet there were no 
American packers here with equipment 
for the packing of pork. Now one packer 
alone is equipped to kill 3,000 hogs per 
day, more than are grown in Argentina. 
Other packers have also built extensive 
equipment for handling pork. This should 
indicate the confidence these men have in 
the hog business for Argentina. The local 
market is not strong, tho it is growing 
steadily. These people do not at all dis- 
like pork, but they have not as yet culti- 
vated the habit of eating pork, like they 
eat beef or mutton. It may be remarked 
in passing that the packer who has ths 
equipment for handling 3,000 hogs a day 
has bought no hogs for nearly threes 
months, because he can not get them for 
less than 12 cents, owing to the increasing 
local demand. 

According to the census of 1918 there 
were in Argentina 3,500,000 hogs, as com- 
pared with 70,000,000 in the United States. 
In 1914 there were less than 3,000,000 in 
Argentina; in 1908, 1,500,000; in 1895, 
500,000. The Argentine camp man verily 
does love his cattle, and with good reason, 
for they are of uniformly high quality. He 
delights in his flocks but a little less. But 
he neither knows nor cares how to han- 
dle hogs. He knows it does not work try- 
ing to drive them a-horseback, and that is 
enough to establish his dislike for them. I 
would say to an estanciero who has per- 
haps 15,000 cattle: “Why have you no 
hogs?” In answer he would shrug his 
shoulders, as much as tho he never seri- 
ously considered the idea. “But they are 
very profitable,” I would insist.” “Yes, 
there are fortunes being made with them.” 
“Still you are not growing them?” “I am 





20 per cent of the corn crop finds its way 

to industrial uses, such as the manufacture of flour, 
starch, glucose, malt, and as fodder feed in the cit- 
ies. There is no such market for the corn of Argen- 
tina, in Argentina. In the United States, five-sev- 
enths or more of the corn crop is utilized as feed 
for live stock. Less than one-seventh of Argentina’s 
crop is so utilized. The corn market is an export 
market, pure and simple. 

Hardly any trade journal which one may pick 
up nowadays will fail to comment upon the dullness 
in the ocean freight market. A month ago, the berth 
rate for cereals from Buenos Aires to New York 
was $28 per ton. It is now $17 per ton. It is authori- 
tatively stated that the total tonnage of shipping 
now afloat is about five per cent in excess of what 
it was before the war, while world commerce is 
steadily decreasing as certain European countries 
become more self-supporting Moreover, the ship- 
yards of both England and the United States are 
still feverishly employed. 

The world’s corn crop, taking a five-year average 
from 1911-1915, is around 96,000,000 tons per year, 
of which the United States produces approximately 
72,000,000 tons; Argentina, 5,000,000 tons and Mex 
ico, 3,000,000 tons. The average yield per acre is, 
respectively, 25 bushels, 20 bushels and 14 bushels, 
and the average area planted 106,000,000 acres, 
10,000,000 acres and 13,000,000 acres. The exporta- 
tion figure for the United States was less than a 
million tons per annum, while Argentina exported 


Because of cost of carting, the grain could always 
have been bought from 3 to 5 cents below these 
figures from the farmer on his farm. 

For the prices from 1910 to 1919, I have taken 
from the files of a leading market paper the prices 
for actual sales on the Buenos Aires market, on 
the first Tuesday of June and December of each 
year. The quotations are as follows, per bushel: 


June. December. 
[nD <ntctsntwhseshsbeckacan. Gee $ .50 
APAL nenbosnbnssaveneeesss _ 94 
EEA du babuknseetbawrdvad< 50 AT 
BAS: chad seedebseeanenkn an 50 56 
BPEE: Anke nibneneen s¥n enue .63 .46 
a cawvnees oueeee 49 52 
TD. Kinard cesbadca neds 42 96 
Se eee howe bee's 1.40 84 
ol) ae RE eT eee 50 56 
[.aencenakeneus ab ee oem 49 .68 


Grain could always be bought, I am told, from 
the farmer at his farm, at about 15 cents below the 
price on the central market 

The corn crop of 1916-17, what little survived the 
drouth of that year, was eaten up by the “langastas” 
or grasshoppers. 

The conclusion is reasonable, it seems to me. 
from the above figures and others quoted previously, 
that the price of corn can not greatly advance in 
Argentina for a long time to come. Neither labor 


not fenced for them, and my men know 
nothing about them. Hogs require personal, intelli- 
gent attention, and good hog men are not avail- 
able.” 

No consideration of profit whatsoever could ever 
induce this man, I am sure, to put hogs on his 
estancia. It is the chacarero or the small farmer 
who is beginning to grow hogs, and who will grow 
them more and more as he learns their proper 
management. 

In resume: Argentina fs at the present tims 
shipping but a thousand tons of corn per week 
to the United States—a mere handful, so far as 
our needs go—but she will ship more and more 
to our ports as freight rates decline, and ocean 
freights can not help but be very cheap in the next 
few years. 

tegarding hogs, there will be no sudden or phe 
nomenal changes, but there will be a steady and 
rapid growth, because the margin between the cost 
of production and market value can never become 
sc narrow here, at least not for many, many years, 
as it is at present in the United States. Indeed, 
the chief limiting factor at the present time in 
the growth of the industry is the high price and 
the actual scarcity of good breeding stock. I do 
not think that the pure-bred hog raisers of the 
United States have as yet come to a realization 
of the market there is down here in the Argen- 
tine for pure-bred boars and sows that are of first: 
class quality. 
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This Texas whiteface needs only a little corn to 
make him a market topper. 


‘] just wonder when mother will come from “Billy” is a gentleman 
the field?” . 








Young Stock 






Photographs Receiving 





Gives Inspiration 


Honorable Mention 








on Every Farm 





George says Jersey calves are bigger than dogs, but they make just as good pets 




















Who said Poland-Chinas had small litters? An Iowa calf club heifer which took $50 in prizes The best self-feeder used in the corn belt. 
and sold for $600. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


+ go problems of temporary housing and of effi- 
cient transportation are being solved by the 
consolidated school at Cushing 

This progressive school district includes about 
thirty square miles of good Iowa land lying in Wood- 
bury and Ida counties. The business and social 
interests of the people and the roads of the district 
center in the town of Cushing, which has a popula- 
tion of about three hundred. When the people of 
this territory voted to put their children together 
and their school taxes together for the sake of mak- 
ing a good school, they were confronted with after- 
the-war building difficulties. They met the prob- 
lem in a common-sense manner. 

A survey was made of the number of pupils in 
each grade of the town school and of 
the additional number of pupils which 
might be accommodated in that grade 
without overcrowding the school-room. 
Then a count of the number of pupils 
in each grade to come in from the 
mewly added rural territory revealed 
the fact that an addition of two school 
houses would provide sufficient extra 
room. These two school houses were 
drawn in from the country and placed 
on the school ground as shown in the 
accompanying picture. This temporary 
housing arrangement is proving 
satisfactory and will be continued until 
such a time as a new building can be 


very 


erected 

For the past six months, 
ers, in an attempt to get better schools 
for their children, have been voting in 
new consolidatéd schools at the rate of 


Iowa farm- 





By MACY CAMPBELL 


Iowa State Teachers’ College 


The Cushing consolidated school has found by the 
experience of the past year that the motor truck fur- 
nishes the means of solving the transportation prob- 
lem. Upon a recent visit to Cushing, the writer rode 
out with the children in the motor bus shown in the 
illustration, as they were being distributed to their 
homes at the close of the school day. It was seven 


miles to the home of the pupil living at the far end 
of the route, and the little giri who was last to leave 
the bus went scampering up the path to the door of 
her home just forty minutes after the bus left the 
school house. The patrons of the consolidated school 





like motor transportation because, when motors ara 
used, the pupils at the far end of the route need not 
leave home until after eight o’clock in the morning 
and all of the children reach home in the evening 
in time to help with the chores. 

The driver of this school bus is a veteran of the 
world war. He works in a garage during the day, 
and gives an hour in the morning and afternoon to 
transporting the children. In winter the bus is 
heated by the engine exhaust, and he told me it was 
unnecessary for him to wear an overcoat all winte: 

The Huron consolidated school, in Des Moines 
county, has also had a very successful experience 
with motor transportation during the past year. 
Their plan of operation is somewhat different from 
that employed at Cushing. The Huron 
school purchased a truck for $1,810. It 
is driven by a reliable high school boy, 
who gathers up the children on his 
route as he comes in to school in the 
morning, and distributes them to their 
homes on his return in the evening 
He receives thirty dollars per month 
for his services as driver. The pupil 
at the far end of the route on which 
this bus is used is six miles from the 
school, and leaves home about 8:15 in 
the morning. 

The experience of the last few years 
has shown the decided advantage of 
transporting children to school by mo- 
tor busses rather than by horse-drawn 
vehicles. Less than half as much time 
is spent on the road. The motor ve- 
hicles are more comfortable, they tire 
the children less and protect them bet- 





approximately one new school per day. 
The high cost of labor and material, 
the uncertainty of securing a contrac 
tor, and the difficulty of disposing of 
school bonds at a satisfactory rate at 
makes the building of new 
houses difficult and expensive 
just now. Many consolidated school 
districts will take the common-sense 
view of the situation adopted at Cush- 
ing and housing 
for their newly organized schools unti 
building conditions are more settled 
After all, the two most important 
purposes to be achieved in the organ- 
ization of a consolidated school may 
be brought about at once without wait- 
ing fur a new building. These are (1). 
securing better teachers, and (2) or- 
ganizing a graded and high school sys- 
tem with pupils enough in each grade 
to make it educationally and financial- 
ly profitable. By taking the common 
sense view of temporary housing, chil- 
dren may have better schools now be- 
fore it is too late for many of them 


present 
school 


provide temporary 


T IS of particular interest to the farmer in the 
central west to know the status of horses on city 
streets. He feels warranted in breeding his horses 
if he knows a surplus can be profitably disposed of 
for city use 


Te all appearances, for the last three or four 


years horses have been conspicuous by their ab 
sence. This has been accentuated by the fact that 
many 
with motor cars who never would have owned sta 


people are now crowding the city streets 


bles, unless perhaps a special horse were “invented” 


and duly patented during their day and age, and 
the promoters made this “new horse” quite the 
vogue 


jut things are not entirely as they seem. In spite 
of appearances, a great deal of the business of city 
short hauls and heavy trucking is still consigned to 


' the horse, and preference is now strongly returning 


to horse use for light delivery jobs Retail mer- 
chants have now had time to try out both ways, and 
many are again choosing the “old reliable.” They 
have found their work particularly adapted to horse 
use. Short hauls and frequent stops mean that a 
horse should be used. Some dealers—such as the 
coal, ice and lumber men—have specified all work 
within a three-mile radius as rightly delegated to 
horses. Many delivery men, having frequent stops 
to make, put no limit on the mileage, but declare 
unqualifiedly for horse use. 

Evansville, Indiana, a city of around 100,000, pre- 
sents a typical situation In 1919, the number of 
horses used on light delivery wagons had gradually 


Truck With Special School Body Used on a Seven Mile Route at the 


Cushing Consolidated School 





Two Rural School Houses Drawn in From the Country to Form Consolidated School 


HORSES STAGING A COME-BACK 


By WAYNE DINSMORE 





secretary of the Horse Association of America 


dwindled down to 448, but during the first six 
months of 1920 had jumped to 1,512 

For such delivery work, the light-weight horse 
than a driving horse and lighter than a 
The Parcel Delivery Com- 


heavier 


draft horse, is preferred 


pany, of Atlanta, Georgia, has recently returned 
to the use of horses and mules. “When trucks first 
came out,” says Mr. Henegar, the president, we re 
placed many of our teams with them. Later, how- 
ever, when the cost of operation and service ren- 


dered was closely figured, we replaced the trucks 
and reinstated horse-drawn equipment. We find that 
for our type of business we are able to deliver as 
many packages per day with horse and wagon as 
we could with trucks, and the service is more reli- 
able and decidedly cheaper.” 

Mr. Moll, who directs one of the largest and oldest 
wholesale and retail grocery stores in St. Louis, has 
had a like experience. He says: “I have made a 
very careful study of all kinds of transportation. 
We started with horses and mules for delivering, 
and when trucks came out I purchased both heavy 
and light ones, and tried to use them for delivery 
purposes. The cost of maintenance was astonishing 
in comparison to horse-drawn equipment, and the 
service not as reliable. At present, we are using 
sixty-five head of horses and mules, and I believe 
as soon as other concerns using motor transporta- 
tion figure their costs, they will return to horses. 


ter from cold and storms. Motor trans- 
portation is cheaper than horse trans- 
portation because fewer drivers are re 
quired and less hours on the road are 
paid for. Sturdy, dependable trucks 
should be used. These trucks should 
be equipped with large pneumatic tires, 
which ride more comfortably and grip 
muddy or snowy roads better than solid 
tires do. With a little improvement in 
the roads and in mvtor vehicles each 
year, a strongly marked tendency is 
now discernible among the consolidated 
schools of the state to change as soon 
as possible from horses to motors. A 
considerable number of the newly or- 
ganized consolidated schools are plan- 
ning on motor transportation from the 
first. The “bad roads vacation” at 
those times of the year when the roads 
are worst from deep snow, helps greatly 
in the solution of the problem. Is not 
“bad roads vacation” as sensible as 
corn-husking vacation, or two weeks’ 
vacation at the holidays, or a week's 
vacation at Easter? 


Tell the farmer to raise more horses, for the de 
mand is bound to increase.” 

The head of the Nichols Contracting Company, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, puts in a plea for more mules 
“Mules are abnormally high and scarce; in fact, this 
growing scarcity is a very serious question, as there 
will never come a time in our state when the con- 
tractors and farmers can get along without mules 
Anything that can be done to increase this dimin- 
ishing supply would be a godsend to our southera 
country.” 

So much for the south. There are many int 
views with grocers, ice, coal and lumber dealers 
expressing the same idea—that they have tried both 
Ways and are now replacing with horse-drawn equip 
ment. In the north, the snow-bound months cripple 
street traffic for all but horses for a part of each 
year. During the winter just past, a blizzard in 
New York City held at a dead standstill every 
means of transportation except the horse and mula 
teams. 

After it was all over, the J. M. Horton Ice Cream 
Company, the largest ice cream manufatcurers ia 
the world, wrote Pfiss, Doerr & Carroll Horse Cont 
pany: “During the past ten days we have had to 
take our automobiles off the streets entirely, 9 
save them from the junk pile, but our four hundred 
horses worked every day and made it possible for 
us to serve our trade to a very large degree. With 
these facts in front of us, we are writing to ask 
you to quote us your price on from fifty to on@ 
hundred head of horses, to be delivered to us 
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between the middle of March and the 
first of May.” 

In interview, the superintendent of 
the company added: “Even under or- 
dinary conditions, our operating costs 

re all in favor of horses. We can run 

one-horse rig for $10 per day, includ- 
ng driver’s wages and all overhead. A 
two-horse team costs $15 per day, in- 
cluding helper as well as the driver. 
It costs us $25 a day to operate a truck. 
We can do just as much work with a 

yo-horse team as we can with a truck, 
and do it just as well. So a truck costs 
us $10 per day more, without giving us 

- better service.” 

The Chapman Lumber Company, of 
Syracuse, New York, is now using only 
horses in its business. Mr. Chapman 
“Our experience soon convinced 
us that we would soon be out of busi- 
ness if we depended on auto trucks, 
that can not be used in this city in win- 
ter and are liable to be laid up for re- 
pairs at any time. First cost, repairs, 
operating expense, an extra man for 
driver at $40 per week, make trucks 
out of the question for our business. 
We have a good average lot of horses 
which are doing our hauling in a very 
satisfactory manner, but we plan to 
replace these horses with the very best 
draft teams that money can buy. We 
recently purchased a 3,600-pound pair 
of matched grade Belgian mares, for 
which we paid $1,200. After studying 
the proposition over carefully, we pur- 


savs: 


chased these mares, not for show or 
advertising, but as a cold, hard busi- 
ness proposition. We consider them 
the best and most satisfactory hauling 
unit that we ever owned, and as fast 
as possible will change our entire sta- 
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chased for $800 for city use. They 
are not show horses, but the purchase 
price was based on their working value 
alone. 

The whole subject of city transpor- 
tation has resolved itself into a case 








ble and replace with the best draft 
geldings or mares that we can buy.” 
It is this high-class, heavy draft 
horse that city teamsters are clamor- 
ing for. On Saturday, June 19th, a 
team of high-grade Belgian drafters, 
seven and eight years old, weighing 
4,100 pounds in the country, was pur- 


Pair of Work Horses Bought for City Drafters for $800 on June 20th 


for discrimination. Trying out each 
method (or profiting by the experience 
of others), using head work to organ- 
ize the load and route, and keeping 
strict cost records, determines the di- 
viding line. 

The J. M. Horton Company, 
ously referred to, operates its 


previ- 
motor 


trucks on trips outside of a ten-mile 
radius from the plant. The Morrow 
Transfer and Storage Company, of At- 
lanta, suggests a like division. Mr. 
Horne, the vice-president, says: “There 
is, has been and will continue to be, 
that class of hauling for which the 
truck can not be successfully or eco- 
nomecially employed. This class of 
service is confined largely to short 
hauls, on which trucks operate at a 
considerably increased cost. On the 
other hand, it has been our experience 
on long hauls that the truck can be 
used to greater economy than the horse 
or mule-drawn wagon.” 

The White Swan Laundry Company 
has adjusted its equipment in keeping 
with this plan. They state that they 
“find the horse much cheaper on city 
routes, and on suburban routes the 
automobiles are more satisfactory, but 
they cost more.” This company has 
just laid off four auto trucks and re- 
placed them with horses. 

Examples of readjustment, dividing 
city hauling into two classes, giving 
the work within the radius of the 
horse to horse-drawn equipment for re- 
liability and economy, and assigning 
long, no-stop hauls to motor trucks, 
are multiplying. They indicate that 
the crest of the motor wave is past, 
and that city end town transportation 
users are making adjustments accord- 
ing to serviceability and unit costs. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK SHIPPING 


By G. R. BLISS 


In Carroll county, Illinois, there are 
five or six live stock shipping associa- 
tions which have been very successful 
during the short time of their opera- 
tion. The association at Milledgeville 
was organized February 7, 1919, and in 
one year’s time handled 10,737 hogs, 
646 cattle, 293 calves and 239 sheep. 
This stock was shipped in 185 carloads 
and brought a total to the owners, ex- 
clusive of the manager’s commission 
and the sinking fund charge, of $483,- 
960.27. One-half million dollars worth 
of business in a small country town in 
@ vear’s time is a pretty good show- 
ing. For doing this large amount of 
business, the manager received $1,618, 
or less than four mills on the dollar. 
This would seem to be extremely 
cheap business talent. 

The average weight of the hogs sold 
was 245 pounds, and they showed an 
average shrinkage of only 1.35 pounds 
per hundred, or about three and one- 
third pounds per animal. It is custom- 
ary with most associations to put a 
certain percentage, generally 3 cents 
per hundred pounds, into what is 

called the sinking fund. This suffices 
to take the place of insurance—any 
animals which are crippled or killed in 
transit are paid for from this fund. The 
total amount collected in the Milledge- 
ville association was $316, from dues, 
at the rate of $1 from each member, 
ar d $940.85 from the sinking fund, 
making about $1,260. Of this, $712.25 
was paid out for losses on stock. There 
were a few incidental expenses, such 
as stationery and supplies and tele- 
phone calls, while the balance on hand 
at the end of the year amounted to 
$423.36. 
he association at Mt. Carroll, or- 
ganized April 8, 1919, has made almost 
as good a showing. At the end of a 
year, 9,190 head of hogs were shipped, 
as well as 1,014 cattle, 976 sheep and 
$54 calves. The number of carloads 
shipped out amounted to 179, and the 
total amount paid to shippers $420,- 
573.62. The membership of this asso- 
ciation is even larger than the one at 

ledgeville, as it has reached the 400 
mark. The rate put into the sinking 
fund was a little larger, as the Mt. 
Carroll people wished to fortify them- 
Selves against any run of bad luck 
which might come along. They col- 
lected $1,175.18 for this fund, $399 
from membership fees, and took in 
from freight overcharges which were 
refunded $40.25, making a total of 


jt 





$1,614.66. The principal expenses arose 
from the reimbursement for a total of 
twenty dead hogs, which amounted to 
$518, and for twenty crippled hogs, 
which amounted to $77.80. There was 
some additional outlay for stationery, 
supplies and miscellaneous small ex- 
penses. The association paid its sec- 
retary $50 for his services, while the 
manager received a commission that 
amounted to about $10 per car. The 
association now has a surplus in its 
treasury of $866.87, and can reduce 
the sinking fund charge if desirable. 

The Lanark Live Stock Shipping As- 
sociation was organized at a later date 
—not starting business until Septem- 
ber, 1919. At the end of five months 
4,870 head of hogs, 422 cattle, and 136 
sheep had been shipped. 

As an outgrowth of the association 
at Lanark, a codéperative elevator has 
recently been organized by the same 
men who were interested in the ship- 





have very much grain to ship out, for- 
tunately for the community. 

The codperative shipping associa- 
tions are finding as a rule that the 
farmers are supporting them quite lib- 
erally. Most of the local buyers have 
been eliminated. Some of them have 
been secured as managers for codper- 
ative associations, while the others 
have taken up other lines of business, 
and so there has been little competi- 
tion, hence little temptation for the 
farmers to sell outside of the shipping 
associations. 

One of the greatest difficulties lies 
in the disposition of some farmers who 
live close to a shipping point to feed 
and water their stock heavily before 
starting the animals for market. Since 
each man’s stock is weighed separate- 
ly at the loading point, this gives an 


unfair advantage to the man who lives 
close to that point and can get his 
weights before the heavy 


shrinkage 











Co-operative Shipping Has Saved Money for the Pork Producer in 
Carroll County, Illinois 


ping association. This company is in- 
corporated and plans to do generai 
business in buying and selling seeds, 
machinery, feeds and other supplies 
needed by the farmers, as well as the 
shipping out of grain. 

Carroll county is not a heavy grain 
producing section, as the farmers rec- 
ognize the importance of building up 
their soil by the use of live stock. 
Hence their live stock shipping asso- 
ciations are doing a large business, 
while the elevators can never hope to 


becomes a factor. The man who has a 
long way to drive, or who does not fill 
his stock is thus discriminated against. 
The officers and managers are trying 
to impress upon their members the im- 
portance of fair play in this matter. 
Nothing is gained by heavy filling at 
the farm, because Chicago weights are 
taken, and the heavy shrinkage result- 
ing is certainly an unfair discrimina- 
tion against the man who does not fill. 

The privilege of shipping thru the 
association is not confined exclusively 


to the membership, but most of the 
men who ship have become members 
and paid their nominal fee of $1. 

Usually the large feeders shipping 
one or more cars on their own account 
have found it to their advantage to 
join and ship with the association also, 
In their case, the commission to the 
manager usually is fixed at the small- 
er amount, since the trouble of send- 
ing in a car all of which belongs to one 
man is much less than where several 
owners are interested and where the 
stock must be marked or separated. 

The managers have not had a partie- 
ularly easy time of it, and most of them 
have earned their money. The Carroll 
county associations have been fortu- 
nate in having good managers and this 
has contributed very materially toward 
their success. 

During the last few months shipping 
conditions have been rather discour- 
aging and each town has usually been 
allowed to ship out on only two days 
of the week—in some cases only one. 
Recently this privilege has often been 
denied them also, because of the strike 
among the yard men in Chicago, and 
the manager has often been uncertain 
whether or not shipments would be al- 
lowed up until a very short time be- 
fore the car should be loaded. In some 
instances a manager has been con- 
fronted with the difficulty of calling 
up anywhere from twelve to forty or 
fifty farmers, to notify them to bring 
their stock in, in case shipping was al- 
lowed, or in telling them to leave it at 
home, if no cars could be received. 

Considering the disadvantages with 
which the associations have had to 
contend during the last two or three 
years, they have made excellent prog- 
ress, and indications are that it is the 
method of marketing live stock that 
will be of permanent value. 


What Is a Weed? 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“My father and I have had an argu- 
ment as to just what is a weed. Isa 
stalk of corn which happens to be 
growing in an oat field a weed?” 

The best and shortest definition of 
a weed is that of Dr. L. H. Bailey: “A 
weed is a plant out of place.” A stalk 
of corn growing in an oat field is a 
weed. Oats growing in a corn field 
is a weed. Of course, ordinarily, our 
cultivated plants are so easy to get 
rid of that it is almost never neces 
sary to look on them as weeds. 
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Some Essentials for the 
Farm Bureau 


As long as the different Farm Bu- 
reaus keep applying themselves to es- 
sentials, they can not go far wrong. It 
may seem at times that their progress 
is slow, but the knowledge which they 
gain will gradually work out to the 
benefit of the farmers for which they 
are working. 

Some of the essentials are produc- 
tion, marketing, transportation and 
representation. There may be others 
added to the list as the work pro- 
gresses. 

The question of production has re- 
ceived more attention in the past than 
any other phase of the work. This 
has been natural, for it is largely 2 
local problem, and as the organiza- 
tions have been local, this has been 
their logical field of work. Production 
has also been pushed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the colleges, 
probably to the sacrifice of some of 
the other essential problems. Now 
that we are in position to tackle some 
of the other essentials, it does not 
mean, however, that the questions of 
higher yields, better system of main- 
taining soil fertility and the like should 
be forgotten. 

Marketing and transportation prob- 
lems are vital propositions to the farm- 
' er at present Unless present trans- 
portation conditions are bettered, it 
' will be impossible to work out the 
changes that may be decided upon 
along marketing lines. In the market- 
ing work there is a big field. It is 
likely that some mistakes will be made 
but it is doubtful if a bigger mistake 
' could be made than to remain inactive 
under present conditions. The system 
of grain marketing as proposed by IIli- 
mois shows signs of being a real ad- 
vance. The question of establishing 
q grades of live stock and later working 
up to some definite selling scheme is 
important. There is an opportunity to 
| put the farmer in a much stronger bar- 
| gaining position with his products than 
he is in at the present time. 

Representation covers a big field. 
The point most considered is that of 
legislation, both in the state and na- 
tion. Of equal importance, however, is 
representation of farmers in business 
affairs. One can not be separated from 
the other, even if it were advisable to 
do so. 

The action on these problems can be 
correlated by the local, state and na 
tional associations. One will back up 
the other. The steps which are being 
taken lead one to believe that prog 
ress will be made. The effort, thought 
and study of every member is needed 
to work out an efficient program. 

Co-operative Marketing 
Conference 

At the request of the middle-western 
group of the state Farm Bureau Fed- 
erations, which met at Ames, lowa, on 
June 22d, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is calling a conference at 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, July 23d and 
24th, for the discussion of the grain 
and live stock marketing problems 

The invitation is being sent to the 
state presidents and secretaries of the 
state Codperative Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
Ciations, Codperative Live Stock Ship- 
Ping Associations, Farmers’ Unions, 
Societies of Equity, Farm Bureau Fed- 
erations, and the masters of the State 
Granges of various states of the mid 
@le-west. All organizations which are 
interested in coéperative marketing 
@te invited to be present, as well as 
representatives of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, the different agricultural organ- 
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The Farm Bureau Album 


A few years ago, William G. Eckhardt ran across the proverb, “What 
ye sow ye shall also reap,” and learned it by heart. 
pointing the way, he helped as county agent to establish a farmers’ 
coéperative pure seed business, that makes weedy clover, nubbins and 
anything but good, clean seed ashamed to grow in De Kalb county, Illi- 
Now as director of the Grain Marketing Department of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, he is going to try to see that what is sown and 
reaped is also sold profitably. The grain marketing plan includes the estab- 
lishment of brokerage concerns to market the grain 
direct, as well as building up and more completely 
financing the present codperative elevators. 
“Bill” was twenty years old, he had a country school 
education and a job as a hired man on an Illinois 
But he also had ambition, and a vision of the 
possible future of agriculture, so he took his roll of 
$35 and went to college. 
years he had completed a four-year high school 
course and had graduated from the Illinois Agricul- 
tural College with a B. S. degree in agriculture, only 
lacking one credit of having a master’s degree in 
We are afraid he must have let his 
studies interfere with his college education. 
next day after graduation he began work as assistant to Doctor Hopkins, 
of the Agricultural College, in his work in soil fertility. He also taught 
He kept on with this job until he went to De Kalb 
adviser and soil 
Eckhardt was born on a farm in Mercer county in 1879, and he hasn’t 
He is still secretary and treasurer of the seed business 
in De Kalb county, in addition to his work with the Grain Marketing 
Last, but not least, he is bringing up three 
young farmers to keep the good work going. 


With this motto 
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This was in 1899. In six 
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izations and the agricultural press. 
Aaron Sapiro, of San Francisco, who 
is the representative of some of the 
larger coOperative associations of the 
west, has been invited to address the 
meeting. It is also hoped that Clifford 
Thorne, who has been representing the 
farmers of the middle-west at the re- 
cent rate hearing, will be present at 
the meeting. 





Sidelights on the Wool Situation 


V. G. Warner, secretary of the Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association, has 
changed his address to 4300 South Ro- 
bey Street, Chicago, Illinois, care of 
the National Wool and Warehouse 
Storage Company. He will now be in 


Chicago in order to help supervise the 
grading and selling of Iowa’s wool. He 
urges all wool growers who have a 
good staple to consign thru the asso- 
ciation, as he believes it will make a 
big profit over the present low price 
which is being offered to farmers. 

Ringgold county recently set a rec- 
ord by having 321 consignors ship out 
wool. Three loads were sent from Mt. 
Ayr in one day. Another load was 
sent from Kellerton. This year over 
three times as many are participating 
in the wool shipments as last year. 

Madison county has shipped six cars 
of wool this year. This is a large in- 
crease over last year and is practically 
all of the wool in the county. 

The farmers of Tama county are re- 
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The offices are now located in a new building which is a sales pa- 
and office combined. 
cost about $20,000 when it is completed, and will net five or six per cent 
without charging any of the associations an excessive rent 
heated, has three office rooms, a basement, sales pavilion seating 700 
people, barn for fifty head of stock, and a hall suitable for meetings 





The entire structure will 


It is steam- 











fusing to accept an offer of 20 to 30 
cents a pound for their wool, and are 
consigning it thru the county wool 
pool. Over 30,000 pounds have already 
been pooled. 

Cedar county almost swamped the 
county agent and his helpers when 
they loaded out their wool. One hun- 
dred and seventy-five different men 
consigned 44,000 pounds. The large 
shipment caused some trouble because 
of sack shortage, but some quick work 
remedied the situation. 

Tom Stone, who is a sheep special- 
ist in Iowa, emphasizes that the money 
stringency and the difficulties in trans- 
portation are the main facts which 
are helping to bear down on the pres- 
ent wool market. 

According to the Bureau of Markets, 
in April the mills of the United States 
consumed 66,900,000 pounds of wool 
as compared with 45,000,000 pounds 
during the corresponding month last 
year. This comparison also shows 
that there is a gradual decrease of fine 
wool, offset by an increase in coarse 
wools. 

The Nebraska wool growers are stor- 
ing their 1920 clip in a Lincoln ware- 
house. About 100,000 pounds have ai- 
ready been received. In many coun- 
ties it is gathered at central points 
and shipped by the carload. Their ar- 
rangement is to pay the Lincoln firm 
2% per cent of the selling price as a 
commission for storing, grading and 
selling. 





County Fairs 

In too many counties, the county 
fair has degenerated sadly during the 
past fifteen years. The Farm Bureau 
movement is going to result in re- 
organizing and vastly improving many 
of these fairs. In Henry county, IIli- 
nois, for example, the Farm Bureau 
organization has bought the control- 
ling interest in the local fair grounds, 
and is putting on a real agricultural 
fair. They are offering good cash pre- 
miums for county exhibits of grains, 
seeds and live stock. They are erect- 
ing a combined exhibition, sales and 
show pavilion, and are using up the 
ground within the race track for dem- 
onstration purposes. They are now 
growing some twenty different varie- 
ties of soy beans, and are expecting 
to sow during this month as many dif- 
ferent varieties of alfalfa. 


Railroad Rate Hearing 


Clifford Thorne, who has been rep- 
resenting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, as well as several middle- 
western shipping associations, based 
his statement before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the railroad 
rate case on the following points: 

1. That the railroad valuation on 
which the guaranteed 6 per cent re- 
turns are figured is tremendously over- 
valued—to the extent of several thou- 
sand million dollars. 

2. That the present basis of income 
and expenditure is not a fair basis to 
figure profits upon. 

3. That even on the present basis 
the calculations of the railroads allow 
for increased expenditures next year, 
but do not allow for increased busi- 
ness and revenue. 








Marketing Man Secured—Frank Ro- 
botka, of the University of Minnesota, 
has been employed by the extension 
department of Iowa State College to 
fill the place which was formerly held 
by L. G. Fester. Mr. Robotka has spe- 
cialized in business phases of farmers’ 
organizations and should prove a valu 
able man to Iowa. 
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Texas Club Boys Plan Tour 


A Texas Farm Boys’ Special will 
tour the north and east in August, ac- 
cording to a plan which is being com- 
pleted by H. H. Williamson; club lead- 
er of Texas. The special will carry 
between 125 and 150 boys who are the 
winners in the various clubs which are 
being conducted in Texas, 

The itinerary of the trip will be 
‘om Texas to Chicago thru Oklahoma, 
<ansas, Nebraska and Iowa; from Chi- 
cago to Detroit, Detroit to Niagara 
Falls and Washington, and back thru 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The purpose of 
the trip is to get the southern boys ac- 
cuainted with the problems of the stock 
raisers and farmers of the north and 
east, as Well as to afford them a splen- 
did prize for their work. 





Illinois A. A. Briefs 


The total membership of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association is now 86,270. 
McClean county finished their cam- 


paign with 3,154 members, but La 

Salle still leads all other Farm Bu- 

eaus in the United States with 3,199 
mbers. 


Managers of live stock shipping as- 
iations in Illinois will attend a 
short course at the University of Illi- 
s next winter to learn something 
vut grading stock. 
The I. A. A. has plans under way to 
e representatives at the Chicago 
1 St. Louis stock yards. 
M. Clark, now in the dairy exten- 
sion department of the University of 
nois, has been employed to take up 
dairy cattle marketing and will start 
the work August Ist. 





Harding at lowa Fair—Arrange- 
nts have been completed for secur- 
g Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, re- 
publican nominee for president, to ad- 
dress the people of Iowa on Farm Bu- 
i day at the state fair the last week 
August. This announcement is 
given out by Secretary Cunningham 
f the headquarters of the Iowa 
m Bureau Federation. Mr. Hard- 
g's own state is one of the pioneers 
the Farm Bureau movement. 





Farm Bureaus Help Distribute Live 
Stock—Eighteen of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureaus have helped in conduct- 
ing codéperative live stock sales during 
the past year, according to a report 
issued by the Minnesota extension de- 
partment. The work in that state has 
also been helped by an increase in the 
county support and an increase in the 
membership. The recent formation of 
a federation in that state ought to 
also help to push the work forward. 





Union and Bureau Hold Picnic— 
About twelve hundred farmers attend- 
ed the Farm Bureau picnic held in 
Douglas county, South Dakota, on May 
29th. This picnic was given under the 
auspices of the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmers’ Union codéperating, and ac- 
cording to the reports of those pres- 
ent, was very successful, and the plans 
are to make it an annual event. The 
speakers were J. W. Batcheller, state 
president of the South Dakota section 
of the Farmers’ Union; C. Larser, di- 
rector of extension, Brookings, and 
§ New York, 
vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus. 


L. Strivings, Castile, 





Farm Bureau Sells Pure-Bred Hogs 
~—Nebraska county Farm Bureaus have 
been instrumental in sending three 
large shipments of Nebraska pure-bred 
hogs to Texas. The third shipment, 
consisting of two carloads, eighty-six 
head, was started south May 1st. This 
entire shipment was the property of 
Homer McKelvie, of Clay county, but 
the deal was made by the Clay County 

n Bureau and the Caldwell county, 
xas, agricultural agent. The hogs 

registered Poland-China fall 
Each pig will go to a different 
or girl, members of Texas boys’ 


7 ow 
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and girls’ pig clubs. The two previous 
shipments, one in December and one 
in February, consisted of hogs gath- 
ered from different Nebraska counties. 
Delegations from Texas visited the 
state in December and inspected hogs 
in several counties. Banks and other 
Texas institutions are financing the 
purchase of Nebraska hogs in an ef- 
fort to promote the live stock indus- 
try in that state. 





Sioux County Picnic—School chil- 
dren, spelling contests, graduation ex- 
ercises, Farm Bureau talks and show- 
ers of rain were the principal events 
of the Sioux county, Iowa, picnic. In 
spite of the weather, between 400 and 
500 people were present. The picnic 
was held on the county farm, in a 
splendid grove, which makes an ideal 
setting for this annual event. On this 
farm are the demonstrational plots, 
which have long been giving good re- 
sults to the farmers of that section. 
The people of Sioux county are pro- 
gressing rapidly in getting a good or- 
ganization together. Almost 2,000 
members are in the organization. They 
are interested primarily in heavy yield- 
ing crops and good live stock. Co- 
operative elevators and shipping asso- 
ciations are making good. E. H. Cun- 
ningham, secretary of the state federa- 
tion, was at the picnic, but just at the 
time when he was to speak, a loud 
clap of thunder broke across the sky 
and a 45-minute rain occurred, which 
made it necessary to leave that part 
of the program for another time. 





Blue Sky “Jiner” Organizations— 
Organizations which are promoted for 
the profit of the people who are doing 
the organizing are heard from occa- 
sionally from various parts of the 
country. Generally they are of the 
following plan: A farmer is asked to 
pay $15 for membership into an or- 
ganization which gives him permis- 
sion to buy thru a sales agency locat- 
ed in some town. Several of these 
have started around Des Moines the 
past few years. Reports coming from 
other parts of the corn belt show that 
other territory has been worked in a 
similar way. A few of them have oc- 
casionally been able to save a farmer 
a slight amount of money on some one 
purchase, but usually they are pro- 
moted with the idea of getting the pro- 
motion fees and after the territory is 
well worked to close up and quit busi- 
ness. It seldom pays any one but the 
salesman to be a “jiner.” 





Securing Pure Seed—One of the val- 
uable services being rendered by a 
number of county Farm Bureaus is in 
the direction of helping the members 
to secure pure seed. In a number of 
northern states the county agent ex- 
amines fields of grain at heading time, 
alfalfa at blooming, and corn in early 
September, and registers those fields 
which are free from noxious weeds 
and which are true to the variety type. 
Agents of counties in the central 
states in which members of Farm Bu- 
reaus purchase considerable amounts 
of northern-grown seeds can then deal 
with the county agents in the northern 
states with the assurance that they 
can buy in quantity thoroly reliable 
seeds. The seed seller and the seed 
buyer are both benefited by this ar- 
rangement. 





Peddter of Live Stock Remedy Ex- 
posed—The questionable methods of a 
live stock remedy company have been 
exposed by the Hamilton county Farm 
Bureau in a recent issue of their pub- 
lication. Not long ago an agent start- 
ed out to convince the farmers of 
Hamilton county that he could cure 
hogs of every ailment. A little follow- 
up work of his methods was done by 
the Farm Bureau. An analysis of the 
remedy was gotten from W. B. Barney, 
dairy and food commissioner of Iowa, 
and it was found that the farmer could 
have prepared a similar compound for 
about $4, which was costing him 
$28.28. 


A full water 
tank the 


















[T's a mighty still 
day when the 
ECLIPSE WOOD 
WINDMILL does 

not pump water into your tank. The 

ECLIPSE is sensitive to light breezes— 

pumps when other mills stand still. 


Powerful, superior construction. Some ECLIPSE 
WINDMILLS erected 38 years ago are still pump- 
ing—without repair expense. Figured on this basis 
the ECLIPSE delivers a reliable water supply at a 

cost of about $1.65 a year, the cheapest possible. 


The ECLIPSE is time-tried, solidly constructed, 
and powerful. Requires little attention, 
and no repairs. 


Have your dealer tell you the Y 
complete story of the 
ECLIPSE. 


"Fairbanks Morse. @ 
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All Four Wheels Under The Load 





This is one of the twelve Great 
Western features—all four wheels 
under the load. Just where they 
belong if you want light draft. 
This means a short wheel base 
(only 6 ft. 9 in.)—allowing a close 
coupling toload. Loadrests firmly 
on all four wheels and youhitch up 
close—the only possible way to 
secure light draft. The Great 
Western has been built low down 


without sacrificing the easy pull. 
Users say it is 10 to 40% lighter 
on the horses. 


150,000 Users Can Testify 
These farmers know the Great 
Western—they have profited by its 
easy loading, easy operating and 
even feeding features. Full de- 
tails in Great Western Spreader 
Catalog. Write for it at once. 


Separators and Heider Tractors and Rock Island Tractor Tools. Ask 
for catalogs on implements you are interested in. 


ROCK ISLAND 


_P PLOW COMPANY, -% second Ave: Rock Island, Hl 


(hd 


Also makers of Rock Island Plows, Disks, Engines, Great Western Cream 
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Dangerous Talk 


The Prairie Farmer sent a repre- 
sentative to see some of the members 
of the Chicago board of trade and get 
their opinions on Mr. Eckhardt’s plan 
of grain marketing. He did not find 
any enthusiasm among them for it 
' All of them thought it a visionary, im- 
practical scheme. 

We are especially interested in what 
one of these men, Gerstenberg by 
name, is quoted as having said: 
“They [the farmers] ought to for- 
get all about marketing their grain and 
devote their energies to producing 
more. I venture to suggest that most 
of these fellows who are kicking about 
grain marketing are 35-bushels-to-the- 
acre men, while the eigthy-bushels-per- 
acre men are staying home, plowing 
corn and tending to their own busi- 
ness.” 

That's a dangerous sort of talk. A 


































































few years ago, a bunch of North Da- 
kota farmers went to see some mem- 


bers of the legislature, to get them to 
stand for certain laws to help farmers, 
and were told that the thing for them 
to do was to go home and slop their 
hogs Out of that remark grew the 
mreat movement of the North Dakota 
farmers. The suggestion of this mem- 
er of the board of trade, that the 
farmers should stay at home and plow 
corn and forget all about marketing 
their grain, may have similar results. 


Blurred Photographs 


that 


less 


It is many of 
our readers are 
with blurred 
week's 


quite probable 


more or troubled 
their 


will deal 


images in pictures, 


s0 this article with 
this subject 

It is 
Dlurred 
auses. 


this 
several 


easy to trace trouble of 
images to different 


The first thing to be consid- 


@red is the movement of the camera 
Quring exposure. You should always 
we very careful to hold the camera as 
firmly as possible It is a good idea 


when working with the box type of 


Tamera to hold it well up against the 


body with both hands, and it will be 
found most convenient to push the 
trigger with the thumb. You will find 


also that you can hold the camera 
much steadier if you take a good deep 
breath just before you release the shut- 
ter. When you are working with a 
folding camera that has a bulb to re- 
jease the shutter, it is easiest to hold 
the camera up against the body with 
one hand and use your other hand to 
press the bulb only; this will remove 
ma big chance of moving the camera 
uring the For exposures 
/onger than one twenty-fifth of a sec- 
ond it never is a good idea to hold the 
amera in the hand, as a blurred image 
fs almost sure to result. 

Another thing to consider regarding 
Dlurred images is the movement of the 
Subject during the exposure. This 
pmovement in some instances can not 
me helped on the part of the photog- 
fapher. In taking portraits of young 
thildren you will have to have a great 
Amount of patience in order to keep 
he children still long enough for even 
an exposure of one twenty-fifth of a 
second. 
In the 


exposure 


photography of moving ob- 
ects, such as cows or horses walking 
ov running, you have a little more 
Phance to get a good picture than in 
hotographing young children, because 
you will not have to get so close to 
our subject, and a little movement 
ill not show as bad as it would in 
Baking a “close-up.” You can work at 
8 distance of about fifty feet from your 
bubject and at an angle from your sub- 
pect of about 45 and obtain 
negative of such a subject as a horse 
otting at the rate of ten miles an 
sour that will be practically from 
slur. That is, you can motion 
mh a few subjects when at a distance 
om them with this exposure. You 
an not take a close-up of any very 
pidly moving object at the above ex- 
Osure and hope for success 

| There are two distinct differences 


degrees, 


free 


stop 














in the appearance of a negative that 
is blurred by movement of the camera 
during exposure and one that is 
blurred by movement of the object dur- 
ing exposure. When the camera has 
been moved, it will show a double out- 
line of the objects in the picture. When 
the subject has moved the wholé im- 
age will be blurred, and will in most 
cases be so that sharp details can not 
be outlined. 

You can take the following subjects 
in good sunlight at a distance of from 
twenty-five to fifty feet with an ex- 
posure of one twenty-fifth of a second: 
Ordinary street scene, horses or other 
animals not moving faster than about 
ten miles per hour, people walking, 
slowly moving vehicles and portraits 
of grown-up people. 

These suggestions may be of help 
to you in securing the pictures for the 
coming contests. There is still two 
weeks’ time in which to get the photo- 
graphs of the “Farm Home” in. Fol- 
lowing this is a contest on photographs 
of the “Live Stock “Clubs,” closing 
August 15th. With the state and coun- 
ty fairs coming on, the boys and girls 
will be fitting their club stock for 
show. Then they will have a chance 
to get some good photographs of that 
prize pig, calf, lamb or colt, while it 
is at its best. Not only the stock, 
but the boy or girl who raised it, must 
be in the picture. Address all commu- 
nications to the Photograph Editor, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Holding Wheat for a Higher Price 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

new wheat now di- 
rect from the machine or hold it until 
next spring? Is it advisable to build 
a bin now in which to store the grain 
when building material is so high, or 
would it be better to wait until later?” 


“Should I sell my 


shrinkage, interest on the investment, 
storage charges, etc. One year with 
another it paid the corn belt farmer 
big to hold his wheat rather than sell 
it direct from the machine. 

No one knows as to whether or not 
this year will prove to be an excep- 
tion. Perhaps there will be a financial 
criais the world over which will make 
wheat sell lower next May.than it is 
now selling for direct from the ma- 
chine. If our correspondent can get a 
price of $2.50 or better per bushel 
for his wheat direct from machine 
it might be just as well to sell and 
avoid the risk of holding. Statistic- 
ally, the position of wheat is very 
strong during the coming year, pro- 
vided that Russia stays out of the 
market. 

There is very little prospect of build- 
ing materials declining very low dur- 
ing the next year. 





Inspecting Iowa Seed Oats 


The Iowa 103 and Iowa 105 strains 
of Kherson oats are more extensively 
grown in the central part of the corn 
belt than any other variety. Unfortu- 
nately, both of these varieties have 
been rather badly mixed in many lo- 
calities, not only with other varieties 
of oats, but in some cases with barley. 
The Iowa experiment station is so con- 
cerned about the genera- 
tion of these valuable that 
they putting into effect a system 
of inspection. Fields of these two va- 
rieties have been inspected in a num- 
ber of counties, and it is hoped that 


possible de 
varieties 


are 


next year there will be available a list 
of growers who have Iowa 103 and 
Iowa 105 oats of an unusually good 


quality 
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Ordinarily winter wheat reaches its 
low point in August. This year, how- A Southern Iowa correspondent asks 
ever, there is some indication that the | us some questions concerning a rasp- 
low point may be reached somewhat | berry trouble but fails to sign his 
later than this. The high point is | name. This matter is not of general 
customarily reached in May. Before | interest and we do not care to handle 
the war wheat in May ordinarily sold | it thru the paper. All inquirers should 
for about 14 cents a bushel more than | sign their names and enclose a 2-cent 
wheat in August, and this 14 cents a stamp so that we can reply to them by 
bushel was more than enough to cover | letter. 
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GENUINE 
SPIRIN 





Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


BAYER-TABLETS 
of ASPIRIN 


Aspicin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


A SPECIAL 


FACTORY CUT 
PRICE OFFER 


Buy direct 
and save the 
merchants big 
profit. 


This 
$10 Officer Shoe 


Hand sewed, first grade 
factory, cut down BBs 
Direct to you $ 

at only. 6. 85 
Made of the ‘oust Water 
proof Mahogany calf 
leather. If these shoes 
sre not just 98 we say 
send them back. You do 
not lose a cent. Store 
price of this shoe ta 610. 
Bulit for work and dress 
at the same time. If you 
are sending money order 
or check, do not tnclude 
postage. Pay only for 
shoes. We pay postage 


U.S. Army March. 
ing Shoe. First 
grade factory, cut 
down price to you 


at only $5.15 


Store price of these 
shoes is 83.00. Made of 
the best elkskin Water- 
proof leather 


U. $. NATIONAL 
MUNSON ARMY 
SHOE CO, Inc. 


Dept. 414 
Westfield 
ass. 
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OFFICERS 
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Buy direct 
and save $3 
and #4 on 
every pair 
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EGG PRESERVATIVE 


Will keep your eggs fresh a year 
A safe solution to put your eggs down in for 
the winter; no change whatever takes place, nd 
odor, no taste 
Can be used for all purposes—poaching, bol! 
{ng (cold water first) pastries; the yolks do not 


yreak down 
Not Liquid Glass 
One package in powder form added to 3 galions 
clean water sufficient for 25 to 30 dozen eggs. 
Get a package from your Dealer or order direct 
S0c prepaid to your address 
338 East Fifty First 
Chicago. Lllineis 














TILE DITCHING — WANTED CONTRACTS 


to do your tile ditching with my Buckeye Tractiea 
Ditchers. JOHN FAITHFULL, Riverside, lowa 





~\ DARANTEED high germinating Alfalfa. ¢12 
¥ bushel; Sweet Clover, $17.50; Red Clover, 827— 
sacks free; Rye, $2.50. Liberty bonds accepted at 
par MEIER SEED CO., Russell, Kansas 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks 
7Ol Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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DUST PROOF-ALL GEARS ENCLOSED 


If you expect to buy a tractor 
this fall, write at once for a 
copy of our new 


Tractor Catalog 


This handsome 50-page book fully de- 
e features of the LAUSON 

ractor. It tells why the 

LAUSON is the most profitable tractor 
for you to own, and gives many interest- 
ing facts on power farming in general. 


| The John Lauson Mfg. Co. 


10 Monroe Street New Holstein, Wis. 
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NEW PENDERGAST 
FENCE BOOK FREE 


You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence. 

HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
our nearest factory today. 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 


215 Front St. 
Fort Madison, lowa 


314 Main St. 
Stillwater, Minn, 











ABSORBINE| 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 

or Muscles. Stops the lamenessand 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. §2.50a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

; scribe your case for special instruce 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 


Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
$1.25 a bottle at dealers of delivered. Book “Evidence” free, 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 











The Guaranteed 
Hold-Fast Halter 


is made for long wear. 
Look for the “Green Tag of 
Guaranty”’ at your dealer's 
and secure a halter of satis- 
faction. PRICE AND QUALITY RIGHT. 


E. T. Rugg & Co., Newark, O 














ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 6@. 


We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest priees—Ask 
fer our priee list. 


223 Pearl $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water al) the 
time. Cleanout plug meskes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct ¢9.50 f. 0, b. factory. 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO., 








IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


\By Tzouxtox W. Burexss 


The delightful children's stories which sre 
deing published now im Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
odtained in book form, well printed and illus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
oan be found for young folks. 


No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2. Mother West Wind's Children 

No.3. Mother West Wind’s Anima! Friends 
No. 4. Mother West Wind's Neighbors 

No. 5. Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
No.6. Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
No. 7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


These charming anima! stories are educational! 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for read- 
ing to children of all ages, who are fascinated 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds and 
little animal friends of Old Mother Natare. 


Price $1.20 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send a!) orders to 








| WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lows. 








Progress of the 1920 Corn 
Yield Contest 


One hundred and twenty-eight Iowa 


farmers paid $10 each last spring to | 


enter the 1920 corn yield contest. It 
will be remembered that this contest 
is something altogether new in the 
way of a corn yield contest. Each 
farmer who entered sent in to the 


secretary of the Corn Growers’ Asso- | 


ciation eighteen pounds of his seed, 
and now the seed of the different farm- 
ers is being tried out in comparison 
with seed from other farmers under 
exactly the same soil conditions. 

Last week the writer examined one 
of the contest plots of the south-central 
section of Iowa. Each man’s corn had 
been given a number. First there were 
four rows of corn No. 64, then four 
rows of corn No. 65, and so on. They 
all looked very much alike early in July, 
except that corn No. 76 seemed to 
have a little ranker stalk growth than 
any of the others, and corn No. 98 and 
No. 107 had a poorer stand than any 
of the others. The man who sent in 
corn No. 107 may have a good yield 
of corn, but evidently he did not take 
care of his seed corn last fall. It ought 
to be worth $100, or perhaps $1,000 to 
this man to learn by the actual results 
of this experiment that he has not been 
as careful with his seed corn as he 
should be. The man who sent in corn 
No. 107 will not receive any undesir- 
able publicity. Of course, next fall, 
when the corn has been harvested and 
dried to a uniform moisture, each man 


will learn what his own corn yielded, | } 2 
| pure-bred sire campaign across will 


but the only names which will be given 
to the public will be the names of those 
men whose corn has yielded unusually 
well. 

Anyone who goes over one of the 
contest fields carefully will be im- 
pressed with the absolute fairness of 
the contest; but of course, here and 
there are variations in the land, and 
there are some variation in stand. But 
each man’s corn is planted in five dif- 
ferent places in the field, and it is not 
at all likely that any one man will 
have unusually favorable or unfavor- 
able conditions in each of the five dif- 
ferent places. And, besides, there are 
two other plots in different sections of 
the state, making altogether fifteen 
different places where each man’s corn 
is being tried out. No one knows the 
names which go with the different 
numbers, and the contest would seem 
to be as fair as it is possible to make 


it. There are numerous little difficul- , 


ties which it is hoped can be corrected 
in another year. Some of the plots are 
not quite as uniform as they should be, 


| and in some sections there was diffi- 


culty with heavy rains coming at just 


the wrong time and making the stand | will make money for the men who buy 


uneven. But none of this affects the 
fairness of the contest and it is ex- 


| pected that the results next fall will 


be of immense value in revealing the 
high-yielding strains of corn in the dif- 


| ferent sections of Iowa. 


1 | in north-central Iowa there are forty- | 
Sioux City, lowa | 





In the southern section of Iowa there 
are twenty-two men entered, eighteen 
of whom are growing strains of Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. In south-central Iowa 
there are forty-nine entered, thirty-four 
of which are Reid’s Yellow Dent, and 


one entered, nine of which are Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. In northern Iowa, how- 
ever, Reid’s Yellow Dent does not ma- 


| ter. 


ER 


prizes will necessarily go to men who | 


grow Reid’s Yellow Dent. In fact, the 
contest in the southern half of the 
state is more to determine who has the 
best strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent than 
anything else. 

The writer hopes to make an exam- 
ination of a contest plot again at har- 
vest time, and then make a very com- 


plete report concerning the high-yield- | 


ing sorts some time early in the win- 
It is anticipated that every corn 
grower in the state will be vitally in- 
terested in the results of a contest 
conducted in such a fair, scientific 
and practical manner. 


The Pure-Bred Sire Campaign 


All over the United States attention 
is being centered on the pure-bred sire. 








| oF more horses. 


Such a campaign is of merit both to 


the buyer and the seller. 

There is no one method which will 
increase the producer’s profits more 
than that of improving his animals by 
the use of a better sire. Such improve- 
ment not only increases the market 


value but increases the scale, vigor and | 


growth, which is an aid 
cheaper gains. 

The breeder and the user of better 
sires are partners. The breeder is in 
the business of producing animals that 
will help the farmer. The farmer and 
the range breeder are the ultimate 
market for the pure-bred product. Pure- 
breds have paid their way or there 
would not be the growth to the busi- 


in getting 


| ness that there has been in the past. 


Working together to help put the 


work to the ultimate good of both the | 


producer and the user of the pure- 
breds. Efficient production helps high- 
priced land to bring better returns. 





Buying Farm Bulls 
Farmers of the corn belt have a good 
opportunity to throw inferior and 


scrub bulls into the discard this year. | 


Cattle breeders of this territory are in 
better shape than ever before to sup- 
ply the farm trade with bulls at prices 
which will pay big dividends. Many 
bulls may be purchased at fair prices 
for use on grade cows. Due to a so- 
called plainness of pedigree or a slight 
deficiency of conformation, they are 
hardly the type of bulls which will 
bring big prices but still they are bulls 
which will do much towards improv- 





ing the live stock in every community. | 
Two or three men can go together 


and buy a suitable bull and in this way | 


use an animal which will distinctly im- 
prove their stock at less than what a 
scrub bull would cost if each man 
owned one. There is a big néed for 
good bulls. <A larger use of pure breds 


them and will at the same time make a 


| profitable market for the man wht 





ture very satisfactorily, and out of the | 
twenty-six entries only two are Reid’s | 


Yellow Dent. 
entries are Silver King. 
Out of the entire 128 entries there 


are not over ten unnamed yellow dent | 


varieties of the sort which used to be 
so prominent in most localities. Alto- 
gether there are only three or four 
Bloody Butchers, Calicos and similar 
freak sorts. There are three or four 
cross-bred or hybrid corns. So far as 
varieties are concerned, the outstand- 
ing thing about the contest is the pre- 
dominance of Reid’s Yellow Dent in 
the southern part of the state. Seven- 
ty per cent of the entries in the south- 
ern and south-central sections are of 
this variety, and it is therefore certain 
that in these sec*ions the bulk of the 


Nine of the twenty-six | 





produces them. 


Cost of Production As a Price 


Force in Germany 

According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Markets, the German govern- 
ment has specifically recognized cost 
of production as a price force. A thoro 
investigation has been made and the 
German government has assured the 
German farmer that his produce will 
not be sold below cost of production. 
Minimum prices are being fixed in 
conformity with this theory. 

As to whether or not the German 
government will carry out the program 
in good faith remains to be seen. Last 
year the German government fixed 
prices for home-grown wheat which 
were less than one-third of the cost of 
production. 








Information Wanted 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What can I use when storing sheaf 
oats in the barn, to prevent mice from 
eating them?” 

Mice are a great bother to oat hay or 
sheaf oats when stored in the barn. We 
would be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have found a satisfactory 
method of overcoming this difficulty, 














Absolutely no worrying about the | ng horse when 
your rig is equipped with Clemens Double Clevis. 
Simple, strong, neat, effective and practically evet+ 
lasting. Just the thing for every rig of 2.3, 4, 
Helps horses and helps drivers, 

Singletrees ang eveners all swing clear—no 
ing, least wear, Saves jerks and strain when horse? 

Gives horses greater pulling power. 
Big help when driving a slow, lazy, or tired horse. 
Every farmer should have at least one set. Ev 
user ig satisfied. No horse can shirk on the losd, 
Tested and proven in many years’ use. Pat. June 10, 1920. 

Double clevis in one piece-malleable iron--practicaily unbreak- 
Sble. Once used you wouldn't be without at several times the cost, 
NOW REDUCED IN PRICE 
Increased production now at the foundries allows « saving in 
cost and a big reduction in our price to the farmer. 

SOLD AT DEALERS 


or direct from the factory if your dealer has no stock. Made In 
es 





» double clevis, singletree 
$2.15 

double clevis No. 1, four 
is No. 2 and pins, parcel 





o connect up two doubletrees and the big 


evener on a four rse rig, parce! post prepaid, bas 15. 
Either size strong enough for the emergency of heavy loads ead 
a 


CLEMENS CLEVIS CO.,, Inc. 
Sales Office 
403 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Fauneds Frend 
GUT om Cas 1 Ce) a 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 9 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the iard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
{n each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full informatien about ous 



















Cup Elevators; also Portabie 
Elevators. 
Live representative want es 
od in every locality. 
G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, Ill. 






" Puts the Grain 
where you want it. 













THE CHEAPEST TO BUY 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 





The Morton Roller Chain Elevator 


is the lightest running, easiest toinstal?, best 
built elevator in the world. No shelling, no 
clogging, no trouble. Handles 20 to 30 bu. per 
minute, Write today for Fres BLure Prints 
and HaNnpsoME Book. 4. F. MEYER, Pres. 


MORTON CORPORATION, 5 Meyer Bidg., Morton, iff. 


ce 


Rod 














Manure By 
Horse Power 


\ 
Manure Leake love time, save money, 


@ave labor. Throw away your fork. 
CHAMPION MANURE LOADER 
Handles any kind of manure barnyard 
or feedshed. Easy tooperate. | for ite 
Thousands in use. 


self in one season. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION 


Order now. _Use Champion Loader 
up to May 1, 1921. No cash, 
no deposit, no interest. Write 
today for illustrated circular g 
showing easy, simple, quick § 
operation of Loader by 
pictures rom start 
nish, 


Kills prairie dogs, ground bh 

ground Sale pocket gop! 

ers. Saves alfaifa. yn 

al stations approve. 1 ay | 
P. $1.50. Warranted 

















our aegis or send direct, 
Booklet ree, Address 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 











Harvesting Timothy and Alsike 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the issue of June 25th informa- 
tion was asked for concerning the har- 
vesting of timothy and alsike for seed. 
I will give you my experience 

Let your timothy get ripe. It is not 
perfectly ready for cutting until it be- 
gins to shell a little. You may lose 
some by shattering, but I have found 
that in the long run it pays to let it 
get ripe. Cut with a binder, making 
medium sized bundles and using crick- 
et-proof twine. Have a man who un- 
derstands the business do the shock- 
ing. Don’t depend upon kids. It must 
be well shocked, eight to ten bundles 
to the round shock, and with no cap. 

After the seed is in the shock forget 
it for a month. By that time it will be 
well cured. Thresh out of the shock, 
using wagons with tight racks, and 
have the men who do the pitching to 
the wagons use care, as a lot of seed is 
shattered into the bundles. 

Don't put the seed in a tight bin. 
Use the very best quality of bags and 
tie them tightly. Rank the bags up 
as you would rails in building a square 
pen, and keep them in an airy place 
where it will be easy to fight the mice. 
Seed handled in this way should top 
the market or keep as long as you 
want it to. Protect it from mice by 
using plenty of traps, if in no other 
way Timothy, if cut while yet in the 
Gough stage and threshed in four or 


five days and put in a tight bin, is not 
good seed Nine-tenths of it will be 
moldy, and at the end of six months 
its germinating power will be de- 


stroved SUBSCRIBER. 


Wisconsin. 


Land Values and Prices 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in your paper 
of May 28th, signed by “H. E. T.,” 
Hardin county, in which he makes a 
comparison of prices and condition of 
today with those in the years 1890 to 
1898. He states land was only worth 
about $30 per acre, and corn and oats 
10 to 20 cents per bushel, butter and 
eges 10 to 15 cents, and hogs’and cat- 
tle sold at 3 to 4 cents. I remember 
this time well, myself, as I went thru 
it since I have lived in this county of 
Webster for nearly forty years. 

I want to say that I would not like to 
see that condition come about today— 
that is, the times and prices we had in 
1898 to 1898. It was a very hard 
struggle to make a living at that time 
in case a person worked every day and 
put in good long hours at that. We 
had to do without many of the conve- 
NMiences we have today. Today, we 
are cultivating some of the lands that 
were practically worthless on account 
of being too wet twenty or thirty years 
ago, and they are the most productive; 
and in those times we used to con- 
sider thirty to forty bushels of corn a 
good yield; today, we are getting from 
fifty to eighty bushels There are 
many ways of saving today where in 
those times they practically a 
Waste For instance, straw is worth 
from $5 to $10 per ton as feed when 
Properly taken care of, while vears ago 
it used to be blown into the field and 
set on fire. We also have silos to util- 
ize corn stalks that were in those days 
practically worthless 

The present outlook in agricultural 
Sections looks very good today. We 
know it costs more to produce agri- 
cultural products today than it did 
twenty years ago, but we also get more 
for it and the prospects are that we 
will for a long time to come, provid- 
ing all other prices stay up, and if 
they don't we will all be in about the 
Same position. The reason why Iowa 
land is high is because of the fact that 
¥% is good and reliable and people 


were 
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want it. They want it for homes and 
want it as investments, and about the 
only mistake that I think the most 
people have made was when they sold 
land. I do not blame people for want- 
ing a good price for Iowa land because 
the most of it is good and it is my 
firm belief that it will go much higher 
next twenty-five years. 

As for giving the hired man or the 
tenant a chance to go ahead and make 


they can farm for them- 
selves and eventually 
I 


within the 


money so 
become owner 
of a home, think the opportunity is 
here and a man who will apply him- 
self properly will no doubt succeed in 
that end as he has in the past, but he 
can not expect too fast a progress as 
it will take some time since the farm 
has always been a rather slow proposi- 
tion. To my knowledge, there have 
been many enterprising young men 
who have progressed from hired man 
to land owner, and that is something 
which I admire very much as I have 
been thru the mill myself and from ex- 
perience found that it takes confidence 


ues will be excessively high some of 
these days [:do not believe, how- 
ever, that the market fluctuations 
thru the past years are any particular 
indication as to the immediate future, 
because the chief factor at the pres- 
ent time in determining the value of 
horses is the tractor and that is some- 
thing which has not affected the horse 
market in previous years. If it were 
not for the tractor, the indications are 
that horses would at the present time 
be selling at an almost prohibitive 
figure 

I feel that the final adjustment as 
to the number of horses which are to 
be needed in this country will depend 
upon the development of the farm 
tractor and upon the relative abund- 
ance and prices of fuel and of horse 
feed. It would be my judgment, how- 
ever, that our surplus is pretty well 
cleaned up and that horse prices will 
tend upward for the next several years 
and further that the colts to be 
dropped in this and in the next two or 
three years will sell at maturity for 
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To GET YOU EVERYTHING YOU WANT= 
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and self-reliance and a determination 
to make good. Anyway, that plays an 
important part in one’s getting ahead 
on a farm as it does in any other line. 
HENRY W. LEX 
Webster County, lowa. 


Tractor Influence on Horses 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read your article enti- 
tled “Horse Values Will Come Back.” 
I agree, of course, that horse values 
will come back and I base my assump- 
tion on the very elementary fact that 
no necessary article remains for any 
long period of time at a price below 
the cost of production. Horses are a 
article and whenever the 
present surplus is disposed of any 
horses obtained in the future must be 
paid for at a price which will justify 
production. I not only feel confident 
that horse values will come back, but 
I feel equally confident that our farm- 
ers will cut down their breeding oper- 
ations too far with the result that val- 


necessary 


exceedingly high figures I feel that 
our production of horses is dropping to 
below 50 per cent of the pre-war pro- 
duction, but I do not feel that the 
tractors are replacing anything like 50 
per cent of our horses. 

E. L. POTTER. 
Oregon. 


Farm Working Hours 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago I noticed in Wallaces’ 
Farmer that a farmer's wife made the 
statement that the farmers don’t work 
Over ten hours a day. 

Let me state right here that a good 
many farmers put in ten hours in a 
half a day during the rush. I have 
lived in different communities and 
have always noticed that the farmers 
as a rule are out in the morning at 5. 
In order to get in the field at 7 a. m. 
you will certainly have to get out at 5 
in order to do your chores, milk from 
four to eight cows; probably six work 
horses to get in trim, and a bunch of 
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VOICE OF THE FARM 


hogs and calves to feed, besides a num. 
ber of other small jobs. 
A READER. 
Aurora County, S. D. 





The Farmer and Government 
Shipping 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of June 4th, you spoka 
of the farmer’s danger from the mer- 
chant marine. I wonder if it would ba 
worth your while to write a follow-up 
article on that subject, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the policy of Eng- 
land in favoring manufacturers to the 
disadvantage of agriculture forced mil- 
lions of acres of land out of cultiva- 
tion. It developed the general wealth 
of the country by increasing the man- 
ufactured products, because English 
workmen, as a class, could make mors 
in the factories than in the fields. 

Without a question, the development 
of a merchant marine along the lines 
which you describe would have the 
same effect on American agriculture 
as free trade in food products had on 
British agriculture. 

Of course this opens a number of 
interesting lines of argument. While 
the aggregate wealth of the country 
may be increased, the condition of 
England at the opening of the late war 
—when found to be so largely depend- 
ent on a foreign food supply—proves 
the danger of premitting a country to 
become dependent on foreign food sup- 
pli 2S 

Unless the American farmer is pro- 
tected by a tariff, vast importations of 
foodstuffs will reduce the price of his 
products. 

E. D. CHASSELL 

Cook County, Illinois. 





Sprouts on Cut-Over Land 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your Missouri inquirer 
as to how to get rid of sprouts on cut- 
over land, I will say that if he does not 
care to cut the sprouts by hand, it will 
be found that by sprinkling salt on 
the leaves in the morning or just after 
a rain, while the leaves are damp, that 
stock of all kinds will eat them, and 
finally the sprouts will become scarce, 
While doing away with labor in this 
manner, you should avoid giving salt 
to the stock, as in this way they hava 
all the salt they need. 

This has been tried and proved very 
satisfactory. Do not salt more than 
one-half to an acre at once, depending 
on the amount of stock in the pasture 

M. H. MORPHEW. 

Blue Earth County, Minnesota. 


Conditions in Canada 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think it is a great mistake to pub 
lish letters such as appeared in your 
issue of June 18th, under the heading, 
“What to Do With Ten Thousand Dol 
lars.”” The writer, Mr. Van Meter, ev! 
dently does not understand the situa- 
tion on which he is furnishing advice 
If he will look into the matter, he wil? 
find that conditions are bad in north- 
western Canada. I enclose you a clip 
ping showing that many Canadian liva 
stock men are obliged to destroy their 
starving cattle. The winter hung on 
in northwestern Canada this year, and 
thousands of cattle have been lost be 
cause of lack of feed. 

MRS. DONALD CAMPBELL. 

Cook County, Illinois. 








Yield vs. Show Type 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I agree with W. F. Massey that yield 
is what most of the Iowa corn raisers 
are looking for. You can't pay for $450 
land with the premiums you win at 4 
corn show. 

IOWA CORN GROWER 

Woodbury County, Iowa 
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Old Style of Hog Wallow Where Filth and Disease Thrive 


Keeping the Hog Comfortable 


By A. W. TURNER 


4 comfortable hog is a profitable 
hog. One provision that is most es- 
sential to the comfort of hogs in the 
hot summer months is a hog wallow. 
The hog raiser who provides a good 
wallow for his hogs will find himself 
fully repaid in results for his expendi- 
ture of money and effort. 

A hog, like all other animals, needs 
certain conveniences to give the best 
returns. Also, like other animals, if 
not given modern equipment, he will 
not exist and mature except after a 
fashion, and not as thoroly as he is 
capable of doing. And, in addition, 
the physical needs of an animal ought 
to be considered when one enters a 
certain line of business; more espe- 
cialy is this true of stock raising. 

The hog is so anatomically construct- 
ed that he does not sweat, or perspire, 
but must cool his body either in the 
shade in moderate weather or in water 
during high temperatures; so, just as 
it is natural for the duck to swim, the 
hen to scratch, or the mule to kick, so 
is it for the hog to wallow. 

In former years, with hogs selling 
“dirt cheap” (five to eight cents), the 
mmon “mudhole” or dt wallow 
emed sufficient, but now Mrs. Hog 
is proved her right to something 
ore modern and sanitary. The ordi- 
iry hog raiser has too much money 
vested in his herd headers alone to 
t them shift around in stagnant mud 
nd water. 

Pork producers thruout the state ex- 
perienced a heavier loss in the spring 
of 1919 thru sick hogs than in any 
season since the cholera epidemic of 
1913-1914. The general name for the 
disease, “filth infection,” was attrib- 
uted to the wet spring, which kept the 
hogs belly deep in mud, where filth 
nd disease thrive. Contagion, when 
once it gained ground, was transmit- 
ted to the sucking pigs from the mud 
collected on the teats of the sows. 
Hence, to a less marked degree, in- 
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tion is imparted from one pig to 
nother thru the unsanitary hog wal- 
W. 

The concrete wallow is gaining fa- 
vor rapidly and is fast replacing the 
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The Concrete Wallow ts Fast Replacing the "Old Mud Hole" 


old ‘“mudhole” in the fence corner. Its 
advantages as a body cooling place for 
the pigs are many. These advantages 
can be listed under two general heads, 
namely, the advantages to the farm 
and the advantages to the hog. 

The installation of a concrete wal- 
low eliminates that stagnant and 
slushy mudhole, resulting in a more 
sanitary farmstead aside from elim- 
inating the danger of hog infection 
mentioned above where there is a pos- 
sibility of having the water supply pol- 
luted. 

Land that is subject to erosion pre- 
sents a big problem to the land owner 
at any time, yet more so when the 
hogs are compelled to resort to wet 
ditches for their wallow. They readily 
root up any draw where the sod is 
broken, oftentimes starting what later 
develops into a raging gully. In such 
surroundings, the wallow moves from 
place to place, wherever the best wa- 
ter supply happens to be. 

By the use of a concrete wallow, one 
has healthier and cleaner hogs. Users 
of such a wallow say that they do not 
lose any pigs during the summer, as 
compared with from one to ten lost 
when the swine make their own wal- 
lows. Furthermore, when hogs become 
lousy, a little crude oil poured on the 
water in the wallow will soon elimi- 
nate the difficulty. 

There are many places where con- 
crete wallows are placed; below ero- 
sion dams, near the hog house, near a 
spring or other permanent water sup- 
ply. In addition, it should be located 
so as to be near shade, or else a roof 
should be built over it. Otherwise the 
pigs are subject to blistering. 

Most wallows are made with a drain 
in the bottom, so the water can be 
changed once or twice a week and 
the wallow cleaned. This is especially 
advisable in extremely hot weather, 
when the water becomes stagnant in 
a short time and hog ills are more 
common. 

A good supply of fresh water is es- 
sential. This is obtained either from 
a spring, gravity or pressure system. 
If left to hand pumping, it is seldom 
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Grain to the Granary— 
Straw to the Stack— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Or your money all back. 





HE PORT HURON Rusher Thresher 22x38 is the thresher 
that has built up a long list of satisfied users by doing the job of 
threshing right. 

While some machines thresh well, some separate well and others 
clean well, you must go to the Port Huron Rusher in order to get a 
thresher that has a combination of all these qualities. 

Here you find these facts to be the outstanding factors: 

1. The Razor Back Teeth thresh the grain out of the head thoroughly. 

they are guaranteed against breakage during the life of the machine. 

The Mule Kick Separation kicks the straw up and through the machine, thereby 

preventing congesting or bunching, and making it practically impossible for any 
kernels of grain to get into the straw-stacker. 

3. The Rusher Cleaning Mill cleans the grain of all dirt chaff, foreign seeds, etc., and 
does the job so well that farmers make the statement that grain threshed in a 
‘**Rusher’’ is fit for sowing. 

Do not delay, but write us today for more detailed information about the Port Huron 
Rusher 22x38, or any other size in which you may be interested. 

MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


PORT HURON MACHINERY CoO. 


Minneapolis Des Moines 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Incidentally, 
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Lincoln 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Two-Row Motor Cultivator 
Splendid Addition to Case Line 


FPARMERS who grow corn or other row crops will be inter- 
ested in the Case Two-Row Motor Cultivator, recently added 
to the famous line of Case Farming Implements. 

This splendid addition to the popular Case Power Farming 
Machinery makes it possible to largely increase production of the 
vast acreage put under crop by modern farming methods, 

The Case Motor Cultivator is as easy to handle as a team of 
horses. It saves time, labor and expense. Has ample power and 
fiexibility. Its large, wide driving wheels are adapted to an ex- 
tended range of soils and enable you to do rapid, accurate work. 

_ The Case Motor Cultivator possesses all the qualities of simpli- 
city and reliability first built into the line by Jerome I. Case, and 
for which Case Implements have always been famous. 


J. I. Case Plow Works Company, Racine,Wss,, U.S. A. 


J.1L.CASE 


TWO-ROW 
MOTOR CULTIVATOR 
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Savage Tires and Grafinite Tubes are built to bring peace to 
the motorist. We guarantee “Heap big mileage.”” Equip with 
Savages, then take the wheel and drive right through the season 
—know the pleasure of freedom from blow-outs and delays along 
the road. Savages have won popular favor through giving better 


service. 
—>” Tire 


SAVAGE 


TIRES 


are over-sized—the increased air space takes up the shocks of the 
road, making the old car ride “‘like new’’—an extra ply of fabric 
in all sizes guarantees longer life, far more than offsetting the slight 
additional cost—approximating cord results at a big saving. 

“D” Type Savages have an extra friction, too—they stand the 
heat of the road—tread separation is unknown. 

Savages are famous for durability, whether you choose the 
“D” Type, Grip or Plain Tread. Let us show you the Savage 
line, or see the dealer near you. 





Grafinite Tubes never stickh—they give service—and pleasure 


Savage Tire Sales Company, bee Moines, ‘iowa 


DEALERS: If the Savage is not represented in your town, get in touch 
with us—you will find our proposition interesting 
































DONT SEND A PENNY 


Snap up this chance to get 2 splendid garments for the price of one. A most 
beautiful skirt at a stunning bargain and a petticoat absolutely free. Nota 
penny to send with order. Only the coupon (no money) and you get by mail 
direct this wonderful, stylish, well made skirt and also the free petticoat— 
the pe’ ptticoat —— if you se ndright now. The number of free petticoats is limited 
So don’t wait. t coupon in mail today. 


swith Mohair Skirt 
Beautiful Model : lendid Sicilian Mohair cloth. Looks like silk 


back with double shirring 
Wide detachable belt. 









Fancy tri ~~~ 4 finished with imitation buttons 
and buttonholes. Silk fringe trimmed pockets. Exact copy of very costly model 
You will to own this stunning skirt and amazed when you see what a 

bargain it is. Just compare it with what you see at stores. Choice of Navy 

Blue, et Ay all sizes. No extra ao Give waist, hi 

front le 98. Tatfetine Petticoat Free. Order No. BX14794. 


\'1.Taffetine Petticoat 
With Each Sicilian Skirt | 


Yes, free(but 
only one to @ 
person), this # 
l me Feisicane } 
icoa 
past with & 


Sen aon, 4 aw 4 r-— 


Fniehed at po with | enife 
Elastic waistband. t 5 

= measures up to45in. Color bla&. ihe 

endid petticoat is free. N 
‘ony time, Simply order the Sicilian Mohair 
Skirt and you get the 
along with skirt. A chance ust not 
miss. Send the coupon TODAY wr while you 
have the opportunity. No money sow, 


Offer Made To 
Further introduce 
This Great Mail Order House’ 


must see our SS Lae 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., 









You sim 
@ensational, really ——— « 
bargains before you can re 
ize how we can save money Dept. 6793 = . CHICAGO, ae 
for you. That's why we make Send the Sicilian Mohair Skirt No. BX146792 
this unbelievable offer of the and the free taffetine pett When they 
bargain price on the season's | arrive, I will pay $4.90 for the skirt; nothing 
mnost beautiful skirt and the for the petticoat. If not satisfied after exam- 
free petticoat with it. We ination, will return both and you will refund 
‘want you to know more about my money. 
ws and our unparalleled 
bargains 
NO Send no money, not 





ey 


& penny Just the : és 
See eee we will send thasmart in. Color 
@tyleh skirt and the free petti 
@eat. Only one free petticoat to 

+ yeep Vame .......++- . OrEe ter err tt rrrrrr irri rir rr itt r rt rte tt titi Ts) 
LEONARD - MORTON 


& COMPANY 
Bept6é793 Chicago 
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that the water is ented e as I, 
ly as it should be. 

The wallow as seen on a farm in Des 
Moines county, Iowa, was twelve feet 
wide by twenty-four feet -in length, 
and fifteen inches deep in the lowest 
corner. On one end was a four-foot 
take-off leading to a two-foot corru- 
gated entrance. The wallow was nine 
inches deep, sloping to thirteen inches 
in one corner of the opposite end and 
fifteen inches in the other. This latter 
depth permits of easy drainage. 

The excavation was made thirteen 
feet wide by twenty-five feet in length 
—the outside measurements of the 
wallow; thus the earth served as the 
outside forms. The walls were six 
inches thick at the bottom and four 
inches at the top, the slant all being 
on the inside. 

Before pouring the floor, two feet of 
cinders, rocks and coarse gravel were 
well packed in the bottom of the ex- 
cavation. The six inches of concrete 
for the floor was added onto this. Dur- 
ing the process, two thicknesses of 
woven wire were placed one inch from 
the bottom, to serve as reinforcement. 
The overflow pipe entered to within 
six inches of the top, and served as 
a regulator of the water depth. The 
triangular concrete box prevents the 
hogs from rolling on this pipe. 

Such a wallow as shown in the draw- 
ing will cost from $85 to $10, figuring 








of any exact experiments, but would 
give a slight preference to 1920 wheat 
over 1919 wheat. 





Is the Elevator Making an 
Excessive Profit? 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I own stock in an elevator here 
which late in June was paying $1 per 
bushel for oats when oats in Chicago 
were selling at around $1.20. I claim 
that this elevator was not paying 
enough for the oats, and that they 
were making an excessive profit. The 
freight rate from this point to Chicago 
is just a little less than 6 cents per 
bushel. The oats which we are selling 
at the elevator are of good quality. I 
would like to have your opinion on 
this.” 

Conditions during the early summer 
of 1920 have been altogether extraor 
dinary, partly on account of small 
stocks of grain at terminal markets 
and partly because of the railroad 
strike and the shortage of cars. If con 
ditions were normal, our correspond. 
ent’s elevator should be able to pay 
around $1.10 to $1.12 per bushel for 
oats when the oats are selling around 
$1.20 at Chicago. The freight charge 
per bushel plus two or three cents per 
bushel for handling, commissions and 
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the concrete complete at $20 per cubic 
yard, which is a fair price today. If 
farm labor is available, this cost can 
be reduced by from 30 to 40 per cent. 
This is, I believe, the average size to 
build, and if a large number of hogs 
are to be accommodated, it is best to 
build one or two more of this size in- 
stead of one large one. 

All the concrete wallows I have seen 
—and that is no small number—have 
had from one to eighteen hogs in them 
at all times of the day, so the hogs 
certainly like the new wallow; in fact, 
they take to the new convenience as 
a duck takes to water. 

More and more we are coming to 
realize the necessity of equipping an 
industry with the best machinery ob- 
tainable if we want to get the biggest 
returns. Hog raising is surely a busi- 
ness, and a wallow, along with the 
feeding floor, self-feeder, self-oiler and 
self-waterer, are merely machinery, 
the use of which will bring more re- 
turns for the pork producer, as Mr. 
Porker has a sanitary place to help 
turn the corn into meat, and do so in 
a healthier way to himself and to the 
farm. 


Information Wanted 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Is 1919 wheat as good for seed ag 
1920 wheat?” 
We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had experi- 
ence along this line. We do not know 
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profit, ordinarily represents the mar- 
gin between the country elevator price 
and the terminal market price. In June 
of 1920, however, our correspondent’s 
elevator evidently thought that there 
was a strong chance that it would not 
be able to sell the oats bought at $1 
for more than $1.10 at Chicago. With 
conditions as they now are, it might 
take several weeks or even a month 
to get the oats to Chicago, and by that 
time the market might have broken 
very severely. With shipping condi- 
tions as they are in some localities, it 
is especially perilous to buy cash oats 
for shipment to Chicago during July, 
because of the fact that it seasonally 
is customary for the oats market t 
begin to break very rapidly about tho 
middle of July. Moreover, every one 
knows that if the shipping conditions 
would suddenly get better there would 
be such a glut of grain at the central 
markets that for the time being prices 
of grain would decline very rapidly. 

Our correspondent’s elevator may 
possibly make an unusually large prof- 
it on the oats which they have bought 
of him at $1 a bushel. On the other 
hand, they are facing a much heavier 
risk than usual, and on this account 
are perhaps justified in paying 29 
cents a bushel under the Chicago pric3 
instead of 8 or 10 cents, as is more 
customary. 

At the present time there is a chanc? 
of excessive gains and of excessive 
losses in the business of handling 
grain, but in any event there is more 
than the usual amount of worry. 
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‘Even slight jars bruise peaches—pneumatics protect them. My trucks 
on Goodyear Cord Tires help all my farming, which is largely motor- 
ized. These trucks go through the sandy loam of the fields to feed the 
machines and haul from them—solid-tired trucks cannot do this.’ 
—W. W. Lowe, Farmer, Fruit Grower and Stock Raiser, Byron, Georgia 
















ETWEEN the lines of statements like 
this, one reads the narrative of a signifi- 
cant advance in farming methods effected with 
power machinery and trucks on Goodyear 
Cord Tires. 


The labor shortage is being met on many 
farms by these pneumatic-tired trucks working 
with motorized pumping, shelling, grinding, 
cutting and threshing machines. 


Since it usually is not practical to follow the 
field activities by moving such outfits along, 
their operation, to be fully efficient, must 
depend on quick cartage over soft ground. 














CORD TIRES 
















The solid tire is not fitted for this hauling, 
because it stalls in loose soil, whereas the big 
Goodyear Cord Tires supply the traction 
necessary in off-the-road hauling. 


Their immense strength proceeds from that 
manufacturing care which, in protecting 
our good name, has developed the sinewy 
toughness of their Goodyear Cord con- 
struction. 


Farmers’ reports, showing how pneumatics on 
trucks help increase farm incomes, can be 
obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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TOPICS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


Fly Protection for Animals 

There are three ways in which ani 
mals may be protected from flies. One 
is by destroying the larvae or maggots 
from which the flies develop; another 
is to keep the stable or barn dark and 
cool, as flies do not usually bother the 
animals under those conditions, and 
the other way is to apply an oil or 
spray to the animal which acts as a 
repellant. The breeding places for the 
flies are the decaying straw and ma- 
nure piles, where the flies live over 
the winter and where they propagate 
during warm weather. The minimum 
amount of these around the barns will 
help to minimize the number of flies. 
An oil preparation which can be used 
as a repellant on the animals can be 
made as follows: One gallon of fish 
oil, two ounces of oil of pine tar, two 
ounces of oil of pennyroyal, one-half 
pint of kerosene. 


Individual Threshers 
Small threshing machines are be- 
coming very popular in some sections 
of the country. The principal advan 
tages which they have over the larger 
machines which thresh over the entire 
neighborhood are that the owners are 
not dependent upon the neighborhood 
for heip, they do the threshing when 
the oats and wheat are ready, and the 
tractors found on many farms furnish 
the power. Any bad results that have 
been noted in regard to the small 
thresher are usually due to lack of 
knowledge of the person operating it, 
or due to the fact that the pitchers 
overload the machine. If two or three 
neighbors go in together, usually the 
investment charge is not prohibitive. 
Otherwise, the item of initial expense 
keeps a good many men from invest- 
fing who otherwise might do so. 
Charge for Threshing 
Reports come in from some sections 
of the state which indicate that the 
threshing charge wil! be slightly high- 
er in most localities than it was last 
year. A meeting was recently held in 
Polk county in which some of the 
threshers thought that they could get 
a price of 5 cents on oats and 10 cents 
on wheat. It is not likely, however, 
that the majority of threshers will 
charge as high a price as this. Last 
year the current price ran from 4 to 8 
cents in some localities and from 3 to 
6 cents in others. The arguments that 
the threshers used for the advance in 
price was the higher cost of machin- 
ery and higher operative charges due 
to labor and repairs. 


Good Names Help Farms 


It would be a nice thing thruout the 
country if a larger percentage of the 
farmers would attach some distinctive 
names to their farms and have the 
mames recorded at the courthouse. A 
good name for a farm adds to its at- 
tractiveness, and is a good advertise- 
ment, which will become more or les: 
of a trade-mark as time progresses. 4 
good many of the Farm Bureaus 2-e 
taking the initiative in helping to ¢s ug- 
gest names for farms, and in this r.an- 
mer are getting the work started 





lowa Land Boom Conclusions 


The office of farm management, at 
Washington, D. C., in coéperation with 
the Iowa State College, made an in- 
vestigation of land sales in Iowa dur- 
ing 1919. This investigation covered 
1,414 sales made during the period be- 
tween January Ist and September 15th. 
Their conclusions were that the land 
boom in Iowa was more extreme than 
elsewhere, averaging $64 per acre, or 
a 32 per cent increase in value. How 
ever, this was a part of the general 
increase in valuation thruout the Uni- 
ted States, which amounted to 21 per 


cent. At this rate, the increase in farm 
capitalization in the state will amount 
to over two billion dollars. Farmers 
constituted 65.3 per cent of the pur- 
chasers and only 56 per cent of the 
sellers, so that the analysis of the oc- 
cupations and intentions of the buyers 
and sellers indicates that there has 
been an immediate tendency toward 
an increase in the proportion of farms 
owned by farmers and a decrease in 
the proportion operated by tenants. 
About two-thirds of the increase in 
values on the farms bought and re-sold 
during the boom was appropriated by 
citizens of towns and cities rather than 
by farmers. 


Hot Weather Suggestions 
for Horsemen 


Some of the following suggestions, 
which have been offered by the Boston 
Work-Horse Relief Association, will be 
found beneficial to all people who are 
using horses during hot weather. They 
are as follows: 

1. Water your horse as often as pos- 
sible. So long as a horse is working, 
water in small quantities will not hurt 
him. But let him drink only a few 
swallows if he is going to stand still. 

2. When he comes in after work, 
harness marks and 
nose and mouth 
Wash his feet, but not 


sponge off the 
sweat, also his eyes, 
and the dock 
his legs 

3. Watch your horse. If he stops 
sweating suddenly, or if he breathes 
short and quick, or if his ears droop, 
or if he stands with his legs braced 
sideways, he is in danger of a heat or 
sun-stroke and needs attention at once. 

4. If the horse is overcome by heat, 
get him into the shade, remove harness 
and bridle, wash out his mouth, sponge 
him all over, shower his legs, and give 
him two ounces of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, or two ounces of sweet spir- 
its of nitre, in a pint of water, or give 
him a pint of warm coffee. Cool his 


head at once, using cold water, or, if 
necessary, chopped ice, wrapped in a 
cloth. 

5. If it is so hot that the horse 
sweats in the stable at night, tie him 
outside, with bedding under him. Un- 
less he cools off during the night, he 
can not well stand the next day’s heat. 





Grain Shocking a Lost Art 


As one travels over the country dur- 
ing harvest time, he begins to believe 
that grain shocking under present con- 
ditions is not as effective as formerly. 
This is due probably to two causes. 
One is the shortage of labor, and, sec- 
ondly, the use of inexperienced help. 
There are two general methods of 
shocking which are common, one the 
six or eight bundle shock with a cap, 
in which all the bundles are set as 
compactly as possbile, and the other 
the forming of a rick. The first meth- 
od is more suitable where the grain 
is dry at the time of shocking and 
where rains are expected later. The 
second method is suitable where grain 
is somewhat wet at the time of shock- 
ing or where there is not much danger 
of heavy rain while the grain is in the 
shock. 


The Stock-Share Lease 


At this season of the year there is 
a good deal of interest in the different 
forms of leases. The stock-share agree- 
ment and lease which has been drawn 
up by Professor O. G. Lloyd, at the 
Iowa State College, helps to meet some 
It especially 
helps landlords who live near their 
farms and who wish to take an active 
part in the management. At the same 
time it is a good lease for the tenant 
who needs credit before he can start 
to farming for himself, but wants to 
follow a permanent system of agricul- 
ture, and who wishes to take the land- 
lord as his partner. Copies of this 


of these requirements. 





The Trend of Hog Prices 
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cated in the chart. 





With hog prices as they actually existed at Chicago early in July, the 
trend month by month during the next year would be as indicated in the 
chart, provided prices changed as is seasonally customary. 
some reasons for believing that prices may go somewhat higher than indi- 
For instance, there is a rather small crop of spring 
pigs, and there are indications of a temporarily heavy foreign demand for 
hog products some time during the next five or six months. 
reason for thinking that prices may go lower than indicated in the chart 
is the possibility of a business smash which will throw men out of work 
and thus greatly reduce the demand for hog products. 

The upper of the two lines in the chart represents the top price of 
the best butcher hogs and the lower line the price of the lowest grade of 
rough packing sows. Before the war it was customary for the best butcher 
hogs to sell only about 10 per cent higher than the poorest packing sows, 
but during the past year the choicer hog meats have sold to so much 
better advantage than lard or salt meat that the best butcher hogs have 
sold for nearly 20 per cent more than low-grade packing sows. This situa- 
tion will not continue indefinitely, and it is expected that perhaps within 
seven or eight months packing sows may sell relatively better in relation 
to butcher hogs than indicated in the chart 
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lease may be obtained by writing 
the Extension Department, at Ames 
Iowa. 





Icing Hog Shipments in Hot 
Weather 


Martin E. Sar, secretary of the Iowa 
Federation of Coéperative Shippers, 
writes: 

“The manager of the Farmers’ Mer- 
cantile Company, at Red Oak, Iowa, 
shipped 115 cars of hogs last year on 
the codperative plan, with only three 
dead hogs in the whole lot. One item 
which is very helpful in keeping down 
losses in hot weather is that of icing 
the ears. About three or four hundred 
pounds of ice is placed in each car. 
This ice is put into about six gunny 
sacks and suspended from the top of 
the car, so that it will hang just a little 
above the backs of the hogs. This 
amount of ice will last from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, and as long as there 
is ice in the sacks, there is no danger 
of the hogs becoming overheated. 

“Mr. Pierson, the manager, always 
insists on having clean cars, especially 
in the summer time, and bedded with 
sand, if possible, well soaked with wa- 
ter. He has also found that it pays to 
load lightly when the weather is hot. 

“Of course sometimes losses are due 
entirely to the railroad company, be- 
cause of delays in transit and leaving 
the cars in hot places, such as along- 
side of buildings and between strings 
of cars. In such cases the railroad 
company should and can be made to 
pay in full.” 


Is a Scrub Sire Cheap? 


The only reason that the average per- 
son can give for using a scrub sire in 
any line of live stock breeding is that 
they think they are making money by 
using a cheap animal. They do not 
figure into the future and see that it 
is the offspring of this animal which 
will either make or lose them money. 
The corn breeder does not think of se- 
lecting the nubbins with which to plant 
his corn field. Neither can the live 
stock man afford to select a sire which 
will not produce a better and more uni- 
form class of stuff. A glance into the 
live stock market will convince one 
that the pure-bred sire with the proper 
individual merit will be a paying in- 
vestment. When common and inferior 
steers are selling for 9 cents, a better 
grade of steers in the same kind of 
flesh are usually selling for from 10 to 
11 cents. In addition to this, the bet- 
ter cattle usually will put on gains 
more economically. 








Destroy Lice and Mites 


At this season of the year a good 
many people have an opportunity to 
thoroly clean and spray their poultry 
houses, and thereby destroy the lice 
and mites. Orchardists who have a 
spray and are using lime-sulphur for 
their fruit trees can very well afford 
to use the same spray in a ratl 
stronger mixture to thoroly disinfe 
other parts of their chicken houses 
this is not available, thoroly spraying 
with kerosene or a strong solution 
stock dip will kill the mites. Sodium 
fluoride if dusted into the feathers 
the birds will destroy many of the lik 
It is quite inexpensive and may be pur- 
chased at practically all drug stores. 


Profit from State Farms 


According to the report of the Iowa 
State Board of Control for the year 
ending August 31, 1919, the state mad? 
a total profit of $351,324.66 from thea 
operation of the fifteen state farms 
About one-third of this was profit from 
the dairy herds. The aggregate acre 
age of land owned by the state and 
used by these fifteen institutions 15 
11,262 acres, and in addition the stat? 
rents 1,302 acres. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating 
poultry wil) be cheerfully answered. . * 





Shooting the Red 


A beginner writes: 

What ‘shooting the 
red’ in turkeys? I am growing my first 
poults this year, and have had good 
success. They are about the size of 
quail now, and I am told if I can keep 
them till they shoot the red, I will be 
sure of them.” 

“Shooting the red” is that stage in 
a poult’s life which marks the change 
from the pale face to the red face and 
wattles. After poults have passed the 
I 
I 


is meant by 


yaby stage, they are among the most 
It is a good plan to 
give poults a dose of epsom salts at 
once a month. An ounce to twen- 
y poults helps to clean out the sys- 


rdy of fowls. 


least 


tem. 





Unwelcome Visitors 


A lady who keeps a few hens, and 
keeps them in splendid condition, has 
a feeling akin to contempt for negli- 
gence which allows a chicken house to 
become infested with mites. Imagine 
her chagrin when we found the walls 
of one corner fairly swarming. To 
show that mites are not always the re- 
sult of neglect, we tell you the story: 

This lady loves birds; to have wrens 
about her house and in the bird houses 
set out by her is her great desire. One 
lay she saw a pair of wrens investi- 
gating a corner of her hen house, and 


fairly held her breath when the first 
twig for the new nest was laid. Daily 
she watched the busy builders; when 
the wren laid her first egg, she was 
enraptured; when six more followed, 
and finally six of the seven eggs 
hatched, she called the whole family 


to come and exclaim and admire. 

Days passed; the baby wrens must 
each have eaten their sixty yards of 
worms per day; their fond parents 
sang and worked, and finally the 
fledglings left the nest. 

“T have not allowed a soul to dis- 
urb them,” the lady told us proudly. 
“Now they are gone, I feel lonely, but 
I am going to leave their nest just 
where it is, and perhaps next year 
they will visit their old home.” 

A gray ooze along the board on a 
line with the nest caught our eye. 
Was it mites? It was mites, mites 
trailing out from the wrens’ nest. 

The hostess to the wrens feels 
creepy every time she things of them, 
tho she has cleaned and scrubbed and 
disinfected with creosote. 

The song of the wren is not what 
lingers in her mind when she thinks 
of the little brown birds; it is the 
mites, the horrid mites, that never 
again can she say have never been in 
her house. 





For Shingles or Bugs 


Junior had a pen of chickens. He 
was not fond enough of work to keep 
the house as clean as it should be, and 
his mother was not sufficiently inter- 
ested to make him care for his pets 
Properly until he came into the kitchen 
One day with three eggs fairly swarm- 
ing with mites: mites were also 
Swarming on, his shirt. Then she laid 
down the law. Back-lot poultry keep- 
ing was all right for a town boy so 
long as the chickens were free from 


lice and mites 4 otherwise the chickens 
Would go. 
Naturally, a trip of investigation fol- 


lowed the discovery of the mites, with 
the result that not only mites but 
chicken bedbugs were discovered. And 
then his father spoke his mind. 
Junior went sniveling out into the al- 





ley and down a block till he came to 
his chum’s house. This chum also had 
a few chickens. 

“Got any mites or bedbugs in your 
chicken house, Ted?” Junior asked. 
mournfully. “I have.” 

A painter was mixing his paints for 
the second coat of Ted’s house, and 
heard the question. “You don’t have 
to keep them if you have gct them,” 
he said, cheerily. “Dope your house 
with shingle preservative. Any dip for 
preserving wood will kill the bugs and 
mites.” 

“And did it?” a reader asks. 

Yes, it did. Junior got some of the 
tarry smelling kind, applied it thoroly, 
burned his old nest boxes and the lit- 
ter in the chicken house, and had no 
more trouble. 





The Lax Season 


If there is a lax season in the poultry 
yard, that season is in August, just 
when the first fries have all been 
cleared away, the hens beginning. to 
slow up for the molt, and the surplus 
roosters long since swatted. There is 
the natural reaction on the part of the 
poultry breeder, and hence the danger 
of slackness which may cost too high. 

Of prime importance at this season 
is the water supply. The growing 
young stuff requires even more water 
than the old fowls, but everything 
calls for fresh water—not water that 
was put out in the morning and left 
in the sun to breed germs. 

There is also the need of crisp green 
food. One grows weary of sprouting 
oats thru the winter, and hopes for a 
rest during the growing season, but 
green food in August is getting tough, 
and not so plentiful. A pen of fowls 
carefully watered and fed a mess of 
sprouted oats each day will repay their 
caretaker for his trouble. 

Where so many young stock are run- 
ning on the range together, there is 
danger that the babies will be crowded 
out by the stronger older fowls. A 
hopper of dry mash is the corrective 
for this. The chickens prefer what 
they pick up on the range and scratch 
out of the earth, but they will eat the 
dry mash if they are hungry, rather 
than go to bed on an empty crop, so 
keep the dry mash hopper filled. 

The supply of grit on the range is 
apt to run low in August. Do not leave 
this to chance; keep the grit box full. 

And last of all, but first in impor- 
tance, is to keep up the war on lice 
and mites. They multiply by the tens 
of thousands if given a chance, and do 
not require much of a chance at that. 

August is a critical time. We need 
to spur ourselves to keep up the 
struggle. 





That Culling Test 


That culling test which is before the 
boys and girls who make entries in the 
poultry judging class at the state fair 
will call for a good sense of proportion 
in the judgment of those who enter. 

Some points should be given more 
weight than others. As we have said 
before, vigor is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Vigor is indicated by the action 
and carriage of the fowl as well as its 
condition. Its looks at this season have 
nothing to do with its value as a layer. 
No one can call a hen with time-worn 
feathers, some broken, others ragged, 
pale shanks and pale beak, a beauty. 
Such a hen will likely have toe-nails 
worn by scratching for her living, but 
if in spite of her looks she carries her- 
self erect, moves about lively, and has 
a full, bright eye and a businesslike 
cackle, she is a hen to save. 

The vent of such a hen will be large, 
soft and moist, indicating that the vent 








hen that is not laying will have a tight, 
hard vent. 

The abdomen of the laying hen will 
be flexible and large. She needs more 
room when she is storing food in her 
manufacturing apparatus for the out- 


| put of eggs, and this fullness can be 


felt with the hand. 

The pelvic bones of a laying hen are 
thinner than on the non-laying hen; at 
least the fat about the bones of a non- 


| layer make the bones seem thicker. 


In going thru this culling test. add 
the good points and balance them 
against the bad. Don’t trust altogether 
to memory, make a note of it. 





The Work of the Boys and Girls | 


one of the most interest- | 
was tha | 
These calf, | 


Last year 
ing exhibits at the state fair 
work of the boys and girls. 
pig and poultry clubs indicate an in- 
creased interest in agriculture in the 
generation now growing up. There 
would be more men on the farms to- 
day if they had married girls willing 
to go to the farm. Born farmers are 
misfits in town, because the girls they 
loved and married would “not be farm- 
ers’ wives.” 

That girls are as much interested in 
the club work as the boys 
aging for the future of farming. 

We were surprised to read the fol- 


lowing in the Agricultural Year Book | 


for 1917: 

“The girls’ and boys’ poultry 
members. 
reports, which showed that their total 
receipts and value of stock on hand 
amounted to $39,546.25, with an aver- 
age profit of $14.72 for each member 
reporting.” 





The Poults That Walk Slowly 


The first symptom of that fatal dis- 
ease of turkeys, blackhead, is slowness 
of movement. A poult coming down 
with this disease will show no symp- 
toms in the early stages, but he will 
come trailing in after the rest of the 
poults have come home to roost; at 
first just a few feet behind, gradually 
getting farther and farther in the rear 
of the home-coming poults, until fin- 
ally the evening comes when he stops 
by the wayside. 

When the first lagging is seen, shut 
the poult up, give him only sour milk 
to eat, and give a dose of epsom salts. 
He can have all the chopped nettles, 
dandelions or onions he will eat, but 
that is all. The droppings of affected 
poults should be buried. Poults will 
not thrive if fed where there is the 
filth of other poultry. Keep them clean 
—that is, free from lice and mites; 
feed them clean food on a clean board 
or trough, and give them drinking wa- 
ter that has not been fouled. 





Working and Recording 


Our neighbor, who works faithfully 
and long with her hens, was reading 
the account of a record hen in her 
poultry journal. “I know as well as 
can be that my hen, Rhody, laid more 
eggs than this hen laid,” she sputtered. 
“I might work my head off with my 
chickens and get an egg every day and 
two on Sunday, but the paper would 
say nothing about it. It’s the hens 
from away off that get written up.” 

Getting the eggs is of first impor- 
tance, but careful records are also im- 
portant. In reporting a contest this 
statement was made: 

“Needless to say, some of the best 
work done is never reported, owing to 
failure of the member to keep satisfac- 
tory records. There are doubtless boys 
and girls in the background who do 
work quite as definite and constructive 
as do those who get into the limelight. 
The faithful, plodding member who 
perseveres in spite of obstacles and 
discouragement and completes his or 
her club work, even tho the flock be 
the veriest scrubs, has accomplished 
much in the way of character building, 
and will be a better man or woman as 


muscle is being used and expanded. A! a result of the effort made.” 














is encour- | 


clubs 
at the end of the fiscal year had 11,224 
Of these, 1,987 sent in full | 





FREE BOOKLETS ON 
Farm SANITATION 





The following booklets tell how to pre- 
vent disease among livestock and poultry 
and give directions for using 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


PARASITICIDE AND DISINFECTANT 


which is specially 
adapted for use on all 


Livestock and Poultry 


BOOKLETS 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 


tells how to prevent diseases common to 
livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid 
the dog of fleas and to help prevent 
disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the com- 
mon hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete 
directions for the construction of a con- 
crete hog wallow. 

No, 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 


and mites, also to prevent disease. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is sold in original 
packages at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 



















Cut to Fit Better 
If your Dealer is out 
of your size, write to 

The McKey Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York’ 




















BABY CHICKS 



































$ Day Old Chicks 
z Healthy Greatest Layers 
8 Varieties # Million for 1920 
C Write for Free Catalog 
FARROW-HIRSH CO., _—~Peoria, Ill. 
15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
BABY CHICKS Purebred; healthy; greatest lay- 
ers. White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, $15 per 100; 300, 42; Barred Rocks, meds, #16; 
breeds, $13. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton. Mo. 
ord laying purebred stock, guaranteed none 
better. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Quickest 
Superior Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 
ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 
POULTRY. 
“The strain that always lays." Early Apri! hatched 
ceckerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lows. 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win- 
ners and great layers, 62 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
s 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 
guaranteed. Twenty- —- year. Circular free. 
G. 


Postpaid Anywhere Pure Bred 
x3 Grove, R, 1, lowa. 
Buff Orpingtons, $18; mixed lots, our choice of 
ABY CHICKS—12c each up. All varieties. Rec- 
delivery. Send for free catalog and chick guide. 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars free. 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 
ARRED ROCK EGGS 
UFF DUCK EGG 
EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 





HE Indiana Ancona Farm birds are constant win- 
ners at Indiana, Illinois State Fairs. Hens, cock- 
erels, pullets, reasonable. Virgil Vaught, Judson, Ind. 





PET STOCK 


Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
by renee, Wisconsin. Two years, 
Trial subscription, 2% cents. 





RABBITS 
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This department was established by Mrs 
Hearts and Homes 


Henry Wallace 
readers are welcome. If preferred, nan 


SHEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
of waiter will not be published. Ad- 











dreas all inquiries and lettefa to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
‘ 

Food for the Weaned Baby have eaten with our neighbors’ chfl- 

J dren we are more interested in their 

A young mother writes welfare. We do not think of them dis- 

“What food can I give my baby of interestedly as “that girls of Smith's.” 
twelve months, and how much?” Mary Smith has filled our glass with 

A baby of twelve months can have a ) nad he has urged us to have a 
quart of milk in a day, two to four second piece of p she ts one of 0 
tablespoonfuls of fruit juice, as prune = pir} 
and orange; two to four tablespocnfuls No one could make us belie ‘that 
of cereal; two to four tablespoonfuls | Jones boy is a bad egg.” He hitched 
of vegetable pulp; toast to exercise | oyr horse for us, he has cranked our 
the gums and establish the habit ot | car, and changed a flat tire. To be 
mastication, and a soft-boiled egg or | gure, he is a live boy, but we know his 
ege-yolk occasionally to substitute for | yirtues, and our confidence in him is 
part of the cereal. Some children can | going to help him make a man of him- 


egg a day: others digest 
them readily. The peculiarities of the 
child must be taken into considera- 
tion. Milk is the standby, and the oth- 
er classes of food provide minerals and 
vitamines and act as a laxative. 
Fried foods must not be given he 
fruit juices provide enough sugar. Ce- 


not take an 


reals are not sweetened. If the child 
does not like milk as a drink, use it 
in cooking the cereal, and make cus- 


tard of it with the egg. 





Picnicking 
Our club celebrated the Fourth of 
July on Saturday, with a picnic. The 
men lounged on the grass and talked 
politics; the women spread tablecloths 


in the shade and opened dinner bas- 
kets; the children romped and played 
under the trees. Mothers whose chil- 
dren have grown out of their arms 
rested the arms of young mothers and 
snuggled their neighbors’ babies sits 


of neighborhood news and snatches of 


recipes buzzed while the women 
worked. 
“She makes the best dumplings I 


ever ate,” one young woman declared, 
pointing across the table, “and she 
does not have her soup boiling when 
she puts them in. I used to think that 
dumplings would be hard if they went 
into soup that wasn’t boiling, but hers 
went in small as marbles and they 
came out like puff-balls.” 

“Mother used to tell me dumplings 
would not rise as well in boiling liquid 
as in hot liquid, because they at once 
began to cook, and had no time to get 


light.” the dumpling cook explained. 
“I always keep my kettle covered 
tight—that helps, too.” 

We all talked about our busy-ness 


With cherries to pick and can; goose- 
berries and currants to jam and jell, 
and baby chicks and hands to look af- 


ter, there was reason for every wo- 
man’s day being filled. Only one wo- 
man kept silence on how busy she 
was. 

“You haven't said a thing about how 
much you have to do. Are you taking 
a holiday?” we jokingly asked he 

She smiled wisely. “Not long ago,” 
She said, “I was talking to old lady 
of eighty I had never heard her t 
about her work, and how much she had 
to co, tho I knew she raised chic} 


kept house and cared for two grand 
children ‘Are you never bu I 
asked her, and she leaned tow 

and whispered: ‘I'm just as busy as I 
can be every minute of the day, but I 
don’t say anything about it: I'm afraid 
if I did someone might think I'm a 
poor manager 


if we all felt that 
of time reflected on our m 
of time, we wonder how many women 
would stop talking about being busy 

Many picnics have preceded this pic- 
nic. We have seen the babies we cud- 
died grow up; we are 
the second generation, 
more than ever before 
est tie in a community is the communi 
ty club which on regular ions 
brings old and young to break bread 
together. 

When we have eaten with our 
bors, we know them better 


complaint of lack 





nagement 


now cuddling 
and we believe 


that the great 


occa 


neigh 


When 


we 





self. 
Picnics are troublesome, but people 
in the country can't get together for 
long without eating together, and we 
hope all the country clubs in the land 
will get around the picnic table often 
and so get acquainted with the folks. 


Be Sure of Cans and Rubbers 








Sound cans and good rubbers are the 
foundation of success in canning. If glass 
jars are used, examine them for cracks, 
and feel around the edges for sharp pro- 
jections which might cut the rubber. If 
such are found, file them off For broken 
bubbles or sharp edges on the inside of 
the can, put in a handful of shot and 
shake vigorously. 

Before filling the can, fit it with a lid 
which is seen to fit If a Mason jar is 
used, and tl » of the top is bent, put 
it on a f and press a knife 
against the > way around 

The top hould not rock when 
put in place; it will slip from side to side 
but should not rock when tapped 

Vacuum seal jars should be tested in 





top jars, and 
old composi- 


the same way as tl ‘ 
care taken to remove all the 
tion from the top 

It is not economy to use 


rim of the 


rubbers a sec- 





ond time It has been done successfully 
many times sometimes by using two 
again but the one rubber, but this is al- 
ways a risk Do not keep rubbers in a 
warm place 

In buying new rubbers, test them by 
stretching A perfect rubber will show 
no crease or break after being folded 


tightly several times. Rubbers should fit 
the neck of the jar snugly 

All jars, rubbers and tops should be 
clean and hot at the time of using. Fruit 
canned by the kettle method should be 
packed in hot jars which rest on cloths 
wrung out of hot water 





Food Weevils in the Cupboard 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“We have bothering our food in our 
cupboard a black bug about a quarter of 
an inch long and rather narrow These 


bugs bother in the summer but not at all 
in the winter. I would like to know how 
to get rid of them?” 
There are a number of 
of weevils that bother grain in the 


different kinds 
bin 


and food in the house In the case of 
grain in the bin, the easy way to get rid 
of them is by fumigatinge with irbon 
bisulphid In the house, however, about 
tl only practical plan seems to be to 
< in t the cupboard very thoroly and 

with gasoline ll cracks and 
< vi i ar th 1 in 
wt t V 1y poss ng 

tw Wwe 
©) t < n st 1} 
i wh tl 














SLEEP Y-TIME 
JS TORIES 


Old Mother West Wind,” 
nton W. Burgess 


y Th 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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How Old Mr. Crow Lost His 
Double Tongue 


» book * 

















Peter Rabbit is listening to Jimmy 
Skunk tell how old Mr. Crow discovered 
tha was because of his wonderful 
double tongue that he could imitate any 
of the birds or animals, and how, when 
Mr. Crow first discovered it, he said he 


must make good use of it 


Now when old Mr. Crow said that, he 
didn't really mean good use at all. That 
iidn’t mean what you or I or any of 

his neighbors would have called good use 








What he did mean was the use that would 
bring to himself the greatest gain in 
pleasure; a being a great joker, he be- 
gan by having a lot of fun with his neigh- 
bors When he 


saw Mr. Rabbit, your 
grandfather a thousand times remove od, 
coming along, he would 


hide, 
Mr. Rabbit 


was passing, he 
like Mr urse Mr. Rabbit 
be sc 
































Being a eg t jok I begal h ng 
2 lot of f ‘ his neighbors 

st s 1 sood meai, a new 

idea came to i He stole as near as 

he ec yuld without b ing seen, and sudden- 

ly growled like old King Bear. Of course 

that meal was left in a hurry. ‘It is too 


bad to see all that good food go to waste,’ 
said Mr. Crow, and promptly ate it 
“After that, instead of hunting for food 



























himself, he just kept a sharp eye on his 
neighbors, and when they had found 
something he wanted, he frightened them 
away and helped himself All the time 
he was so sly about it that never once 
was he suspected. He was a great talker, 
was Mr. Crow, and spent a great deal of 
time gossiping, and he was always one of 
the first to offer sympathy to those who 
had lost a meal 
“Now all this time, unknown to old 
Mr. Crow, Old Mother Nature knew just 
what was going on, for you can’t fool 
her, and it’s of no use to try. One morn- 
ing Mr. Crow discovered Mr. Coon just 
sitting down to a good breakfast He 
stole up behind Mr. Coon and opened his 
mouth to bark like Mr. Coyote, but in- 
t i of a bark there came forth a harsh 
‘Caw, caw, caw.’ It is a question which 
was tl mor surprised, Mr. Coon or Mr 
Crow M Coon didn’t forget his man- 
s H tel ted M Crow » sit 
Vv l ast wit} 
‘ ( } hic nr Ss e} 
t H anked 
; eer pa 
wat , 
It w 
' \f \ 
, it 
t o 
s 1 i 
but i I < s was 
{ c { 
I t P ver 
I i ‘ s uv His ne - 
b tt ‘ 
you remember had been a great goss 
: must have lost his 
of « rse he hadr but he felt 
I Ss W av And ever 
sit then t Crow family has had the 
( x I ted B <y from 
the top tree re he sitting 
I w said Rz thought- 
fully t could 1itate other people 
if his tor shoul 
I've é y I replied 
Jimmy Skunk b y One 
thing is sure, ar t s just 
Ss sI t i sly as ever- 
so-grea ifatl fruess it 
is jus V t tha his t ~ s 
as i s 
(Next week we will learn how How 
t! Vv f zg Ss nar 
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Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
Order by number and givesize orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 
Address all orders to PaTTrERsN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLviaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





Coat—Cut in sizes 36 
50 and 52 inches bust 
measure A very narrow shawl collar 
follows the neck line of this smartly tail- 
ored coat 

No. 9613—Ladies’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 
popular model in tricolette is this kimono 
blouse with oval neck and short sleeves 

No. 9691—Ladies’ Three-Piece Skirt— 
Cut in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. The side-front closing of this 
tub skirt is balanced on the right side 
with a pocket. 

No. 9682—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
skirt is one-piece and gathered and the 
waist is made with kimono sleeves. 

No. 9121—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. One may wear a 


No. 93 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 


—Ladies’ 


soft vest of batiste with this gingham 
dress. The reveres extend to the waist 


line and a sash of the material is worn. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine 

















GRADE COURSES PREPARING FOR 
SERVICE, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
ACCOUNTING & TEACHING 


(¢ Noa FREE CATALOS 
OL ag el 
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THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 
DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
Neat, - a ornamental, convenient and 
Fo FR cheap. Lasts ali sea- 

ae fag son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 


Kill All Flies. 


Fiacea any where, 
ils all flies 







yur K ILLER 
by EXPRESS, prepa : 731 28 ewe 
ic 1 
HAROLD > SOMERS, 150 » 160 De reais, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


KODAKERS 


Your money back ff we fail to convince you that our 
enlarging and finishing of films excel what you are 
now getting. You can't lose. It's worth a trfal 
Your next film and 25c and we will surprise you 
Better do itnow. MOREAU'S PHOTO FINISHING 
SERVICE (established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





7 E your photo-finishing done the * “Co 
operative” way. Send negative and ten cents 
for two sample prints. Write today. CO-OPERA 
TIVE PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. Dept. BE, 31 
Minnesota Str,, St. Paul, Minn 
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‘Our Sabbath School. Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


es 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight oManges as may ocea- 
| sifonally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo] Lesson must not be repro- 
a duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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David Succeeds Saul As King 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 25, 1920. IL Samuel, 2:1-7; 
6 :1-5.) 


‘And it came to pass after this, that 
David inquired of Jehovah, saying, 
Shall I go up into any of the cities of 
Judah? And Jehovah said unto him, 
Go up. And David said, Whither shall 
I go up? And he said, Unto Hebron. 
(2) So David went up thither, and his 
two wives also, Ahinoam the Jezreelit- 
ess, and Abigail the wife of Nabal the 
Carmelite. (3) And his men that were 


with him did David bring up, every man | 


with his household; and they dwelt in 
the cities of Hebron. (4) And the 
men of Judah came, and there they 
anointed David king over the house of 
Judah. And they told David, saying, 
The men of Jabesh-gilead were they 
that buried Saul. (5) And David sent 
messengers unto the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and said unto them, Blessed be 
ye of Jehovah, that ye have showed 
this kindness unto your lord, even un- 
to Saul, and have buried him. (6) And 


now Jehovah show loving kindness and | 


truth unto you; and I also will requite 
this kindness, 
done this thing. (7) Now therefore let 
your hands be strong, and be ye vat!- 
iant; for Saul your lord is dead, and 
also the house of Judah have anointed 
me king over them. 

“Then came all the tribes of Israel to 
David unto Hebron, and spake, saying, 
Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. 
(2) In times past, when Saul was king 
over us, it was thou that leddest out 
and brought in Israel: and Jehovah 
said to thee, Thou shalt be shepherd 
of my people Israel, and thou shalt be 
prince over Israel. (3) So all the eld- 
ers of Israel came to the king to He- 
bron; and king David made a cove- 
nant with them in Hebron before Jeho- 
Vi 
c 


you 


h: and they anointed David king 
ver Israel. (4) David was thirty years 
old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned forty years. (5) In Hebron he 
reigned over Judah seven years and 
six months; and in Jerusalem he 
reigned thirty and three years over all 
Israel and Judah.” 


After the battle of Gilboa the king- | 


dom of Israel would naturally be 
thrown into the utmost confusion. 
Saul, their king, was dead. His three 
oldest and warrior sons fell with him 
on the same disastrous field of battle. 
David, who had long been a national 
hero, had been driven by Saul out of 
the country, and was now in exile in 
the land of the Philistines, their con- 
querors. There was in the whole 
breadth of the kingdom not one strong 
man left with any legitimate claims to 
the kingdom. 

There remained, however, a son of 
Saul, about forty years of age, named 
Ish-bosheth, evidently a negative char- 
acter, and wholly under the guidance 
and influence of his great-uncle, Abner 
(II Samuel, 2:8-9; 3:7-11). Abner, who 
had command of the army, and hence 
was the strongest man in the kingdom, 
took Ish-bosheth and retreated to the 
east side of the Jordan, and there pro- 
claimed him king. The Philistines, ap- 
parently and quite naturally, too, had 
now control of the most of the strong- 
holds on the west side of the Jordan. 

David now begins to manifest kingly 
qualities. In previous lessons we have 
Seen something of his qualities as a 
musican, as a courageous and brave- 
hearted soldier, as a leader of the Is- 
raelitish forces, as a man of affairs, un- 
cerstanding the management of men, 

ting wisely, inciting enthusiasm in 
the army; a man of great shrewdness, 
courage and resources, with lofty 


because ye have | 


| 








| ideals of conduct and character if mea- 
sured by the standards of his time. 


His conduct in this crisis of his 
country and of his own life shows that 
he possessed kingly qualities as well. 
First, he seeks Divine counsel. There 
is no better indication of kingly quali- 
ties than the desire to conform con- 
duct to the ascertained will of the Dt- 
vine Being, or, as we would say in 
these days, to be on the right side of 
all great moral questions. A failure to 
do this, and a disposition to take his 
own way without referenec to the Di- 
vine will, was the beginning of Saul’s 
downfall. 


Divine counsel, and sought it in the 
way it was then to be obtained. How, 
we do not know, but in some way thru 
the sole remnant of the priestly fam- 
ily, the other members of which Saul 
| had murdered at Nob in revenge for 
| their protection of David. It does not 
matter in what particular method the 
Divine will was revealed to David thru 
Abishai, 
being that David, at the very outset of 
his career as king, sought the Divine 
counsel; first, as to whether he should 
now attempt to secure the kingdom by 
returning to his country, and, second, 
as to the best place of settlement. 

A second evidence of kingly qualities 
was his treatment of the faction which, 
under the leadership of Saul, had per- 
sistently sought his life. His song of 
the bow (II Samuel, 1:19-27) was not 
merely the manifestation of the truly 





the priest, the important fact | 


| 





David, on the other hand, | 
| felt in this trying time that he needed | 





Christian spirit toward the man who 


had sought his life, but was an exam- 


ple of his profound statesmanship. For | 


the problem which confronted David 
and Israel then was that which con- 
fronted Grant and the American people 
at the close of the war of the rebellion, 
namely, how to bind together the dis- 
tracted nation and restore a stable and 
prosperous government that would 
command the support of every faction. 
There was no better way of doing this 
than to express—which he did in the 
song of the bow, which he ordered 
taught to the children of Judah (II 
Samuel, 1:18)—his sincere feelings to- 
ward the Saul of other days, to laud his 
virtues and to pass over in silence his 
grievous and fatal mistakes and sins. 

In the same line was his conduct to- 
ward the men of Jabesh-gilead immedi- 
ately after he had been chosen king, 
and had been informed as to what they 
had done with the bodies of Saul and 
Jonathan, his son. (Jabesh-gilead was 
in the trans-Jordanic country, where 
Abner was establishing the court of 
Ish-bosheth.) He gives them his bless- 
ing because they have done kindness 
to Saul and his sons. He promises in 
due time to requite them this kindness, 
and urges them to be strong and rali- 
ant now that Saul is dead and the 
country needs valiant and brave de- 
fenders, and modestly announces to 
them his accession to the kingdom of 
Judah as proof of his power to do them 
a good turn in time. This all shows a 
good heart, good sense, and was at the 
same time good politics. All thru his 
career, David made a friend wherever 
he could. 

Two things are to be noted in con- 
nection with David’s move to Tebron. 
He took with him his two wives and 
the families of the six hundred men 
who had stood by him in all his adver- 
sities. He needed these men, it is true; 
but they needed him as well. David’s 
character in some respects degener- 
ated after this, but at this stage he is 
at least true to his friends. (Saul had 
given Michal, David’s first wife, to an- 
other man.) 

Meanwhile, Abner, Saul’s uncle, the 












If the Price 
Is High— 









Luscious berries and other fruits remain 
as fresh as the day they were picked— 
full flavored, delicious, satisfying, and 
keep perfectly with or without sugar, 
when canned in Kerr Mason Jars. There 
can be no mould or spoilage—because the 
patented air-tight sealing composition 
attached to the Kerr Mason Lid does 
away with rubber rings, and makes a 
positive, permanent seal. 
Two other styles of Kerr Jars—the Kerr 
wide mouth Mason and the Kerr Economy 
~have wide mouths for canning large 
fruits and vegetables WHOLE. The Kerr 
Mason Cap fits all Mason Jars, and 
makes canning in Mason Jars a pleasure. 
Your dealer has Kerr Jars and Caps, or 
can get them. Accept no substitute. 
Free recipe book sent on request. 
Address 

KERR GLASS MFG. COMPANY 

Sand Springs, Okla. 


Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Calif, 
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Montgomery Ward’s Great 
Price Cuttin g 








ETTER act quickly! If your copy of 


Book has not reached you, borrow your neighbor's. Or send 
us a post card for one. You must not miss these bargains! 
Wesuggest that you order early. Our 
stocksare large—but sometimes the 
demand for certain lines exceeds our 
expectations, Alw ays remember that 
our guarantee * ‘Satisfaction or Your 
MoneyBack’’ means just what it says. 


If after you have ordered goods you do not 
find them 100% up to your expectations, 


Sound values at cut prices are of- 
fered on every page of this book. You 
will not want to miss these bargains 
in dry goods, shoes, clothing, kitchen 
utensils, household equipment, farm 
implements, furniture, p onographs, 
auto tiresand accessories, paintsand 
oils, hardware, drugs, jewelry, bag- 
gage, groceries—nearly every kind Tturn them: 
merchandi 


ise in common demand. 


All-Wool Slip-Over Sweaters 
See Page 80 o voi 9Q78 


Book for this All 
Ruceed Slip-Over Ss 'weat- 

Three colors—No. 31M- 
9451, Purple ye Old Gold 
trimming—No. 31M9452, Green 
Cardinal ek lel ay 31M- 
9453, Maroon, Green 2 an ol 
36 to 46 inch chest. Order size 4 inches 
larger then chest measure taken over clothing. 
Shaker knit close and firm selected all-wool 

yarns. Shipping weight about 234 pounds. 
A Bh wonderf value at $9.78, 





extiee. 


See Page 58 of Sale Book for this$ 75 = 
Youths’ Fall Suit Bargain. Order 

by No, 3934308 for Olive All Wool 

Cassimere, or No. 39M312 in 
Brown. Ages, 15 to 19 years. 
Chest, 31 to 35 inches. Smart 
Gouble-breasted two button 
coats. Guaranteed Gibraltar 
serge lining in shade to match 
outer material. Haircloth coat 
fronts maintain the stylish 
~ Shapeliness. All strain points 
*, bar tacked to prevent ripping. 
¢ Five-button vest. Trousers 






4-point 


Eersnctes “oti, Sat oust 
P pockets. Dping weight 
ebout S pounds. ; 


purchase price, but will pay the cost of 
transportation both ways. 


LOOK AT THESE PRICE CUTS! 
Jap Silk Embroidered Waists 





Modish cuffs of self-material. 
not buy at least two of these waists? $3.98. 
Shipping weight, 13 ounces; sizes, 34 to 46. 


Young America High School Suits } mateatiowey 32: Gauge Barbed Wire 


1 80M1476. 





er—as perfect and free from rust 
as the day it left the mills. Two 
strands thoroughly annealed 12- sicher at 
gauge wire twisted together, with Points 
standard 
every 3 inches. 
if you want it for 2% cents per pound. 
have only 200 carloads of this wire and at 
this price it will sell very fast. 
weight, about 114 pounds to the spool. 


























































Ht your copy os 
of thi 


the big 152-page Sale 


We will not only refund the 


See Page 22 of Sale 
Book for Jap Silk $ 98 
Waists at wholesale 
cosit The silk was bought in 
Japan last September at half the 
rice demanded today. Order by 
o. 15 M8673 for White; No. 
415 M8675 for Black; No.15M8677 
for Flesh. Smart tailored model. 
Front panel exquisitely em- 
broidered. New style ome 
ry 


Book — Order 
Tested ats 
— ethe Betish Per 
made for the ritis 
Government. Nev Pound 
been exposed to weath- JF: rsertaiy 


See Pages 130- = Soe id 


Pea ¥! 


length barb Pater 
ORDER QUICK— “We 


Shipping 


Chicago 
Kansas w City 
Fort Worth 
Por 
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Blue Buckle OvéerAlls 





RADE WARA 





Oof USPetOre 


‘‘Strong-for-Work’”’ 


Blue Buckles’ freedom from bind or pull, their 
tough, enduring quality-materials and Union work- 
manship will convince you that better made and 
better wearing work clothes can’t be bought! 


Seams sewn with heavy-ply thread last the life 


Blue Buckle 
" for chil 
dren 4to 16 years 
duplicate the men’s 
@arments in qual 
ity, pattern and 
workmanship. 
They’re the best 
wearing play-éar- 
ment soldin 
America. 


Oepyright 1980 by 
Jobdbers Over All Co., Ine, 









Better Silage—More of it 


of the garment; 
tears. Broad, easy, stay-up suspenders mean com- 


fort. The real brass buttons and loops never rust! 


Know what Blue Buc 
Next overalls you buy, make ’em Blue Buckles! 


tack-stitching prevents rips and 


cles give in work-comfort. 


Ask your dealer for Blue Buckles 


Jobbers Over All Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest manufacturers of overalls in the world 


“Tuning ap” one of 
the world’s largest 
passenger locomo- 
tives for a run on the 
Atlantic City R.R 





With a Machine Built for Long Life 








Big, open throat w ith extra 
web above for Speec ly, sure 
fee ding. Frictionless roll- 
er bearings on feed table. 
Real shear-cut, spiralled 
knives with safety break 
pins. Adjustable cutter 


bar. Blower belted sep- 


arately. Practically non- 
clogging. Breakdowns 
rare 












HE quality of your silage should 

be your first consideration. Clean- 
cut silage, of uniform length, will pack 
tighter, keep better and will be 
relished better. Users all agree 
that this is the kind of silage made 
by the Appleton. 


APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


The Appleton with its ravenous capacity 
shortens the silo-filling job. This cuts the 
cost of silage. It gives less trouble, 
less for repairs and is built for longer life. 
So, when you figure it all out, it pays to buy an 
Appleton, Send for Free Book No. G 


Appleton Manufacturing Co. 


costs 











Batavia, til. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Omaha, Neb 
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only strong character among his fol- 
lowers, fled with Saul’s youngest son, 
Ish-bosheth, to Mahanaim, on the east 
side of the Jordan. From this point he 


carried on a sort of guer 1 warfare 
not against the Philisti who seen 
to have held nearly all the strong 
points on the west side, bu iinst 
D whose r¢ o*% il to Hebr 1d 
n } th >» ft ( J 144) } , 
i to him that ! was to he 
ntire kingdom. In one of the raids, 
\sa the younger son of Z l 
Javid's olde sister, W l \ 
I only under prot lins 
( Wi! Abner less, 
Joab, his 1 the never forg nd 
w 1 } opp¢ in re. 
Th opportunity came in about two 
years Ish-bosheth accused Abner of 
1isconduct with Rizpah, his fat S 
concubine Abner, deeply offende i, 


to David at Het 


nro! 


sent messengers 
acknowledged him as king, and 
ised to bring over the ten tribes to his 
support. Joab hears of Abner’s friend- 
ly visit, after his seniatane 
sent a messenger to invite him to re- 
turn, meets him at the gate of the city, 
and under pretense of friendly counsel, 
murders him in cold blood. Abner was 
a man big enough to know that nothing 
but disaster could come from continu- 
ing the feud. He recognized David's 
kingly qualities and the absence of 
them in Ish-bosheth. From the first he 
seems to have been anxious for some 
definite understanding with David. Da- 
vid never forgave Joab for his dastard- 
ly deed. Long years afterward, he laid 
it as a duty upon Solomon to punish 
with death this act of treachery. 

The party of Saul was now withouta 
real leader. Two of Ish-bosheth’s cap- 
tains, anxious to win David's favor, 
murder him in cold blood and bring 
the gory head to David at Hebron. 
When Abner was slain, David pro- 
claimed a fast, himself attended the 
funeral as chief mourner, openly de- 
nounced Joab’s treachery, and invoked 





shortly 


a curse upon the head of his uncle 
now a general of his army. When the 
head f Ish-bosheth was brought to 
him, he ordered the immediate execu- 
tion of his murderers and buried the 
head in the sepulchre of Abner. There 


acle to his becoming 
king of the twelve tribes or all Israel. 

! election by 
attempt to 


was now no ol st 


Yothing remained but his 
the elders He does not 


force matters, but waits the develop- 
ment of events for five vears and a 
half. He had been anointed by Samuel 


for some high office, not announced at 
the time, and while he had long real- 
ized that it was the Divine will, he 
does not assume the crown until he is 
chosen by the elders. 

The early kings of Israel were not 
absolute monarchs. They were chosen 
or anointed by God to their office, and 
the nomination was ratified by the 
people speaking thru their nba ok 
tives. It was thus in the case of Saul, 
David, Solomon and Rehoboam “The 
roots of republican representative gov- 
ernment, or, in other words, of free in- 
are firmly imbedded in the 
and customs. The time for 
* was not yet, but the prin- 
ciple of representation by elders, the 


stitutions 
Jewish laws 


h rennubl 
the 1 blic 





trial by jury, the right of a until 
trial could be had, the supr y of 
justice between rich and p were as 
firmly imbedded in the old Jewish law 
they are in our own constitution. 
David, tho anointed by God to be king 
Israel, could not presume to act 
king over Judah until elected by 
tha nor over all Israel l 
choset rr elected by the remaining 
he was seven and one-half 

years afterward. 

Cattlemen Claim Discrimination In 
Loans—1 Kansas Live Stock As i- 
tior nd tl! presidents of some of the 
southern ve stock exchanges held a con- 
f < i assed a resolution urging 
that funds t provided immediately r 
cattle raisers. The complaint is that cat 
tle grower re not able to obtair funds, 
while promoters of non-essential indus- 


tries and wild-cat oil schemes have been 
able to obtain money. They demand that 
the federal banking board at once provide 
a plan by which the live stock industry 


may receive credit. 
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NEVER. HAPPENS 


When the Cow Kicks over 
pail the milk is spilled a 
This cannot happen if you use a 
Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy Pail. This 
new pail is spill-proof. An auto- 
matic valve is your protection 
against spills. This simple device 
saves milk and money for you. 


The Pail Pays for Itself several 
times over during the summer sea- 
son when the flies and heat cause 
the cow to kick. It is a protection 
against costly milk waste by spills. 


The Non-Spill Pail is absolutely 
sanitary. It is made of heavy char- 
coal tin plate. Its seams are 
smoothly soidered, leaving no crev- 
ices where germs can lodge. Its 
capacity is 3 gallons. A closely 
woven brass sieve, protected by a 
non-splash rim, strains the milk and 
keeps dirt and foreign substances 
out of the pail. 


an open 
nd | 


= 
[ 
ost. 


Your local dealer sells it or will get 
it for you. It’s a Schlueter metal 
product. 

Dealers: Write for our 


setion. Your custon wel 
Non-S pill Sanitary Dairy Pails 


special propo- 


want 


Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 











crease 
action and make 


Clover Leaf Tank Heater 
Pays for Itself 
Known by everybody who has in- 
d, as the best Heater 

construction -- 


$44. is price right now, 
based en present 
cost of material 
Higher later. 


= price to be shipped 
ater. 
= CEDAR RAPIDS FOUN- 
DRY & MACHINE CO 
Dept .100 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Kotler 
Chain has 16000 [b.. breaking 
strain. No short turns. I 

ins in Self 





Ear Corn—50 Busheis in 
three minutes. 
SOLD ON POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today 


A. F. MEYER MFC. CD. sox2sg Morton, hi 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Quess + 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 


THE DAIRY 
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Buying Dairy Feeds 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is it advisable to buy commercial 
dairy feed rather than buying such 
feeds as oats and doing my own mix- 
ing at home? Would it be advisable to 
buy now? How much feed will it take 
for twenty-five cows?” 

In the manufacture of such human 
foods as oatmeal, corn meal, sugar, 
ete., there result byproducts such as 
oat hulls, finely broken particles of oat 
kernels, hominy feed, gluten feed, mo- 
lasses, etc. By-products of this sort 
are often mixed with oil meal and cot- 
ton seed meal to make commercial 
dairy feed. A _ typical commercial 
dairy feed contains around 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent protein, or about one- 
half as much as is contained in cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal. It contains two 
or three times as much protein as is 
contained in corn but only about two- 
thirds as much energy. The typical 
commercial dairy feed is well balanced 
and is bulky and palatable so that 
there is no need for using such feeds 
as bran. 

In the ordinary year the commer- 
cial dairy feeds are most worth while 
in the eastern part of the cor belt. 
In the western part of the corn belt 
corn, oats, oil meal, cottonseed meal 
and bran ordinarily sell low enough so 
that the dairyman who really under- 
stands feeding gets good pay for mix- 
ing his own ration. 

Without knowing our correspond- 
ent’s situation more in detail we hesi- 
tate to give any definite advice as to 
just what feeds he should buy for his 
twenty-five cows. In view of the fact, 
however, that oil meal is now selling 
at a rather reasonable price, we be- 
lieve that our correspondent will make 
no mistake in laying in a supply of five 
or six tons of oil meal. It is a little 
early as yet to buy bran to good ad- 
vantage but we would suggest that our 
correspondent watch the bran market 
during August, September and Octo- 
ber and in case he can buy bran at a 
somewhat lower price per pound than 
oats he might lay in several tons of 
bran. The chief objection to buying 
much bran in advance is the fact that 
mice work on stored bran worse than 
almost any other feed. 





Controlling Contagious Abortion 


Some of the most practical work in 
the study of the control of con- 
tagious abortion has been done by the 
Connecticut Experiment Station. In 
bulletin 103 recently published they 
present their conclusion that the bull 
is by far the most important means 
of spreading the disease. It seems 
that the abortion bacteria may be car- 
ried in the sheath of the bull for many 
days and perhaps weeks. To kill these 
bacteria the Connecticut Experiment 
Station people have the most faith in 
such disinfectants as lysol and liquor 
cresolis compositus. Of these two dis- 
infectants, liquor cresolis compositus 
is the cheaper, and may be secured at 
relatively small expense from any 
large drug store when purchased in 
quantities of one gallon or more. One- 
twelfth pint or one-sixth of a glass of 
liquor cresolis compositus mixed with 
a gallon of water makes the right 
strength. 

To inject the liquor cresolis compo- 
situs solution into the sheath of the 
bull it is best to use a combination 
suction and injection pump. The Con- 
necticut bulletin 103 suggests the Gar- 
land continuous flow pump as being a 
good pump of this type, which can be 
secured from almost any supply house. 
it should be equipped with a rubber 
hose with an outside diameter of not 
more than eleven-sixteenths of an inch 
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and a bore of five-sixteenths of an 
inch. | 

Disinfection should be given the bull 
before and after each service and at 
each operation at least two quarts of | 
the disinfectant should be used. With 
a good pump of the type described it 
takes about thirty complete strokes of 
the piston to deliver two quarts, | 

There are a number of other prac- 
tical details presented in bulletin 103 
which are well worth the consideration 
of our dairy readers. The Connecticut 
people have been working on this prob- 
lem very earnestly for the past five 
years and are developing a practical 
attitude toward the disease. Ow: read- 
ers who are particularly interested 
should write to the Storrs Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Storrs, Conn., 
for bulletin 103 on specific measures 
for the control and ultimate eradica- 
tion of the disease, 





Does It Pay to Use Pure-Bred 
Bulls? 


A survey was recently conducted in 
two counties in Illinois, which showed 
in a very conclusive fashion the bene- 
fit of using a pure-bred bull in a dairy 
herd. The survey was made in Kane 
and McHenry counties over 577 farms. 
These farms were classified in three 
groups. In group one were the farms 
on which pure-bred bulls were used. 
In group two were the farms on which 
grade bulls were used, and scrub bulls 
headed the herds on the farms in the 
third group. In working out the aver- 
age labor income for these three 
groups, it was found that the income 
from group one was $862; that from 
group two, $484, and that from group 
three, $170. There is nothing in this 
record to show how high a quality the 
pure-bred bulls were, but even the fact 
that enough selection was employed to 
pick pure-bred rather than grade or 
scrub stuff made a difference of sev- 
eral hundred per cent in the farm in- 
come. If a further investigation were 
to be made, and those farms listed 
where only pure-bred dairy bulls with 
high milk-producing ancestry were 
used, it is probable that the income 
from such a group would double that 
of group one. 

Another interesting thing shown in 
the same survey is that the longer a 
scrub bull was used, the less money 
was made. Those farms that used a 
scrub bull for from one to five years 
had a labor income of only $198. When 
they used scrub bulls for from five to 
ten years, they were actually $243 in 
the hole. In other words, they paid 
$243 a year for the privilege of milk- 
ing a bunch of scrub cows and doing 
their other farm work. Widely differ- 
ent results were obtained with the 
pure-bred bulls. When pure-bred bulls 
were used for from one to five years, 
the farm income was $799. When they 
were used for from five to ten years 
the income was $1,102. 

Facts of this sort are not particu- 
larly new or startling. In theory we 
are all convinced that the pure-bred 
dairy bull is the only one worth while. 
Of course, a great many farmers post- 
pone securing a good bull from year 
to year until conditions are better or 
until they feel more able to go in for 
dairying on a bigger scale. A survey 
of this sort, however, shows very clear- 
ly that delay of this type is the most 
expensive thing that the dairy farmer 
can incur. Where a large herd is used, 
a pure-bred bull ought to be the first 
investment. Where only a few cows 
are being milked, the problem is more 
difficult. There, however, the pure- 
bred bull clubs have enabled small 
farmers in many sections to secure the 
benefits of a good sire without prohib- 
itive expense. | 
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SEPARATOR 
saves most over 
any other separator 
or skimming system 
T'S A GREAT MISTAKE for any dairy farmer without a sepa- 


rator or using an inferior machine to put off the purchase of a 
New De Laval Cream Separator in the summer months es- 
pecially with butter-fat at the present unusually high price. 


Great as are the advantages of the New De Laval over all 
other separators, as well as over any gravity setting system, at 
every season of the year, they are even greater during the mid- 
summer season than at any other time. 

This is because hot weather conditions occasion greatest 
butter-fat losses with gravity setting and render it most difhcult 
to maintain quality of product with any gravity system or un- 
sanitary separator, while, morover, the quantity of milk is usually 
greatest, and any loss in either quantity or quality of product 
means more. 

Then there is the great saving in time and labor with the 
simple, easy running, easily cleaned, large capacity New De Laval 
machines over all other methods of separators which naturally 
counts for more at this time of the year. 

Hence the great mistake of putting off the purchase of a New 
De Laval Cream Separator in summer, whether you already have 
a poor machine or none at all, and every dairy farmer should 
keep in mind not only that a De Laval will pay for itself in a few 
months but may, if desired, be bought on such liberal terms as 
to actually save its own cost while being paid for. 

Every claim thus made is subject to easy demonstration, 
and every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to 
prove these claims to you, in your own dairy, without cost or 
obligation on your part. 





Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 
If you do not know him, write to the nearest 
office for catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
























Do You Milk 6 Cows or More ‘ 


F you do, you have undoubtedly asked yourself 

these questions:--Is it true that a milking machine 

will greatly reduce my milking time? Is it absolutely 

safe to use on my cows? Willit pay me to in- 

stall a milker in my dairy? [ig snp :' 
j 


These questions, and hundreds or: others, are ff | @ yn 
answered in a fair-minded way in this new booklet: f/f dat il 
whl 

Myphh shy 


“The Truth About 
Mechanical Milking” 


This booklet of bed- in the back deal with |} 
rock facts is yours for the Universal directly. }[/ 
the asking. Ithas been It is written to give you 
prepared by the Universal — ee Oe eae 08 
> 7 yayS wanted to 
rete pe ‘con Con know -- about mechanical milking. A 
ut it is mot a Universal ook of vitalinterest to every dairyman 
catalog. Only afew pages who milks six cows or more. 
Clip this coupon and send it to us today. No 
obligation. The book will be mailed, free of charge 
and postpaid, immediately upon receipt of your letter. 


The Universal Milking Machine Co., Columbus, O. 
2 © GY A ME BF SBE Som wa RF 


e UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO., 104W. Mound St., Columbus, O. 
; Gentlemen:-- 





Please send me a copy of the booklet, “The Truth About Mechanical Milking.” 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Farming the 
Fordson way 


Over 100,000 farmers in every section of the 
country are successfully farming the Fordson way. 

















They find that greater efficiency in operation 
and increased production result from using these 
specially designed power farming implements. 


There is a specially built power farming 
implement for every farm operation with your 
Fordson tractor. 


See the Fordson Dealer in your town. 










Distributor Fordson Implements 


Herring Motor Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Fordson Power Farming 
Demonstration, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., August 
Fe, 19... 20. 

$50,000 worth of Special 
Power Farming Equipment. 
50 Fordson Tractors plow- 
ng, seeding, discing, thresh- 





| ing and operating all kinds 


of farm machinery, 
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OLIVER 


No.7 PLOW 


Ht yj. SRR ope! 








The Oliver No. 7 plow represents the most 
advanced design in plow construction. It is 
the plow that more than 100,000 farmers now 
are successfully using with their Fordson. It 
is the plow you should demand for yours. 





DISC HARROWS 





No seed-bed is properly prepared without the 
use of a disc harrow. This Roderick Lean 
Automatic Disc Harrow was developed ex- 
clusively for Fordson farmers. It has the 
unqualified endorsement of thousands of 
users everywhere. There are also specially 
built for use with the Fordson, a Roderick 
Lean orchard disc harrow, a spike tooth 
harrow, and a spring tooth harrow. 


AMSCO 


TRACTOR DRILL 








The best prepared seed-bed produces maxi- 
mum crops only when properly seeded. The 
Amsco Tractor Drill represents seventy-five 
years of drill-manufacturing experience, and 
is the choice of Fordson users everywhere. 
When you buy a drill you'll want the Amsco, 
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Corn Plants 


corn plants begin to tas- 
their ears, it is a 
to spend a few hours in the 
rn field. Even in the case of a so- 
lied pure variety like Reid’s Yellow 
pnt, you will find that the different 
ants vary considerably. Some of them 
gin to tassel about fifty-five days 
er time of planting, whereas others 
n’t begin to tassel until about seven- 
five days after planting. A few of 
plants have white stripes in their 
aves, and here and there you find a 
ant which is a dwarf. A few of the 
nts seem to be unable to unroll their 
aves properly. Some of the plants 
Ve narrow leaves and others have 
usually broad leaves. Some of the 
aves are edged with red, whereas 
ners are very pale green. There are 
many different kinds of corn plants 
the ordinary corn field as there are 
nds of people in the city of Chicago. 

t is too bad that plants with a pale 
ben color or with white stripes in 
bir leaves should be allowed to pro- 
e pollen to fertilize the kernels of 


When the 
l and send out 
od time 


ow a scrub bull run loose. 
» thousands of stalks in the ordinary 
mn field which have a serious weak- 
ss of some kind. Some of them have 
mty of pollen, but bear no ears. Oth- 
$s put out a cluster of four or five 
ported ears, none of which are any 
od. Others blow down easily. Of 
irse, four out of every five corn 
Ks are all right, but there are 
bugh weak ones so that the yield is 
> down by at least four or five bush- 
per acre. No matter how carefully 
select good looking ears for seed 
ar after year we are bound to carry 
or these weaknesses, 
‘ub pollen which has been 
put the field. At the Iowa experi- 
mt station, at Ames, where they 
we been breeding Reid’s Yellow Dent 
-to-row for the past fifteen years, 
y are still bothered by the fact that 
put six plants out of every thousand 
* either pure white 
striped that they are unable to bear 
¥ good ears. 
is interesting to study the shed- 
¢ of corn pollen. Two or three days 
r the corn tassels first appear, you 
notice that toward the tips of the 
sel branches slender little sacs are 
out on the end of short threads. 
Pse sacs are the anthers, and in a 
or two they split and shed pollen. 
pollen is flying most freely 
> 10 o’clock in the morning, just as 
i dew is going off and the day is 
nning to warm up. When the heat 
he day comes on, there is very little 
en flying, for at this time the air is 
hot and dry that the pollen grains 
nld die if exposed to it more than 
an hour. The anthers are only 
Sut a quarter of an inch long and an 
th of an inch wide, but they are 
re enough to contain three thou- 
@ pollen grains. The ordinary tas- 
before it gets thru blooming puts 
from five to ten thousand anthers, 
you see there are altogether be- 
pn fifteen and thirty million pollen 
Ms produced by the ordinary corn 
t. It only takes one pollen grain 
artilize one kernel of corn, or about 
pollen grains to fertilize an ear of 
This means that 999 out of every 
© pollen grains go to waste. You 
f realize this waste when you walk 
a corn field in early August and 
the pollen grains by the million 
bring the ground and the leaves of 
a. The pollen as it sifts down from 
tassel has only about one chance 
thousand of hitting a silk and that 
ne reason the tassels produce so 
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because of the | 
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® really good corn plants. It is like | 
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at the OilPull 
diator stands for | 














Wen working to full capacity under the hottest summer sun—or running 
idle at 40° below zero, the OilPull cooling system keeps the motor temperature 
within absolutely safe limits and at the correct point for perfect kerosene burning. 


For the OilPull is cooled with oi/, not water—another point of OilPull quality —another 
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exclusive OilPull feature that eliminates all possibility of cooling troubles. 


Compare oil-cooling with the ordinary method of water-cooling— 


Oil-Cooling 
No boiling—no evaporating in hottest weather— 
goes indefinitely without refilling. 
No freezing in coldest weather—no need of ever 
draining radiator. 
No deposit of scale or sediment—circulating 
system always open. 
Oil is a metal preservative—prevents rusting— 
the OilPull radiator lasts as long as the tractor. 
The OilPull oil-cooling system automatically 
keeps the motor at the right temperature at all 
loads—warm for low loads—increasingly cooler 
from half load to full load. The Aarder the 
OilPull works, the cooler it runs. 
The OilPull oil-cooling system eliminates a cool- 
ing fan—no lost power—no belt troubles. 


Water-Cooling 


Water evaporates quickly—requires frequent 
replacement. 

Water freezes and must be drained daily in cold 
weather to prevent broken parts. 

Water boils easily, produces sediment and clogs 
the circulating system. 

Water rusts the circulating system parts—the 
metal quickly deteriorates. 

Water cooled tractors get hotter as the load 
increases, 


Y Cooling fans usually consume 1!4 to 2 H.P. and 
are a source of constant annoyance and trouble. 
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Besides oil-cooling, the OilPull has many other proved advantages. 
standing features that has enabled the OilPull to establish a record for dependability, economy and long 
life that has stood unequaled since the beginning of the tractor industry. There’s a choice of four sizes— 
12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P. See your Rumely dealer or send for catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMLEY THRESHER COMPANY, /nc. 


La Porte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warhouses 


And it is this combination of out- 


ADVANCE~RUMELY 















































much more pollen than really seems to | 


be necessary. 
If you wish to prove that pollen is 











absolutely necessary to make an ear of 
corn, suppose you tie a paper sack over 
a young ear just as it is beginning to 
send out its silks. Perhaps two or 
three kernels of corn will develop on 
this ear, because of pollen that reach- 
es the silks in spite of you, but if you 
do your work really there 
will not be any kernels whatsoever. 
Suppose you examine an ear of corn 
just as it 
On peeling back the husks you 
will find that there are as many silks 
as there are kernels. The pollen grains 
fall on the silks and send tubes down 
them, which cause the corn kernels to 
grow. As soon as the corn kernel has 
been fertilized, the silk dries up, but 
if it has not been fertilized the silk re- 
mains green for several weeks. When 
you consider all the chances for pollen 
grains to light somewhere else than 
on the silks, it is remarkable how well 
most ears of corn are fertilized. 
Every day during July and August, 
the corn field is like a huge storage 
battery. When you are in a power 
house, you can see the engine running 
and listen to the well-oiled machinery. 
In the 


carefully 


‘ 
silks, 


corn field there is no sound, ex- | 


first begins to put out its | 


cept the rustling of the wind among 
the leaves. But the power is there just 
the same, and it is up to you to use 
your imagination. 


Schools and Land Values 


A Cherokee county, Iowa, 
writes: 

“Referring to your editorial on the 
consolidated school, in your issue of 
June 11th, let me say that the consoli- 
dated school will lower land values 
because of higher taxes, higher pay for 
teachers, etc.” 

Theoretically that might possibly be 





subscriber 


true. Practically it does not seem to COMPANY 
be true. In answer to the question as Cole Great G; 
to whether the consolidated school has Port Washington, Wis. — 


affected land values, 670 farmers 
whose children go to consolidated 
schools answered that the school had 
increased land values, 219 that it had 
had no effect, and only 16 said that it 
had decreased land values. 

It is quite true that a school in a 
neighborhood does not increase the 
productive value of land, but it is also 
true that a man who has a family of 
children growing up will as a rule pay 
more for a farm close to a good school 
than for a farm which is not near such 
a school. 


| panna ie yams 
| THE J. A. SCOTT COMPANY 
j 6 oe Monmouth, ti, 
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The Turner 
Simplicity 
delivers 70% of developed power to 
the draw bar. The Turner is the 





simple, trouble-proof tractor. 


Turner Simplicity Farm Engines, 
All styles. 


sizes 148 to 12 H. P 
Write for Catalog 
TURNER MFG. 

















LIGHTNING RODS 


14c PER FOOT 


Best Quality ty Copper— Extra Heavy Cable 
A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies, System co mple te 
with full directions for installing. No 
agents. You get wholesale price. 


Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 
Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are se- 
curely protecting ~~ of farm homes and 
wil) protect yours. —_ for FREE book 
on lightning rotccton. 4 lainly just the 
facts you will for it today. 
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[FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson'= expert knowledge. 
snewer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 





He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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[improved Hog House Floor 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
im sending herewith a 
floors I have in my 
I have 


sketch 


so arranged that I can 
a hose to the hydrant and slush 
ors and it will all run out. This 
iway with all the dust and dirt, 
a sow upsets her slop in the pen 
run to the driveway and will 





hog house, 





best to use, and about what would it 
cost?” 

This is rather a novel idea, but we 
can no reason why it should not 
be worked out satisfactorily. Many of 
the new elevators are being built with 
cement grain storage tanks, and they 
seem to be entirely satisfactory. If 
the cement blocks are of good quality, 
no moisture from rains should strike 
thru the wall; but if any evidence of 


see 


Driveway Slopes long way of 
building are inch drop cach way 











Sanitary floor jr hig iu: 2-1/6 


I have 


not wet under her bedding. 
found it very satisfactory.” 
This is an adaptation of the familiar 


dairy barn and no doubt is very con- | 
whether it | 


venient. I doubt, however, 
is any better than having drains at the 
corner of each two pens next to drive- 


way, have the pen floors slope towards | 


these drains and also having the feed 
way a trifle higher in the middle so it 


will not get sloppy under foot. It 
would seem that the four-inch drop 

uld be dangerous for large sows 
heavy with pig. 





Lightning-Rod Question 

\ Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“We are building an octagonal barn 
et in diameter between extreme 

, with silo in center, and would 
like information as to the proper way 
-cting lightning-rods for such con- 

§ tion. Also we are intending to use 
rods taken from a dismantled 

for rodding the new barn. 
are in good condition, but 
have to be spliced to make them 
enough for the new building. How 
1 these rods—which are of the ordi- 
braided wire cables—be spliced 
effectively? Must the ends be sold- 
i, or can the different wires be 

ted together?” 

Put a point on top of the silo and 
run a cable down along the outside of 
the silo to the moist ground under the 
foundation. From the central point 
also run three cables down along the 
roof and ground them at the outside 
the walls, spacing these cables as 
nearly equally as convenient. A point 


60 


points 


ing 
ling 


The rods 


nary 


tw 


of 


should be placed on each of these 
cables about 20 feet from the center 
of the building. If there is a heavy 


metal hay track, it also should be 
grounded to some of these cables. 
The best way to join these cables 
v i be to braid the loose ends to- 
g YY as well as you can, and then 
solder over the joint to make it secure 
and to prevent corrosion. If the mea- 
8 rents are carefully made, these 
j can be made and soldered before 
i tbles are put up. In fact. all 
lightning-rod connections should be 
s ed if possible. 
Using $ Silo ie Granary 
Illinois subscriber writes: 
have a concrete block silo which 
I not care to use further for a silo. 
It ; no air spaces in the blocks. I 
need of a granary, and have been 
lering whether it would be pos 
s to use the silo for this purpose 
T size of the silo is 18x40 feet. 
Would grain be apt to heat if confined 
iz h a space? In case there is such 
langer, how could it be avoided? 
Would there be any objection to put- 


ting in two extra floors and putting 
below, corn in the middle and 

's above? In case this was done, 
What type of elevator would be the 








this is seen, it could easily be remedied 
by giving the outside surface a coat or 
two of ordinary paint. 

Dry grain should not heat in such a 
granary, but, of course, it would hardly 
be safe to put corn in until it had pret- 
ty thoroly dried out. If put in directly 
from the field, clay tiles placed verti- 
cally and connecting with some laid on 
the floor should be put up thru the 
corn. 

We presume the three floors could 
be put in as suggested, but they would 
have to be made pretty tight and pret- 
ty secure to keep the upper grains from 
working thru into that below. We 
should think that an ordinary portable 
elevator could be used by cutting a 
hole thru the chute for each story, at 
least until it was determined whether 
or not the granary idea is satisfactory. 


le 





Then some sort of a vertical elevator | 


could be put in. 
plan is entirely new to us. 





Depth to Put Water Pipes 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“We wish to. pipe the water from 

r flowing well to our house, a dis- 
tance of about fifteen rods. Would 
like to know how deep to lay the pipes 
to prevent freezing. The well has a 
strong flow. How should we go about 
piping the water to get it to work sat- 
isfactorily ?” 

The depth necessary to lay pipe to 
prevent danger from freezing will de- 
pend not only on,the particular degree 
of cold you have but also on the local 
conditions. Thus a south slope will 
not freeze so deep as a north one, nor 
will it freeze so hard south of a group 
of trees as it would on the north side 
of them. Our correspondent ought al- 
most to be able to tell from what has 
been noticed as to the depth of freez- 
ing from digging pits and so on. In 
general, five feet should make a pipe 
pretty safe against any trouble from 
freezing, especially if some straw or 
fodder is put along the way to catch 
and hold the snow. As the final half 


or three-quarters of a foot will not add 
a whole lot to the work of laying the 
pipe, it usually pays in such a case 


to put the pipe down so there will be 
no question about its freezing 

We can hardly advise our corre- 
spondent as to the best way to handle 


the water supply from the strong flow- | 


ing well without knowing something 
about the lay of the land, whether the 
well is higher or lower than ‘he house 
and how much, how much water wil? 
be necessary for use, and so on. With- 
out further information, we should say 
that the distance is too great to try to 
suck the water, and that our corre- 
spondent will have to put a windmill 
down at the well and force the water 
to the tank in the attic of the house 
or to a pressure tank in the basement. 
But under certain conditions quite dif- 
ferent arrangements might be advis- 
able 


We must confess the | 

















Mr. J. E. 


Tractor—one 


McClelland os 
of the 
Drive Performance Contest. 


“Chain Drive is O. K.” 


Says This Texas Farmer 


Blessing 


winners 





, Texas, and his Titan 


prize in the recent Chain 


ARD work, and plenty of it, is the service record of this 


10-20 Titan Tractor on Mr. 


Breaking new ground, plowing several 


in Southern Texas. 


McClelland's 320 acre farm 


hundred acres of hard sod, hauling heavy road drags, grading 
down steep levee banks—these ere a few of the jobs it has 


handled. 


The chain drive on this tractor proved its efficiency, 
reliability and economy under these strenuous conditions. 


Due to an accident, one chain repair was made necessary. 


Two damaged links were replaced in a few minutes, 
cost or trouble to the tractor operator. 


at no 
This repair put the 


chain in first class condition—good for many more years of 


farm service. 


Mr. McClelland is fully satisfied with this drive—says it 
is O. K., and that he believes a farmer gets more real service 
from a chain-driven tractor than any other type. 

It will pay you to see that the tractor you buy is one of 
the several well-known makes now equipped with Chain Drive. 
Our descriptive booklet will give you valuable information 


on power drives for farm machinery. 


you on request, 


A copy will be sent 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers 
Indianapolis, 


DIAMOND 


CHAIN <<? DRIVE 


of High 


G rade 


Since 1899) 
: U.S.A. 


Chains 














Tile Valve Against Back-Water 


A Missouri 

“Do you know anything about a flood 
gate or valve to keep the creek water 
from backing up a drainage ditch? I 
have a piece of land that does not 
overflow, but the creek backs the wa- 
ter up a drainage ditch and covers 
about twelve to fifteen acres. I think 
that if I could buy or make a gate or 
valve for a two-foot tile, I would build 
a concrete dam across the drainage 
ditch on my line and bury the tile in 
it, and have the valve shut off the 
tile when the water started to back 
up. In this way I believe I could get 
a crop every season.” 


subscriber writes: 


We have never seen this tried in ex- 
actly this way, but can see chances for 
a good many complications. However, 


it seems that it might be practicable 





to work something of this kind. If it 
is a very large drainage ditch, we 
should think it would be necessary to 
have larger than a two-foot tile, but 
that is a nt on which one’s own 
judgment will be required. At any 
rate, the concrete dam should be made 
secure enough that it will not be | 
washed out in case it is overflowed 
The valve or gate would have to be 


so arranged that it would be closed by 
a float whenever the water below it 
reached a certain height. If the float 
is of hollow metal, of good size, and 
well soldered, it can be made to close 
the valve with considerable pressure. 


The float should be covered with rub- | 


ber or some material to make a fairly 
water-tight joint more easily. 

Have any of our readers had experi- 
ence with a device of this sort? If so, 
we should be glad to hear from, you. 

















« 
‘LINED’ ©" 24 HouRS 
(Pat. App. for) Made of absolutel 
Acid-ProofLin- § clear Long Leaf Yel- 
ingkeeps airout § low Pine boiled inCre- 
—and moisture § osote. Acid-Proof 
and juices ef § Lined, Painted outside, 
corn away from pean Anchored. 
staves. even’ ‘on’t blow down. 
freezing and . 
Non-Shrinkable 
Rot-Proof i 
No shrinking or swell- 
ing of staves. No 
frozen silage. Finest 


eircle doors and ee 
FREE BOOK on Gort utd 





Today f 
T Rt co, 
1210 Maia St. Keokuk, ia, 





American Flint Tile Sites 


Will Save Your Late Corn Crop 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
From Plants at Carlisle 







and Fort Dodge, lowa 
» Save Money and cna 
By ordering your s! Ww 


COATES MFG. co. 


Dept. 674, Des Moines, Towa 








Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’”’ 
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Are Yours Winners? 


Every breeder of live stock knows 





the distinction that comes from being 
a winner at the lowa State Fair— 
the world’s greatest agricultural fair. 


Over 400,000 attendance. You 
couldn’t find a better place to ade 





vertise your herd or farm products. 


This year’s prize list offers 


$135,000 CASH PREMIUMS 


Horses - - $28,000 
Cattle - - $35,000 





Swine - - $10,000 
Sheep - - $ 5,000 
Poultry - - $ 2,000 


Your stock will be shown to wonderful advantage in a 
new $200,000 CATTLE BARN—Cool, Clean, Conven- 
ient. Permanent brick barns for all live stock depart- 
ments. 


A postal will bring a premium list 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


Aug. 25—Sept. 3 


Live stock entries close August 1 
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SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA Soa 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to = 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
qwat this in your herd by worming them with 
A vTwo Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
BREAKS and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BO 
Shores-Mueller Co., Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa HERES PROOF Cedar Rapids, lowa OF SO 
Gentlemer t USE NO GUN 
I can say thet Shores Torpedoes sure | Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWALLOWED 
| 


bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy 


the worms out quick. They are the best NATURALLY 
for worms worm expeller I ever used 

I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M Yours very truly, 

and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms tain Mondadl 

from them Yours truly, aps 


Lester E. Theiss, R. No 
$ Spencer, lowa St. Paul, Nebr 
SHORE geht Send for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 4 
information on hogs. their care, diseases 


and treatment. Our Service Department free 


to hog raisers. Ash about free subscription to 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest 


j MORES SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA SHORES STATION No. 4 
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A 0 © a. > 
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Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
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CHAPTER 23—THE SEIGNEUR 
GOES TRAVELING. 


For years the Seigneur had lived under 
Brousseau’s thumb; his desperate attempt 
to free himself by the sale of his timber 
rights to Askew had been followed by an 
increase of pressure. He had accustomed 
his mind to bear its heavy burden. Now 
the sudden lifting of the load, the free- 
dom, the knowledge that the seigniory 
was secure, had overthrown those few 
props of rationality that bound the old 
man to the life about him. 

Ignorant as a child of the modern world, 
he was rebuilding the shattered dreams 
of the past The cycle of change which 
had begun with the duel, and the change 
of his entire existence, appeared com- 
pleted. And he saw his old life in the 
Quebec of the past, where his family had 
held position thru generations. 

Madeleine came down to find him sit- 
ting in his chair, with flushed face and 
eager eyes, talking to himeelf. 

“Yes, yes, all is quite clear,”” he was 
saying. ‘‘That scoundrel cheated me for 
years, but I was a fool to raise up a serv- 
ant and not expect him to try to rule me. 
Now everything has come right.” 

Madeleine kneeled down beside him. 
“Dear father, he shall never trouble us 
again,”’ she said. 

The Seigneur, who had not observed her 
enter, started, and then laid his hand 
caressingly upon her hair. 

“And the American?” he asked, in a 
tone of vexation. ‘‘Thou hast shown him 
the door, my child?” 

“I shall never marry him,”’ answered 
Madeleine. 

“It is a pest living here in these degen- 
erate days,’’ said the Seigneur. ‘I have 
made a mistake, Madeleine. There is no 
fit company for thee here. I shall take 
thee to Quebec and then to Europe. 
Wouldst thou like to return to France?” 

“I am tired of it here,” she answered; 
and it was not until her father’s next 
words that she raised her head and looked 
at the old man in wonder 

hose Americans have overrun the 


country,”’ he said. ‘“‘Ever since the late 
troubles they have thought that they 
owned the province. I shall take thee to 
Europe, for the grand tour, and betroth 
thee to some nobleman They say that 
there are still Rosnys in France. Who 
knows” 


He began musing over the restoration 
of his ancient rank, and muttering. 

“After our return we will rebuild the 
chateau according to the modern style,” 
he said. “‘A more extensive garden in the 
formal French fashion before the Usurper 


By the ‘“‘Usurper”’ the Seigneur meant 
none other than the third Napoleon, who 
was still a vivid, recent personality in his 
mind. 

“A plague on the fellow’s insolence,”’ he 


went on, remembering* Brousseau “My 
father would have had him chained to the 
corn mill Still, in these days 


Robitaille!” 

His voice rang thru the chateau, and 
from the recesses somewhere there an- 
swered the weak cry of the old serving- 
man. 

“Leave us, my child,” said Rosny, as 
Robitaille entered the room 

He waited until Madeleine was gone 
before he addressed himself to the old 
butler 

“Robitaille, thou hast served me well 
for a long time, and my father before 
me.” 

“Five and forty years, Monsieur Ed- 
mond Forty-five years, as man and 
boy.” 

“Thou hast been faithful. When I left 
Quebec to make my home here thou didst 
choose to come with me. When my for- 
tune failed thou didst remain, tho often 
the money was lacking wherewith to pay 





thee And only ten years ago, when I 
would have recommended thee to the fam- 
ily of Monsieur Duplessis in Quebec, who 


wanted a smart young servitor, thou didst 
refuse to leave me.” 

Robitaille’s old head creaked up as if a 
winch were lifting it, until he looked his 
master in the face. 

“I promised your father, Monsieur Phil- 
ippe, that I would never leave you, Mon- 
sieur Edmond,” he answered. “On his 
death-bed, when all thought him uncon- 
scious, he asked me and I promised He 
said that you were wild, Monsieur Ed- 
mond, and needed me. I have kept my 
promise. I should have kept it had Mon- 
sieur Philippe not asked me, for it was 
understood between him and myself. We 
shall go together when our time comes, 
master.” 

“Good!” said the Seigneur. “And now 





thy reward is coming, Robitaille. Ton 
row we start for Quebec, there to renew 
our ancient fortunes. I am rich now, and 
we shall keep open house there again. I 
shall renew my acquaintances, After- 
ward we go to Europe, there to betroth 
Mademoiselle to a nobleman, but not of 
the new creation.” 

By the ‘‘new creation’? Monsieur Ros 
signified the peers of the Napoleonic dyn- 
asty, whom he detested. 

“Very well, Monsieur Edmond.” 

“You will be pleased, Robitaille. 
shall not return to the seigniory for sev- 
eral years. Then we shall rebuild the 
chateau and lay out gardens.” 

“Very well, Monsieur Edmond,” said 
Robitaille. 

And the Seigneur, his imagination k 
dled, proceeded to narrate his plans, until 
he fired the old servant's imaginatior 
and the ancient pair, upon the brink of 
death, lived over the past in the antici- 
pated future. 

“But, Monsieur Edmond, you must re- 
member that you are a boy no longer,” 
protested Robitaille. ‘‘As Monsieur Phil- 
ippe told me, you will have need of me, 
There must be no more duelling, Mon- 
sieur!” 

Robitaille held up a finger in warning 

“That is not likely,”” answered Rosny 
‘I am no longer a young man, and I shall 
live discreetly.” 

When Madeleine came in the Seigneur 
had just dismissed his servant, and was 
seated in his chair, muttering, and star- 
ing out thru the window. 

“Tomorrow we leave for Quebec,’ he 
said, and proceeded to outline his plans 
And the girl listened with growing fear. 
At first she tried to depress his hopes 
but her father became irritable. She fell 
in with his ideas perforce, hoping that the 
morning would bring a saner view. But in 
the morning Rosny, haggard and wild- 
eyed, began again. He’ would start that 
day, he was determined. 

She managed to induce him to postpone 
their departure for another day. By the 
afternoon she had become _§ seriously 
alarmed. Rosny was obviously ill, and 
quite clearly no longer in his right mind. 
What was worse, he seemed to have i: 
fected Robitaille with his madness. 

She could not keep him in the chate: 
He was determined to depart, and 
coach, as he had been wont to travel fifty 
years before. She was quite helpless, and 
Robitaille was her father’s ally. 

When she endeavored to change his in- 
tentions, the Seigneur turned on her and 
upbraided her fiercely, speaking of the 
marriage that he had planned for her, and 
her ingratitude. She saw that she must 
yield. At least she would be with him 

And at dawn on the next day her father 
was about the chateau, leaning on Robi- 
taille’s arm, and walking heavily from 
room to room, making preparations for 
packing. Old brass-bound trunks were 
brought down from the rummage room, 
the Seigneur clad himself in a bottle-b! 
coat; Robitaille was sent into the stables 
to clean the old coach. It was late after- 
noon when they started, but Madeleine 
could not persuade her father to wait till 
the morrow. 

It was the strangest equipage that had 
been seen in the countryside in two ge! 
erations. The lumbering old coach was 
weather stained and faded, and the horse 
that dragged it painfully thru the deep 
snow wore a tattered harness whose like 
could never have been found, tho one had 
searched every saddler’s shop in the prov- 
ince. Upon the box sat Robitaille, wear- 
ing the Rosny uniform, a stock, and high 
boots, wrapped around with a bearskin 
A long whip rested at his side, he held 
the reins in his shaking hands, and from 
his neck was slung a trumpet on which 
he blew loud peals from time to time dur- 
ing the coach's progress 

The trunks were lashed to the roof by 
cords, and in the leather boot at the ba 
bumping against the body of the coach 
at every moment, was a miscellany of 
packages. 

Inside sat the Seigneur, in his bottle- 
blue coat, covered with wolf furs. Made- 
leine, at his side, oblivious of all but 
him, was trying to assuage his growing 
excitement. Foot-warmers, filled with 
hot water, could not keep out the bitter 
air that penetrated thru the frames of t 
frosted windows. The snow reached ‘9° 
the axles, the bough above dashed down 
their snowy burden upon the roof, as if in 
scorn for their departing lord; yet when- 
ever the horse stopped to catch breath 
Robitaille’s trumpet rang out like a cha!- 
lenge to the frost king. It might have 
been clear to any tyro that the coach 
would never reach any destination. 
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It turned down by the bridge. Robitaille 
blew his trumpet, and instantly all St. 
Boniface was running to see the spec- 
tacle They overtook the coach and 
crowded about it, staring and muttering 
in amazement, trying to peer in at the 
opaque windows; only a few very old 
people, who remembered the days of old 
Monsieur Philippe, and saw in this the 
departure of their lord and the end of 

traditions, crossed themselves and 
wept 

The window went down. The Seigneur’s 
head appeared. He was saluting his peo- 

is his father had greeted them in the 
days of villeinage. Some, who had jeered 
the old coach, were shamed into si- 
the elders cried imploringly to the 
whose flushed face and excited 


old nan 
told too clearly the nature of his 
ney 
» back, Monsieur Edmond! Go back!” 
called. 


Madeleine leaned out beside her father, 
i. when they saw her, and her distress, 


y drew back, shaking their heads. This | 


their simple understanding. All 
the while Robitaille was urging the tired 
horse up the steep hill beyond the bridge. 
The summit was gained at last, and the 
beast broke into a slow trot on the trod- 
den road, leaving the crowd to gape be- 
hind 

The coach went down the long line of 
cottages, and from each door a woman 
cried out in wonder, and now and then 
man came running to see and to 
shout. On the box Robitaille, imperturb- 
able, sat, clutching the reins and pealing 
1 blast at every turn of the road. In- 
side Madeleine sat holding the wolf robes 


issed 


some 


about her father, who presently relcpsed 
into silence, and sat leaning back against 
the body of the coach, with its ripped and 
t ered lining, his eyes closed, his lips 
I ng inaudibly 


Boniface behind, and 


hey had left St 





t tired horse walked slowly along the 
main road from the village, dragging the 
( ‘ing structure thru the snow. Made- 
l hoped that by evening they might 
find shelter in a habitant house three 
I s or so beyond the last cottage. There | 
s meant to make a last effort to con- 


her father The sun 
s t day was nearly ended 
seemed interminable 


sank low, the 
The journey 


fut even as she 
s i singular change upon his face. He 
opened his eyes wide, sat up, stood up, 
stared at her. He did not seem to 
where he was. He muttered broken 
then called as if for help: 

Robitaille! Robitaille!” 

The lumbering motion stopped 
taille came clamoring down from the box. 
He opened the door, and a gust of wind 
drove the whirling snow within. 

The Seigneur of St. Boniface was lying 
huddled up in a corner of the seat under 
the whitening wolf skins With a loud 
cry Robitaille flung himself upon _ his 
} , 
I 


know 


phrases; 


1ees before him and began chafing his 
inds 

My master! My old master!”’ he qua- 
vered. 

Madeleine could only watch helplessly. 
The coach had stopped beneath the pines, 
and there was no one within sound or 
sight 
last rays of the sinking sun 


The Seigneur’s hands were cold The 
indrawn breaths grew feebler. Robitaille 
stared in anguish into the face, already 


waxen and set. 
‘losing the door, Madeleine began run- 
back along the road in the direction 
St. Boniface for aid But Robitaille 


- 
a 

never stirred from his position in front of 
, } 


iying lord. 

my master,’’ mumbled the old 
“Forty-five years I’ve served 
yo und if your time has come I’m going 


Listen, 


servant 


V you. Can you hear me, old master?” 

re was a flicker of the Seigneur‘s 

t ids Robitaille crouched lower and 
the icy hands in his own. 

re going together, old master,”’ he 

I've served you faithfully Forty- 

irs I'v served you, as boy and 

Von ur Edmond I always said 
» together, old master.”’ 

ce the Seigneur said nothing, and 

him no longer, Robitaille was con- 

to kneel there in the coach until 

i knees gave under him, and he 

plunged forward upon his hands and lay 


1 faithful hound at the Seigneur’s 





CHAPTER 24—DUPONT REMEM- 
BERS. 


isseau was seated in the library of 
gaudy house when a tall old man 
car to the door He reconnoitred, rec- 
mnized Captain Dupont, and admitted 


» the exposure Brousseau had hard- 
ft his room He sat there, haggard, 
d, planning, scheming to get back 
which seemed slipping inexorably 
is grasp. Consumed with furious 
of Hilary, he seemed inhibited from 
1 by the very vehemence of his will 
. Seigneur’s sudden death the day 
Setore had added a new complication, and 
rousseau felt that it was not to his ad- 
ge, even tho it seemed to leave Mad- 
more helpless. 
e's sailing for Quebec tomorrow eve- 


Robi- | 


watched her father, she 


Between the tree trunks shone the | 





i 


to operate. 


write us. 























ning,”’ said the captain. “I am to take 
him with a schooner-load of lumber.” 

“Askew?” queried Brousseau, sharply 

“Yes, Monsieur. He came to me late 
this afternoon. His horse was all in a 
sweat. He must have driven like the 
devil. He told me to sail tomorrow night, 
whether the hold’s full or empty.’ 

Brousseau was staggered. If Hilary was 
going to Quebec immediately, it must be 
to lay those papers, which he had sought 
vainly in his desk, before the police. He 
saw the prison walls closing about him 
And to the great hate he bore Hilary was 
added the lust for liberty. 


He must have the papers. Lafe Connell 


| knew besides, but Lafe could be laughed 


at, once the papers were his own His 
plan began to take shape. If Hilary were 
out of the way and the documents de- 
stroyed, he could yet win Madeleine, 
achieve his dream of becoming Seigneur, 
his life ambition. 

“Dupont,” he said, “‘you and I have not 
always been on good terms. You refused 
to break your contract with the St. Boni- 
face Company. But I guess you see dif- 
ferently now.” 

Dupont clenched his fists. 
to kill him,” he whispered. “I’ve held my 
peace. I talked with him face to face 
tonight, and he never knew the devil that 
was sitting in my throat, telling me to 
make an end.” 

“Can you keep that devil of yours si- 
lent till you have him on board?” asked 
Brousseau. 

Dupont pulled at his tangled beard and 


*T’'ve sworn 





The Sandwich Elevator and Sandwich Engine 


—a perfect outfit for storing small grain 


ARVEST hands will be scarce. You can get along with fewer 
grain haulers by using the Sandwich cypress-built elevator and 
the Sandwich excess-power engine. 
6¢ to 8¢ per bushel. And in the Fall it will crib your corn. 


Sixty-four years’ experience building farm machinery guarantees 
the quality of the Sandwich elevator. Unequalled durability through- 
out is secured by using cypress—the wood eternal 
steel. Won’t warp or rot. 
where strains are heaviest. Perfected swivel spout fills far back into 
bins. Has overhead wagon dump. Easy to unload wagon. No strain on horses. 

Use the famous Sandwich excess-power gasoline engine for power. 
no more than others, but delivers 25% to 40% more power than rated. Costs less 
A powerful engine for all other farm work. 


Place Your Order Early! 


The transportation problem is serious. Very 
little farm machinery can be shipped. There 
will be a shortage at harvest time. 
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a disappointment. If you don’t know his name, 
Don’t put this off! 


Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 27 Rush St., Sandwich, Ill. 
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Write for Valuable Book 


Write for our free books on Sandwich 
elevators and engines. They tell you many 
things you should know before investing. 
And they give you many valuable suggestions 
for handling corn and grains. A postal will 
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nodded Brousseau, watching him, knew lieving, but indifferent if it were true 
that t madness which held hi would Now the words terrified her no less than 
carry him to the end “Who are your his demeanor, and for the first time she 
crew? asked wondered if he knew of her journey with 





“Drouin, 


Lachance and Georges Mar- Pierre. 
tin.” He would never believe her story Tt 
“Two men are enough. I have two good would have ‘aroused all the old madness 
men for you in place of them. Listen in him, if he had known But he could 
carefully, Dupont.”’ not know 
Marie, sleeping overhead, heard her “You will come back,”’ she stammered. 





“You will be back before the river closes, 


p in a sleigh that night ,and ich 
Then we shall be together here thru the 


father drive 1 





there was whispering at the door. That 
frightened her Another thing that winter. We shall be happier than in the 
alarmed her was his way of entering. past. And we——” 


“The 
the shoulders. 


name!” he cried, seizing her by 
“Tell me now! I wait no 


Usually he would stamp into the house, 
as if on board; but now he came in fur- 





tively, and could hardly hear his | longer!” 

stealthy movements below. She wondered The old obstinate look came on her 
what was portending Of late he had face. Her remorse and pity instantly 
watched her more keenly than ever, and | died She compressed her lips and was 
had been more silent. silent. 


She slept by starts, and awakened at “The name! Thou shalt tell me! I 
dawn to hear a stealthy step outside her | should have beaten thee when thou wast 
door. In the dim light she saw her father | a child. But I shall not beat thee now, 
bending over her bed. She sat up, stretch- for I can compel thee to tell me. The 
ing out her arms as if to ward off some- | name! The name!” 
thing. In her confused condition between She remained silent and utterly quies- 
sleep and waking she had fancied for a }| cent. So strong had the inhibition grown 
moment that he held something in his | that she cowd not have told, had she been 
hand—a knife or a revolver. willing to do so, save under the impulse 

But she saw that he held nothing. He | of some overpowering mental shock. And, 
was staring into her eyes, as if to read | armed by the years, she grew calm as he 
her secret thoughts. grew violent, and her mind passed under 

“Tonight I go to Quebec,” the domination of the old habit 
“I shall be aboard all day. I may not He let her go and stood beside her, 
return.” pulling at his gray beard and smiling. 

He had said the same thing before his Marie had never seen her father smile at 
last voyage, and she had listened, unbe- such a time before. And there came into 


said Dupont. 














1780 
her mind an idea which had never seemed 
possible, that some day she might yield 
up her secret. The mental inhibition of a 
lifetime was breaking under the stress 

Dupont strode toward the door, stopped 
there and looked back 

“I go now to the schooner,” he said. ‘‘T 
shall be aboard till we sail this evening. 
If thou come to me before I sail and tell 


me the name, I give thee his life, one life 
for another.”’ 

“What life? What other?” cried the 
girl, wildly. 

He glared into her eyes, and the look 
in his own was that of a man devil- 
haunted 

“Dost thou think I do not know,” he 
cried, ‘“‘of Monsieur Askew and thee, or 


that Mademoiselle has broken her betroth- 


al with him because of thee?’’ He turned 
toward her with a menacing gesture. ‘‘The 
name!”"" he thundered 

She cowered upon his words, and the 
name now trembled upon her lips But 
before she spoke it Dupont was gone 

He was gone, and she was alone in the 
gray of the morning, watching the gray 
sea heave under a brightening sky, as she 
had watched it all her life And her 
father’s appearance in her room seemed 
unreal as a dream 

All day she watched him from the cot- 


busy about his ship, piling the logs 
All day she waited, stunned, in 
repeating over and over 
in her mind her father’s words, whose 
meaning was unintelligible to her Yet 
St. Boniface remained unchanged in that 
ruin that had come upon her. Men laughed 
noisily as they strolled from their work 
at noon, children shouted at play; the 
hum of the mill was a soft undertone ac- 
companying the horror in her heart It 
geemed incredible that St. Boniface could 
know nothing, when the whole universe 
Was crying out against her 

It was late in the afternoon when 
saw two figures slouch from the obscurity 
of the shore beyond the wharf and slink 
toward the vessel. She recognized Pierre 
and Leblanc. And in a moment she un- 
derstood the meaning of their appearance 
Murder was being planned, against Hil- 
ary, who had saved her She watched 
them go on board, paralyzed with fear 


tage, 
on deck. 
capable of action 


she 


Then the power for action, returning, 
shattered the paralysis of will that held 
her. She ran bareheaded from the cot- 
tage, thu the streets of St. Boniface, to- 
ward the chateau She must get help 
there her thoughts turned instinctively 
thither, as St. Boniface had always turned 
for aid toward its Seigneur 


Madeleine, seated in her room, with her 
memories of her dead, heard the door-bell 


janele She went down, to see Marie in 
the hall. At the sight of the girl, a feel- 
ing of repulsion, wild and unreasonable, 
stiffened her, but, when she locked into 
her face, she spoke gently 

“What is it?’ she asked. 

“Mademoiselle,” stammered the girl, 
“they are planning to kill him.” 

“Whom?” 

“Monsieur Askew, who saved me from 
Pierre that day Mademoiselle, I have 
only now learned what they say—of him 
and me It is not true And they are 
going to murder him I came to you to 
Save him.” 

“Where is he?” 


“He is going on board tonight. Perhaps 


he is there now. Pierre and Leblanc are 
waiting for him there——”" 

“Wait here!” cried Madeleine 

She ran back into the chateau, put on 
her coat and hat, and took a revolver 
which had lain for many years unused 
in a drawer of a cabinet. She hurried to 
the stable, harnessed the horse, and 
brought the sleigh to the door. She mo- 
tioned to Marie to enter, leaped in, and 
took the reins, and the two girls started 
along the road thru the forest 

it was a difficult journey thru the deep 
snow. Often the horse floundered knee- 
Geep in the drifts, and the way seemed 
endless; but near the village the snow 
was trampled hard, and the sleigh went 


like the wind. Neither of the girls spoke, 
but before the eyes of each was the same 
@readful picture. 


At last they emerged from the forest 
and crossed the bridge The hum of the 
mill had ceased, and had been succeeded 


by another sound, well known to dwellers 
along the St. Lawrence shores when win- 


ter arrives—the stirring of the ice floes 
as the impending storm drives them to- 
gether to their long winter anchorage 

It came out of the east, at first a 
whisper, as of wind in the pines, then a 
hissing, grinding sound that spread from 
Cape to cape along the river bank and 
filled the intervening bays with its re- 
verberations It was the herald of win- 
ter, the clasping of the ice king's man- 
acles upon his captives And now, as the 


wind rose, the guif water heaved up its 
icy burden, and the colliding floes chased 
one another thru the open channel, grad- 
wally coming to rest along the edge of the 


extending ice drift 

The sleigh went madly along the wharf, 
Which groaned and creaked as the ice 
battered it on either side Madeleine 


Sprang from the sleigh and ran on board 
the schooner, which was already moving. 
As Marie descended to follow he r, she 


Saw that it was too late. There was an 
increasing space between the wharf and 
the deck. She hesitated, and then it was 
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Your Comfort 
Is Important- 


MULE-HIDE 


“NOT A KICK 


IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 








F course it is essential to have your stock 
and implements well housed undera good 
tight Roof. But your personal comfort is 
just as important, 
MULE-HIDE Roofing for your home, too. 


MULE-HIDE Shingles and Slate-Kote 
Roofings have the same enduring qualities 
as MULE-HIDE smooth finish Roofing. 
Their added feature of beauty makes 
MULE-HIDE Shingles and Slate-Kote 
ideal for covering homes and other buildings. 


Furthermore, these types of Roofing also 
have the same remarkable service record as 
MULE-HIDE smooth finish roofing: 


““Not a Kick in a Million Feet?’ 


MULE-HIDE Shingles and Slate-Kote have sur- 
faces of crushed slate in natural, unfading shades of 
red or grey-green. The shingles may be had singly 
” in two weights or in the Four-Unit style (four 
shingles to the strip). 

They are mighty good looking and add greatly to 
the attractiveness of your home, 

Ask your lumber dealer. If he doesn’t carry MULE- 
HIDE a letter will bring him samples. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue - Chicago 
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impossible to follow. For a moment she 
thought she saw Madeleine threading the 
narrow passage between the piles of lum- 
ber; then the darkness closed about her 
The pulleys creaked. The mainsail and 
foresail swung upward and bellied in the 


wind. The two gafftopsails gleamed like 
white birds against the night 
Then only the sails remained. They 


turned and shifted, disappearing and ap- 
pearing again elusively, until they blend- 





ed with the fog and the darkness and 
vanished finally. 

The horse, left uncontrolled, swung 
around and galloped homeward, trailing 
the empty sleigh behind him Marie 
stood shuddering at the end of the wharf. 
For a while she stared out in terror to- 
ward the invisble schooner, lost in the 


distance. She could see nothing, but she 
could still hear the roar of the wind in the 
rigging and the flapping of the great sails 

Presently, with a low cry, she turned 
and began running homeward. She stag- 
gered into the cottage and sank down be- 
fore the stove, crouching there. 

> * . > . 


When Hilary reached the wharf it was 
already dark He had been recognized by | 
no one on the way. He went straight 


aboard the schooner, and found Dupont 
on deck. 
“When do you start?” he asked. 


“Immediately, Monsieur,” replied the 
captain, quietly. 

The schooner contained a tiny cabin in 
the forecastle. Between this and the poop, 
in the open bottom, was piled the lumber, 
secured with chains, and stacked high 
above the sides. 


“I'm going below,” said Hilary, turning | 


away. He did not want to look upon St. 
3oniface again. 

He put his foot upon the top rung of 
the ladder that led down to the fore- 
castle As he did so he felt a stunning 
blow upon the back of the head. He stag- 
gered, slipped and fell down the ladder 
into the little open space before the cabin. 

Half dazed, he was barely conscious of 
seeing the grinning faces of Pierre and 
Leblanc stare into his. His overcoat was 
torn from his back, his pockets emptied. 
He waited for the knife thrust. but only 
kicks followed. He was lifted and thrown 
into the cabin. 

The outlaws had run back to assist Du- 
pont in getting up the sails It was not 
Brousseau’s plan to despatch him within 
hearing of the shore. 

He heard the sails being hoisted, and 
felt the schooner moving from the wharf. 
Then he heard a low cry and saw Made- 
leine upon her knees before him 

She bent her face to whispering 
that she loved him, pleading for forgive- 
ness, and beseeching him to rise And 
Hilary opened his eyes to discover that 
the vision was reality. 

He staggered to his feet and stood 
swaying in the middle of the cabin, while 
she kept her arms about him. He began 


his 






to remember He knew where he was 
now. Madeleine thrust the revolver into 
his hand 

“They have planned to murder you!” 
she cried “I learned of it and brought 
this. You must not die, Hilary, now that 
we love each other.’ 


He broke the revolver. It was empty, 
and the bore so eaten away with rust 
that to have fired it would have been 


|} more dangerous to the shooter than to his 
| object of aim. He saw the horror on the 
| girl’s face as she made the discovery 
“I did not think about the cartridges 
she cried. “I heard you were in danger 
and I seized it and came to you. What 
| shall we do? I am going to die with you 

“We are not going to die,”” he answered 
But he felt a trickle of blood in his eyes 
He pulled himself together to face the 
situation, thinking with all the concentra- 
tion of which his mind was capable. 

He heard the sails being run up, and 
the creak of the cordage in the wind. Then 
the schooner, grinding her course thru the 
drift ice, began to roll and pitch as the 
force of the gulf current struck her. And 
thru the portholes Hilary saw the lights 
of St. Boniface reel into the enwrapping 
fog and vanish. 

With Madeleine’s arms about him, 
thought with desperate concentratio: 
Doubtless the ruffians had gone to assist 
Dupont in taking the schooner out into 
midstream, confident that their vict 
was at their mercy. Once the vessel h 
passed the dangerous ice and deadly 
sunken rocks Dupont alone could keep her 
on her course. And Dupont had planned 
| his death. He remembered the hate on 
| the old man’s face; but he could not im- 
| agine the cause of it, for he did not con- 
nect it with the story about Marie. 

They would return, they would discover 
that the revolver was useless; his life was 
worth about ten minutes’ purchase, and of 
Madeleine’s fate he dared not think. He 
| must fight for her and live for her. He 
got his shaking limbs under control. 
| “I'm all right,’’ he whispered. ‘‘I’ve got 
my plan now. Keep behind me and be 
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to help The door’s locked, I sup- 
. 
k attempt to open it showed him 
But he had a chance, if he 
reak down the door, for the sound 
pass unheard in the gale, with the 
of the ice against the sides of 
. enabling him to 
2en in the darkness. 
led himself against the cabin 
fists, shoulders, body, with every 
It broke upon its hinges 
lary fell sprawling into the passage 
1 the piles of stacked lumber, that 
to a height of twenty feet on either 
running to within a few feet 
» cabin and the deck ladder. 
crouched there for a few seconds, 
ng Madeleine behind him, and looked 
yard. The wind was roaring thru the 
ng with a noise far louder than that 


was 





ss int 
pass into 






set tense. 


»f him, 





ide by the falling door. No one had 
rd the crash. Above him swung the 
at mainsail, obscuring the _ gibbous 
yon that scurried like a pale ghost 
yng the drifting clouds, haloed in the 
g Hilary could just discern the hazy 
sures of three men, hard at work to 
the middle channel, and the lantern 
hung from the mast above, faintly 
inating them. 

had seen, but had not consciously 
ed, till the remembrance came to 
. that a pile of lumber, placed in 
shits but not yet secured, lay about 
nter of the open space in front of 
cabin It could not shift with the 
of the schooner, so as to destroy 
juilibrium, on account of the stacks 
r side It consisted of the last 
of logs, which had been dropped 
rom the end of the flume Hilary 
two in his arms and carried them 

t of the broken door. 
vas impossible to make his voice 
for the ship was staggering thru 
shing ice floes with a nois like 
a lery, but Madeleine saw his 
ind in an instant was at work 





ry him. They began swiftly building 
ricade; and, as Madeleine deposited 
rs by the side of Hilary’s, Hilary 
i the ends against the chained 
s on either side, so that the whole 
Id rm an immovable barrier He 
furiously, for their scanty time was 
yuS beyond value. Soon Madeleine 
behind the barricade, adjusting the 


1at Hilary brought, and it stood the 
of his waist 


hind this, armed with a log, Hilary 
that he could ward off the attacks 
three indefinitely. Moreover, one 
be on duty constantly, and some- 
3 two This practically reversed the 
yn, could he have his five more 
is minutes. All they could do 
i be to drive the vessel to sea and 


» him and Madeleine. And this was 
ily to be thought of, at least as a se- 
s possibility. 
improbable.that either Dupont, 
» or Leblanc carried a revolver; but, 
’ they did, the barricade was bullet- 
Hilary forgot his aching head, the 
ching nausea. The barrier was shoul- 


was 


r-high He clambered behind it and 
< his station there just as the grinding 
the floes ceased and the schooner 
ight the clear water. 


A ray of moonlight, straggling thru the 


fog, disclosed old Dupont at the wheel 
above the poop, and the great mainsail 
sweeping over it—and two forms that 
crept along the passage between the lum- 
b piles They started back in sudden 
consternation at the sight of the unex- 
T “d barricade, and Hilary’s club, aimed 
at Pierre's head, descended upon the out- 
law's arm, which dropped limp at his 
side 


Ss 


ar 


aa 


th a yell Pierre started back, but Le- 
leaped forward, knife in hand So 
lien was the attack that it drove with- 
inch of Hilary’s throat. Madeleine 

i, rushed forward, and pulled 

As Leblanc caught sight of 
uttered an exclamation and fol- 
Pierre back into the darkness of 


back 





les 





That wait ‘ 
Hilary tried to get 
into the cabin, but 
his side Then, to 


»wed. was tense 
rve-gripping. 
to return 


her place at 








s utter surprise, he heard Brous- 

voice, and discerned him moving 
| ness of the lumber 

ir c<ew, I want to speak to 

illed I am coming to you. 


Brous- 
Hilary's 
up to 


ed no answer, but 





ricade 
Madem 
t} yt? 


oiselle, you have done a 
he said, quietly, to Made- 
No harm was meant to Monsieur 
I want those papers—that’s all. 
rd he was coming aboard and adopt- 
3s ruse to get them. They are lies, 


ten by a discharged employe, and I 
t afford to be lied about I want to 
r my honor in your eyes, Mademoi- 

is neither answered him, he 


i his pose of blandness and ad- 
¢iilary 
got more at stake than the sei- 
and the asbestos mine,” he cried. 
t's only a drop in the bucket. I ad- 
t's been a fair fight between us and 
won I didn't want the seigniory. 


ssed 
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Tractor belt. 


ft. and 100 ft. 


















When You Buy 
a Fordson Buy a 
Little Giant Belt 


At the time you place your order for a Fordson 
Tractor order a Little Giant belt to go with it. 


It is just as important to get this belt as it is to 
get your plow, for if you are farming efficiently, if 
you are going to get the greatest value for your 
investment in your tractor, belt work will form 40% 
of your tractor’s operations. 


It is highly important that you get the right belt. 
The belt that will deliver full power from your 
Fordson, the belt that has been especially designed 
for use with the Fordson tractor is the Little Giant 


The Little Giant tractor belt is a stitched canvas, 
endless belt and is made in three lengths—50 ft., 75 
It grips the belt pulley in a way that 
eliminates slippage and loss of power and is so treated 
that it will withstand any sort of weather or climatic 
conditions and the exposure that a belt must endure 
in operating farm machinery. Extra stitching on 
the edges practically eliminates all the effect of 
edge wear and its special design makes the Little 
Giant run straight and true, always. 


Get a Little Giant tractor belt from your Fordson 
dealer at the time you buy your Fordson tractor, or 
get it now if you have not already done so. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Distributed by 


HERRING MOTOR CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
UE MOTOR CO., Chicago, Ill. 
DAYTON KEITH & CO., Inc., Bloomington, Til 
JENNINGS AUTO SALES CO., Springfield, IL 


For sale by all authorized Fordson Dealers 
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I wanted the fight. 
it now and give you 
those papers. 

“They ain't yours, 
Morris forged them, 
and that’s why I trapped you here. It 
was me stopped Dupont from killing you, 
because of his daughter.” 

Madeleine laughed contemptuously at 
the lie, and Brousseau snorted like a 
lashed horse. 

“IT want those papers,”’ he 
gedly. ‘They ain't in 
they ain’t in your bag. Give them to me 
and we'll cry quits, and I'll put you and 
Mademoiselle ashore at Ste. Anne. I can 
trust you and you can trust me. Are you 
going to agree?” 

“No!” shouted Hilary. 

He had had the that Brousseau 
meditated some treachery, but he was not 
prepared for what followed. Madeleine 
cried to him and pulled him back, just as 
Pierre and Leblanc leaped down form the 
forecastle roof, to which they had climbed 
during fictitious parleying. 
Each had his knife ready, and they were 
upon Hilary together. 

There was no room for maneuvering, 
and Hilary never knew afterward how he 
escaped. But he thrust his club into Le- 
blanc’s face, and then, as the man stum- 
bled back, brought it down with full force 
upon Pierre’s skull. 

All the strength of his arms went into 
the blow. Pierre never spoke again. He 
went reeling across the deck like an inan- 
imate thing, struck the bulwark, and, as 
the schooner lurched, toppled into the sea. 
He was probably dead before he disap- 
peared beneath the waves. 

Leblanc rushed frantically toward the 


I’m willing to drop 
best. But I want 


Monsieur Askew. 
but you kept them, 


went on, dog- 
your clothes, and 


sense 


Brousseau's 





barricade Hilary was upon him when 
he saw Brousseau whip out a revolver 
and take deliberate aim at him. He felt 
the bullet clip his cheek. Twice more 
Brousseau fired. At the second shot, Hil- 
ary stumbled and fell flat in the cabin 
entrance. At the third Leblanc, shot thru 
the brain, whirled around twice and col- 
lapsed in front of the barrier 






ry within the 
from a wound 
she began to 
part of his clothing 


Madeleine dr: 
cabir I 

in his breast 
tear away t 





and to endeavor staunch the wound 
Suddenly she perceived the little rusted 
revolver yn tl floor She snatched it 
up and out » see Brousseau in the 


act of cr » barricade. She pushed 


it into hi 











Brousseau and dropped on the 
far side; \ heard him running 
into the darkness She had bought a 
temporary respite She ran back to Hil- 
ary. But it was almost dark in the cabin, 
and there was hardly anything she could 
do. He was conscious, but he seemed 


bleeding 
to staunch 
flowing 
Suddenly there came a terrific lurch of 
the vessel, which began to spin crazily 
in the troughs of the sea. And above the 
roaring of the wind came the wild cries 
of Dupont, and the expostulations of 
Brousseau. The captain’s reason had de- 
serted him; he had abandoned the wheel 
to fight out his quarrel with Hilary. The 
schooner, uncontrolled, ran sidewise be- 
fore the wind, and Brousseau, willing as 
he was to let Dupont go on his errand of 
murder, was unable to steer her. He had 
handled ships before, but the swift cross- 


to death, and she could only try 
the blood that never stopped 





currents at the juncture of river and gulf 
made the task impossible for one who did 
not know intimately that uncharted track, 
far from the main channel now impass- 
able with ice. The schooner was rolling 
heavily, huge seas were sweeping over- 
board, and she turned successively half 


around the compass; the wind, catching 
her swinging sails, began to whirl her 
around and around; and_ steadily she 
drifted toward the pack ice along the 


shore of the island 
Madeleine, working over Hilary frantic- 
ally in the cabin, saw Dupont and Brous- 


seau struggling on the poop deck Du- 
pont was trying to force his way between 
the lumber piles, while Brousseau urged 
him back to the wheel. Her mind worked 
rapidly. Was there any way of control- 
ling the situation? She could see none. 
The moon had risen high, and the mists 
were clearing away. Not far distant was 
the nearing point of the island, and the 
open gulf lay beyond. Toward the ice- 


ficld the ship was hurrying with frightful 
speed. 

Above the howling of the wind cams 
tne voice of the demented captain, shout- 
ing some wild sea chant. It was terrify- 
ing, this combat of human wills and the 
elemental forces of sea and wind But 
before the situation changed the shige 
plunged into the ice with a crash that 
stopped her head and sent her reeling 
over. 

She ground her passage into it, crunch- 
ing the floes, staggering, rearing, her torn 
sail, ripped into streamers, sounding in 
the wind like sirens. Then, gripped fast, 
she came to her rest. 

Madeleine saw the 
side The narrow passage 


fast on 
behind 


ice 
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with black, foam-flecked water, was clos- 





ing in She did not hesitate, but caught 
at Hilary and urged him to his feet. He 
managed to rise, with her support, and 
staggered at her side toward the bul- 
warks 

She stooped, picked the fur coat from 
the shoulders of the dead outlaw, and 
placed it about hir S$! pointed toward 
the ice field Broussesz was still strug- 
gling with Dupont near the wheel, and 
Dupont was thrashing his arr d howi- 
ing his wild paean With the last exer- 
cise of his strength, Hilary managed to 


drop to the ice. 
He lay ther 
him under the bow 
last hope went out 
(Continued 


next Week.) 





Meat and Live Stock Situation 


The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, in a recent statement declares that 
the export trade in pork products, which 
some months ago dwindled to almost | 


now shows indica- 

Improvement in 
franc and the 
Amer- 


negligible proportions, 
tions of improvement. 
the exchange value of the 
lire stimulated foreign interest in 
ican pork 

There is no doubt that Europe requires 
shipments of pork from the United States. 


Conversion of this need to actual orders 
is largely a question of arranging pay- 
ment, so that the export trade can be 
gauged to some extent by the status of 
foreign exchange values. 

The appreciation of the franc and the 
lire creates a slightly better outlook with 
respect to Belgium, France and Italy. 
There has been no indication during the 
month of any great improvement in de- 
mand from the Scandinavian countries 


It is felt that, for a time at least, Ger- 


many has met her most urgent needs. The 
United Kingdom still Bolds a consider- 
able quantity of pork products in cold 
storage in the United States, but is buy- 
ing odd lots here and there to fill out its 
requirements. It is felt that, while ther 

may be no very large orders from this 
source during the summer, yet it is only a 
question of time before the British will 










make substantial purchases. 

During June there was a stron de- 
mand for hogs by eastern packe due 
possibly to the transportation situation, 
Since the shipments of pork to the east 
by western packers were in transit 25 or 
30 per cent longer than normally. This 
resulted in an increased demand in the 
east for pork dressed locally. 

Hams, shoulders, lard and bacon were 


in good demand during June. 

The situation in the beef trade during 
June as contrasted with conditions in 
May, illustrates very clearly how uneven 
receipts of live stock cause fluctuations 
in dressed beef 

The heavy receipts of cattle in the lat- 
ter part of May, which resulted in mate- 


rially lower prices for both cattle and 
beef, were followed immediately by a 
sharp reduction in receipts in June. The 
cattle market advanced, and, the supply 
of live stock being reduced, shipments of 


beef decreased in quantity, and the price 
of beef rose. 

For three weeks 
packers had bare coolers 
ply of dressed beef in the 
a real shortage. 


during June 
The 
east constituted 


many 
light sup- 


In the last part of June, cattle receipts 
expanded. A slight increase in receipts 
of cattle during the third week of June 


went to overcome the shortage in part, 
with indications that receipts during the 
fourth week would bring the supply of 
beef more nearly up to the demand 
Supplies of frozen beef are almost ex- 
hausted, but the trade which has been 
using frozen beef probably will be sup- 
plied by beef from grass-fed cattle which 
are coming forward in fair numbers from 
Texas, and are already appearing in the 


receipts at some markets and will con- 
tinue. 

During June a shortage of live stock 
cars accounted in part for the lessened 
receipts of cattle As is usual at this 






Season of the year, the “spread” between 
the cattle finished on more costly feed 
and the cattle from the grazing lands is 
widening 

The price of live lambs has declined 
from the quotations prevailing in May 
This is due largely to the decreased value 
of wool. In fact, the decline in the price 


of live lambs represents fairly closely the 
decrease in wool values 








Costly Optimism 


Optimism is an excellent quality, but 
may be overdone. Frequently it exerts an 
excessive stimulation influence that pro- 
@uces disastrous results 

An incident illustrative 
in a commission offic: 


of this occurred 


at the Chicago stock 





yards recently A discouraged live stock 
Grower announced an intention to quit 
“Stick to it,” admonished the commission 
man “Before long these cattle will sell 
higher, and everything points to rood 
Summer hog mar! 1e 





et Don’t quit the game 


and let the other fellow get what's com- 
ing.” 

“You've got to talk to ’em that wavy.’ 
explained the commission man when the 


feeder had departed raw a gloomy 


Madeleine crouched over 
of the vessel, and her 














A centrifugal pump, four 
blade fan, and large size, 
boney-comb type radiator in- 
sure positive i en the 
Waterloo Boy. 


John Deere Implements, 
Waterloo Boy Tractors and 
Kerosene Engines are distrib- 
uted from all important Trad- 
ing Centers. Sold by John 
Deere Dealers everywhere. 


HE TRADE MARK OF 





HE cooling system of a tractor gets its real test 





during the heat of harvest 


and early fall plowing. 


It is then that you can rely upon the Waterloo Boy— 


the pump, fan and radiator system of cooling always 


keeps the engine on the job. 


WATER 


To secure uniform power you must 
have uniform cooling. The pump, 
fan and radiator system used on the 
Waterloo Boy positively assures uni- 
formity in circulating cooling water. 





loo 


the 


It holds the engine at the right temper- 
ature for proper lubrication, and main- 
tains sufficient heat to insure complete 
combustion and full power from the 
fuel. 


An even temperature is maintained at 
all operating speeds because the speed 
of the pump and fan is automatically 
controlled by the speed of the engine. 


RNS KEROSENE COMPLET 


uy 





You get a big radiator on the Watere 


Boy. It holds thirteen gallons. 


You won't find it necessary to stop in 


field every few hours on a hot 


day and fill it. 

The cooling system is but one of the 
Waterloo Boy’s superior features. 
simplicity and accessibility, its powerful 
12-25 H. P. engine, its ability to burn 
kerosene and burn it right, its Hyatt 
roller bearings that eliminate friction, 
and a drawbar shift lever that gives 
you the correct line of draft on all 
tools, all contribute to make it a rea} 
farm tractor. 


Its 


We want you to read a pockitat  aaggetiing the Waterloo Son, 


Write for it today. 
ask for Booklet WB.634 
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Deere, Moline, [linois, 
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picture and they get sore. I never sent 
out a letter suggesting lower prices for 
cattle or hogs that did not lose the house 
customers. They don't like that kind of 


dope. Point a rosy forecast and they 
consider you their friend. I always pre- 
dict higher prices for everything. The 


other day I made a friend of an Iowa man 
by insisting that his farm would be worth 
$1,000 an acre inside of five years Never 
saw him before, but a few days later he 
sent me a five-car shipment of hogs. The 
country won't stand for ‘glooms.’” 

All of which may not be open to serious 
dispute Several hundred thousand cir- 
culars are mailed by stock yard commis- 
sion houses to the country weekly, and 
close perusal would fail to develop pro- 
nounced bullish sentiment. If the market 
happens to drop into the throes of demor- 
alization, more or less plausible excuse is 
always available. Invariably, the siren 
song of recovery is sounded; promise of 
better things the moment certain abnor- 
mal conditions are removed is held out. 
For professional purposes the stock yard 
man is a consistent optimist; experience 
has taught him the futility of pursuing 
any other course 

But much of this optimism is misplaced. 
Since the was signed, a lower 
trend of values has been inevitable, many 
of the vicissitudes catth hog feeders 
have encountered meanwhile having been 
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and 


due to persistent ignoring of legible hand- 
writing on the wall Bearish signs have 
been ignored; illogical optimistic argu 


could have 
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excessive stimulation is 


proper place but 
and dangerous.—Rosenbaum 





Oil Swindlers 


The federal grand jury in New York 
recently indicted some fifty different in- 


dividuals on the ground that they had 
been using the mails to defraud investors 
in oil stocks. Four oil companies were 
indicted—the Ranger Oil Company, the 
W. P. Williams Oil Company, the Great 
Western Petroleum Corporation and the 
Crown Oil Company. In addition to these 
the following stock brokerage firms were 
indicted: Curtis, Packer & Company, 
United Securities Company, H. Kent 
Holmes & Company, H. Morgan Pollok 
& Company, Thompson, James & Com- 
pany, Stickney, Rawlinson & Colclough, 
Crossman, Sherman & Company, George 
A. Lamb & Company, E. M. Fuller & 
Company and Greenbaum, Bigelow & 
Greenbaum. Most of the officers of these 
companies and of the brokerage firms, as 
well as a number of other stock salesmen, 
were indicted. 


The Postoffice Department has been 
looking into these concerns for about a 
year past, and apparently these indict- 


ments are just the beginning. A govern- 
ment officer says that they have received 
complaints concerning about ninety dif- 
ferent oil companies, and that tl! pro- 
pose to keep investigating these different 
i and bringing indictments 
wherever they seem to be justified. 

This is hopeful; but we are wondering 
why the indictments should stop with oil 
companies, brokerage 
n. Why 
against 
swindling 
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not indictments 
papers which ex- 
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also be made 


tensive 





ly advertise oil 
nies? A great many papers in the sou 
west have been guilty o 

thing, especially some of the live 
market papers. Surely a paper whicl 
vertises a fraudulent concern just 
guilty as the man who sells stock in it 
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Nebraska Wheat and Oats 
Varieties 


and oats breeding at the Nebraska ex 
periment station, several high yieldir 


varieties have been developed. Nebrask 
No. 60 wheat, for instance, has averag* 
a yield of thirty-five bushels an acre 

tests made at Lincoln It and Kanr‘ 
wheat, which was developed at the Ka 
sas experiment station, yield practical 



















a broker or an of 


As the result of experiments in wheat 
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publications should be brought to account, 
it would have a mighty wholesome effect 
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the same. Kanred wheat shows a tend- 
ency to ripen one to two days earlier than 
the ordinary Nebraska wheat. 

Nebraska No. 28 wheat ripens about 
eight to ten days earlier than Kanred or 
any other winter wheat. In experiments 
at the Kansas station last year No. 28 
outyielded Kanred by « it bushels to the 
acre. The weakness in No. 28, however, 
is its tendency to winter kill. The wheat 
which the Nebraska station is pushing iS 
Nebraska No. 60, which shows a tendency 
to outyield other varieties and which 
goes thru the winter as well as any. 

Nebraska No. 21 oats have proved to 
yield about eight els per acre better 
than local varieties wn over the stat 
Rosen rye, a M in product, show3 
decidedly superior vielding qualities over 
the ordinary varieties. 

The state plans to have. several thoue- 
sand bushels of Nebraska No. 60 wheat 
for distribution from the experiment st2- 

tior Lists of farmers growing this wheat 
| will be made public immediately afte? 
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VACCINATING FOR FORAGE 











POISONING. 

T Illinois Experiment Station at Ur- 
bana has developed an antitoxin which is 
effective in preventing the development 
of forage poisoning. Forage poisoning, 
w h goes under such names as corn- 
s'alls disease and blind staggers, is most 
common in horses, but occasionally af- 


fects cattle, sheep, swine and poultry. So 
fa as cattle and horses are concerned it 
geecis to be most common in the fall of 

Yhe Illinois Experiment Station is pre- 
pared at the present time to distribute 
antitoxin for forage poisoning at cost of 
production, which is approximately 2 
cents per cubic centimeter. Those of our 
readers who are especially interested in 
forage poisoning should write to the Illi- 
nois Experiment Station at Urbana for 
circular 38. 





RHEUMATISM IN PIGS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I would like a remedy for a pig with 
rheumatism.” 

Reply: Rheumatism is, comparatively 
speaking, a rarity in pigs. It is quite 
common, however, for rickets, or partial 
paralysis, to be mistaken for that dis- 
eas If you care to give us a full ac- 
count of the trouble you may be having 
we shall be glad to give you special ad- 
vic Meanwhile keep the pigs out of 
basement barns, damp places, wallows 
and filth piles. Better pasture them on 
clover, alfalfa, or other green crop and in 
addition let them he!p themselves to mid- 
dlings, shelled corn and tankage from a 
gelf-feeder. Also allow free access to 
slaked ‘lime, wood ashes and wood char- 
coal If treatment seems to be neces- 
sary open the bowels with Epsom salt in 
siop or warm water and then keep the 








bowels active. Salol, in five to ten grain 
doses three times daily, is excellent for 
tri rheumatism and the affected joints 
should be well rubbed with compound 
soap liniment two or three times a day. 
ROUND WORMS IN HOGS. 


AY 


Most hogs are infected to a greater or 
@ss extent with round worms. Dr. Ran- 
8 of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has been studying very carefully the life 
history of the round worm and in depart- 
ment bulletin 817 of United States De- 
t ent of Agriculture presents his con- 
c! ns 

Y yung pigs which are especially sus- 
ceptible to round worm infection quite 
commonly become infected when suckling 
t mothers. The mother’s teats are 
often more or less covered with dirt in 
Ww h the eggs of round worms are pres- 
ent in large numbers. The suckling pig 
swallows the eggs. They hatch at once 
and the young worms within three or four 
days find their way to the lungs. If the 
infestation is severe the young pig at this 
tir may develop a bad case of pneu- 
m 1. Within a week or so the imma- 
ture round worms leave the lungs and 
fi 
th 
H 








nd their way to the intestines, where 
settle down and develop to maturity. 
iere they lay eggs which pass out with 
the manure and the cycle is again re- 
peated 
Bulletin 817 does not say anything about 
prevention of round worms. The descrip- 
ti of the life history, however, would 
indicate the necessity for cleaning out the 
] t frequent intervals and the desira- 
bility of changing suckling sows and their 
pigs to fresh pastures. 


LUMPY-JAW. 


An IHinois subscriber writes: 
We have a four-year-old cow with sec- 
calf a few days old. She has had a 
yn her jaw. We called a veterina- 
ind he operated on her recently. She 
1er prime in age and appearance and 


i a) 








g s about five gallons of milk per day. 
rs veterinarian advised us to veal the 
ca ind sell them both in a month (or as 
s is healed). What we wish advice on 
is this Will there be any danger in let- 
tins er out on grass, say with or with- 
out ‘ing in the herd, after she is well 
! i, the calf veal and she put on a 
ar up basis as to milk, drying her 
a ittening her say thru August and 
8 nber? Our reason for wishing to do 
8 lack of feed for fifteen pigs. One 
80 pigs five weeks old, has weaned 
I ind another with ten pigs will be 
v expensive to keep in milk for them 
T could take the cow’s whole milk 
Ww some shorts and do well with us- 
ing other sep: ted milk from four 
ot ws. You confer a favor if 
y ll give this your oonaia ration and 
let ave the advantage of your best 
d nt It is a case of stock loss and 
his d that we can't realize the cost 
ol il on but want to do so We would 
b id to use this cow’s milk if we can 
d without risk of contagion to man 
@ st, and delay her sale to profit, as 
§ 3; now on grass and we throw the 
I to the pigs.” 

Lumpy-jaw (actinomycosis) is 
ar isive and not a directly contagious 
< is It is caused by the spores of the 








ray fungus (actinomyces) being carried 
into a punctured wound or abrasion of 
the membranes of the mouth or tongue, or 
skin of the face or jaw. It does not 
spread from animal to animal, neither is 
it hereditary. It will be perfectly safe 
to use the milk for man or animal when 
healing is complete so that pus does not 
flow and the animal fs not weakened and 
emaciated by lack of ability properly to 
masticate feed, or by the effects of med- 
icine (iodide of potash) commonly given 
as a remedy. Milk directly contaminated 
by pus from a lumpy-jaw sore should, 
of course, be rejected. Milk from a cow 
that is so badly diseased that she lacks 
appetite and has become emaciated also 
should be rejected, and sg should the 
meat of such an animal or of one showing 
severe internal evidences of the disease. 
Use the milk for pigs or the calf and do 
not “dry the cow off’ so long as she re- 
mains “cured” and produces a profitable 
flow of milk. 


BRAIN TROUBLE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have some pure-bred pigs that turn 
their heads sideways as if their necks 
were twisted. Can you tell me the cause 


of this? Is there any treatment that is 
good for this?” 
Reply: Where such symptoms have not 


been caused by a blow or kick one possi- 
ble and not uncommon cause is the pres- 
ence of a cyst (hydatid) of a tape worm 
of the dog pressing upon the brain. These 
hydatids also may be found in the liver or 
other internal organ. There is no remedy 
for such a condition and the important 
matter is to keep hogs free from worms 
of all sorts and to likewise treat farm 
dogs at regular periods for the destruc- 
tion of their tapeworms. In some in- 
stances hog also may stagger or walk 
with a “wobbly” gait as a result of indi- 
gestion, often due to intestinal parasites, 
causing reflex irritation of the brain. On 
general principles we should advise you to 
treat the pigs for worms by starving 
them for twenty-four hours and then giv- 
ing in a little slop, or as a drench in wa- 
ter, for every fifty pounds of body weight, 
2% grains each of santonin and calomel, 
1 dram of powdered areca nut and % 
dram of bicarbonate of soda. Repeat the 
dose in ten days. Move pigs into colony 
houses on clover, alfalfa or other green 
crop and in addition to allowing milk 
twice daily give middlings, shelled corn 
and tankage from a self-feeder. 


INFECTED COW. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘TI have a valuable registered three- 
year-old Shorthorn cow that lost her first 
ealf in January. She has never come in 
heat since and was very hard to get in 
calf the first time. I bought her at one 
of our largest Shorthorn breeder's sales 
(a guaranteed breeder). Whta should I 
do with this cow?” 

You may take it as about certain that 
the cow in question is infected with the 
contagious abortion disease, which is the 
most common cause of failure to expel 
the afterbirth, or come in heat, or con- 
ceive, or carry a calf the full time. It 
would be best if possible to have her 
womb and ovaries treated by a veterina- 
rian until they are in healthy condition. 
The cow may then be bred and may carry 
her calf the full time. Such treatment is 
the surest way of inducing a period of 
heat. If you can not employ a veterina- 
iran who has had experience in such work 
flush out the vagina every other day with 
lukewarm water containing thirty grains 
of permanganate of potash, and the first 
thing each morning feed her a quart of 
stove-dried whole oats. It would be best 
to keep her away from other cows if she 
has an abnormal discharge from her 
vagina 


ABORTION IN SOWS. 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“In a recent issue I noted an article 
relating to abortion in hogs. However, 
our local veterinarian doesn’t have much 
hope for my sows, which seem to have 
aborted. The first I noticed was the lat- 
ter part of January. I had one young 
sow that looked as tho she would farrow 
soon, and I penned her up, but she had 
nothing but a white discharge, and there 
was milk in her teats at the time. I have 
twenty sows that were bred for March 
farrow, and only eight or nine had pigs. 
My veterinarian advises me to dispose of 


my entire herd and be without hogs for 
three or four months; but as my hogs 
are pure bred and registered Durocs, it 


would mean a loss of at least $1,500, as 
I also have seventeen fall gilts. Please 
advise me what you think best, as I con- 


sider your advice reliable.” 

Under the circumstances, we should 
not advise our correspondent to sell the 
sows. Isolate the gilts in new quarters 
on land not previously used for swine. 
Breed them to a boar that has not served 
any of the old sows. Should one of the 
gilts abort, give the others fluid extract 


of black haw (viburnum prunifolia) in 
dram doses twice daily in a little slop, as 
a preventive, should any sign of impend- 
The dose may be 


ing abortion appear 
doubled in cases of emergency and also 
should be given to old sows that are 





again pregnant after having aborted. Be- 
fore breeding any gilt, flush out the va- 


gina daily for a week with lukewarm 
water containing thirty grains of per- 
manganate of potash to the gallon. Give 


similar injections to all sows that have 
aborted, but repeat them daily for two 
or three weeks, until a period of heat 
occurs. There will be no use of breeding 
a sow, however, if there is an abnormal 
discharge from her vagina. That should 
be treated until the discharge is normal 
and periods of heat occur at regular in- 


tervals. So treated, it is possible that the 
disease may in time subside. Maintain 
sanitary conditions in the houses and 


pens by cleansing, frequent use of disin- 
fectants and whitewashing. 


HAIRLESS PIGS AND IODINE 


DEFICIENCY. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“My pigs this spring were born hairless 
and my four calves each had a goiter. 
What is the cause of the trouble?” 

Hairlessness in pigs and goiter in calves 
and lambs are symptoms of lack of 1odire 
fn the diet. The trouble is rare in the 
corn belt, but in the northwest occurs 
more frequently. We suggest that our 
correspondent dose his live stock with 
potassium iodide under the direction of a 
competent veterinarian. He might also 
write the veterinary department of the 
Minnesota experiment station at St. Paul. 
It may be that they will be interested is 
sending a man out to investigate the trou 
ble in some detail. 


PICA. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“What makes milk cows chew wood? 
They pick up chips where there has been 
an old wood yard. They have salt, good 
pasture and plenty of water.” 

Pregnant cows tend to have depraved 
appetite, and it disappears after calving. 
When other cows eat such things, it is 
a sign of chronic indigestion or lack of 
some needed ingredient of a_ balanced 
ration Add bran freely to the ration, 
and if that does not suffice give a table- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda _ twice 
daily in any way found most convenient. 
If that does not succeed, have a veteri- 
narian administer two or three drams of 
fodine in a capsule. Sometimes bone 
meal or precipitated phosphate of lime 
proves remedial 


BLEEDING AFTER SERVICE. 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

*“T have a thoroughbred boar that I have 
just purchased. I want to use him on 
six sows in about three weeks. I bred a 
sow with him the other day, and he ts 
bleeding badly. Will he be all right, or 
is he ruined?” 

Syringe out the sheath daily with luke- 
warm water containing thirty grains of 
permanganate of potash to the gallon. Try 
him again in two weeks, and if he bleeds 
after service it is certain that he should 
not be used for service until wholly re- 
covered. It would be better still to put 
the boar down and have a trained veteri- 
narian determine the cause of bleeding. If 
a& growth is present it may be removed by 
operation, but if the bleeding is due to 
rupture of blood vessels a prolonged rest 
will be necessary. 





BLOOD IN MILK. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I bought a fresh cow at a farm sale, 
and left her for about a week before tak- 
ing her home. When I got her, she had 
garget quite badly in one quarter, which 
yielded to treatment in a couple of days. 
Later she began to give bloody milk. Af- 
ter a while her milk became all right, but 
now she has been fresh about thirty days 
and I find little particles of blood in the 
separator bowl. What can I do for her? 
Is the milk likely to hurt her calf? The 
milk looks and smells all right.” 

It is quite common for milk to contain 


small quantities of blood for some days 
after calving. This most often affects 
heifers with their first calves, the cause 
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being rupture of tiny blood vessels, in- 
duced by congestion, which is natural 
and necessary to milk secretion. Chill, 
bruise or shock may aggravate the con- 
dition; therefore most carefully handle 
and safeguard cows and heifers during 
the first ten days after calving. By that 
time the lochial discharge will have come 
away and the animal is then less sus- 
ceptible to sickness. Where blood is found 
in milk from a quarter that has been at- 
tacked by garget (mammitis) the condi- 
tion is much more serious, and repeated 
attacks usually ruin the quarter for milk 
production. Growths in one or more teats 
also may cause bleeding at milking time. 
Such growths sometimes may be removed 
by operation. Where that does not prove 
possible, the secretion of milk in the af- 
fected quarter should be dried off, or the 
cow may nurse a calf, as such milk is 
safe for use. That from a garget-affected 
quarter may cause scours or indigestion. 
Bathe the udder with cold water and 
vinegar twice daily, milk gently and give 
one level teaspoonful of sulphate of iron 
and three of table salt in the feed each 
evening until bleeding ceases. 


CHICKEN-EATING SOWS. | 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what to do with sows 
that eat chickens? I have tankage before 
them all the time, yet they will eat every 
chicken they can get hold of. I did want 
to keep them over for fall pigs, but do 
not like to if nothing can be done.” 

Make it the invariable practice to feed! 
the hogs in one place and the chickens in 
another, distant, place at the same time 
night and morning. That will be likely 
to keep the chickens out of the hog yard. 
Blinfold each chicken-eating hog by. 
hanging a piece of leather over her eyes. 
The heel part of an old shoe makes a cap- 
ital blindfold and may be attached to the 
base of the ear by means of a hog snout 
=e. 


For Sale—A 200 Acre Farm in 
Southeastern Minnesota 





forty miles from Iowa state line. Good fm- 
provements. Best of soll. Stock and dairy 
country. Near town. Have owned this farm 


twenty-five years. Will price it right and make 
very easy terms if desired. No agents tn this 
deal. Address the owner for full {nformation 


F.E. Davis, Route No. {, Dodge Center, Minn. 














For Sale—lIdeal Stock and Dairy Farm 


To close an estate; Jocated in Washington county, 
Minnesota, 14 miles from St. Paul on state road; 7 
miles from Hastings, in a beautiful section of coun- 
try; best of soll, 310 acres ti.lable and 60 acres pas- 
ture, partly wooded; $25,000 worth of buildings; 
electricity tnstalled for all purposes at city rates, 
Price $200 per acre; terms. Address 


T. L. FURBER, Cottage Grove, Minn. 
301 


ACRE Stock Farm—Two sets of butld- 
{ngs, barn with basement, good water; land 
tlled; good school and church, gravel road; %9 
ratles to Chicago, 24 miles to Wabash station, 4 
miles from Rock Island, 8 miles from county seat, 
Joliet. Apply to owner for terms for easy pay- 


ments. RICHARD GORHAM, Route 1, 
Lockport, Will County, Ill. 


ILLINOIS CORN BELT FARM FOR SALE 


Acre Grain and Stock Farm. 
160 Acre Grain and Stock Farm. 
112 Acre Grain and Stock Farm. 
Clover, Alfalfa, Corn and Wheat Land. 
Price reasonable, Inquire of owner, 
B. ZELLE, AVANA, ILE. 











F R SALE—To clean up estate. The W. W. Royca 
arms; 610 acres, 400 acres tillable, 210 acres paa- 
ture and woodland. For further particulars, address 
MELVIN E. LOTT, Westport, New York. 
YJARTNER.HERDSMAN WANTED—I 
have been a Poland-China breeder for six years, 
but want to start with fresh stock. Wanta man who 
{gs @ hard worker, has initiative, and ambition to 
make this herd one of the best inthe country. If 
you are fnterested in getting {n business for yourself, 
write me, stating age, past hog experience, amount 
of money you can invest, references. I plan tostart 
with 20 brood sows, 6 good milk cows, 100 hens. We 
would go 50-50. CLIFTON RODES, Roaring Brook 
Farm, Burgin, Kentucky. 








( \ENESEO Collegiate Institute, Geneseo, 
J lll. Incorporated. College Preparatory, Normal 
and Office Training courses of study. Conservatory 

Co! TE trained teachers. Rates reasonable. Au 
Te Rat "OPENS EE TEMBER 7th. For catalog or a 
address NORBU W. THORNTON, A. M., Principal. 
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Traction 
Rims 
for Trucks 


The only device ; 
that gives your truck real traction 


on mud roads or soft fields. 
load carrying surface combined with 


on wheels if desired. 


Write for full information. 


FLETCHER TRUCK COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
1119 Locust Street, 


Added 


traction. 
Dispenses with chains and remains permanently 
Easily attached at home. 
Prices $35.00 up, depending on size of wheels. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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The Wonderful 
Attractions of 


British Golumbia 


Few countries possess all the conditions for 
api APY prosperous living as does British Co- 
ia. The varieties of climate and soil offer 
inducements for almost every branch of agri- 
culture. Whether in the warm interior valleys. 
the rich grazing table lands or the fruitful 
lowlands of the coast or Vancouver Island, the 
advantages offered for 


Dairying, Fruit Growing 
and Stock Raising 


gre such as must appeal to those who wish to 
improve their circumstances and at the same 
time live in a country of delightful climate, 
magnificent scenery, varied resources, pro- 
—— people and abundance of opportunity 
or development. British Columbia—the play- 
ground of America—is already famous for the 
a of its orchards, fields and dairies, 
ow is the time to 


fearn about this wonderful Province 
and share in its possibilities. Its industrial 
life—mining, lumbering, fishing, manufactur- 
ing, transportation—assures a ready market 
@t good prices for all the farmer can produce. 
Schools, churches, railways, roads, telephones, 
all the conveniences of an old land await you in 
this new Province of Opportunity and Success. 


For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Depart- 
ment of p, Ottawa, Can., or 


JOHNSTONE, 


Moines, lowe 
Omaha, Neb. 
St. Paul, Minn. 






- 4. 
205 W. Fitth es; 

Vv. 
Room 200, 
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Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 
pose in northern Illinois. One-half 
kept in grass. Land in high state of 
cultivation. Good buildings, abun 
dant supply of water, hog tight fences. 
No agents, no commissions. 

For plats and further descriptions 
write 


G. W. SWORD, Box W, Lanark, Ill. 














$2200 Cash Secures 
375-Acre Farm, With 


Valuable growing crops, 28 cows, 2 horses, calf, bull, 
machinery, tools, implements, dairy utensils; in 
heart of icading dairy section; 100 acres fields, spring 
watered pasture, wood lot; fruit trees, sugar maples; 
$-room bouse, running water, big 3-story barn. new 
garage. Affairs must be settled; everything for 
$7200. only #2200 cash, balance easy terms. Details 
24 Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm 





page Bar 
gains 33 States Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bidg., Chicago, 11) 





Farms For Sale 


We have a long list of fine farms, located chiefly in 
the heart of the noted grain, grass and stock belt ef 
Northeast Missourl, at exceedingly low prices for 








euch lands. A few large ranch tracts at specta) 
prices. Better see land in tillage, than when snow 
covers it. Land values are advancing sharply. Do 
not delay—come at once 
EVER A&A SEVER 
Farm Loans and Realty 
Hurdiand, Mo. 
Buy Canada Land 
640 acres of rich sandy loam, clay subsoil, 100 acres 


granary, fenced and 
close to store and rai! 


broken, 4 wells, house, barn, 
cross fenced, } mile to school, 
road. 30.00 per acre 

160 acre farm, 50 acres under cultivation, 
ture, chocolate loam sol), 2 miles from 
peracre. Write today to 


E. WEST, Keatiey, P. 0. Saskatchewan 


Care of RK. ¢. Brown. 


~ The Finest Two Sections 


in Cass County, N. PD. North of Casselton and one 
mile from good town. Improvements worth $30,000 
All under bigh state of cultivation. 280 acres in 
timothy and clover. Cash terms or will accept tn 
mart payment first class property or farm land. Give 
all particulars fn first letter 

THE AMERLAND COMPANY, Fargo, N.D 


good pas 
echool. #25. 





1 FARMS forsale ortrade. W« offer ten 

wel) improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
On very easy terms. W1!! take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town 
Good black soll, and the lay of the land ts perfect 
We bave farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm. F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Ia 














F WOW bavé problems like this: €1,@00 plus 
Work equals Rent and Existence; come to West 
Geld, N.Y. where the farmere have probleme like 


Work equals Home and Comfort 
Westfield, N, ¥ 


thie: @1000 plus 


NEW YORE FARM AGENCY, 
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LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mai! is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
Purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper 


DRAINAGE DISTRICT CREATED 
NUISANCE BY SUPER- 
VISORS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘I own land that was included in a 
drainage district, upon which I paid a 100 
per cent assessment. Part of the way 
thru my land the ditch went thru low 
land, and the waste banks were essential 
to protect us from flooding whenever the 

































river rose. The banks protected us from 
all floods until last summer, when there 
was an extraordinary high one. Before 
this flood, the county took over the bank 
of the ditch next to our land, started 
making a road of it, and in so doing low- 
ered the bank. While the work was going 
on, a flood came up and covered every- 
thing, but it was still continued, and the 
bank lowered over our protest Last 
spring, while the ice was going out, a 
very ordinary flood came up and washed 
over the road where the bank had been 
lowered, flooding up, and at the same 
time washed a big hole in the grade The 
supervisors were down, saw the hole, and 
promised to fix it, but it has dragged 
along, the hole is still there, and a few 
days ago we had a very ordinary flood, 
and it came thru that hole, flooding our 
land, and destroyed about 100 acres of 
crops, besides a lot of hay. We are en- 
deavoring to induce the board to raise the 
road, but they say that it is not a very 
important road and that they did not ex- 


pect to do any more than keep it in order 


and let it flood We offered to pay any 
reasonable sum to help raise it, but the 
board refuses to pay a cent, and the only 
way that they will permit us to raise it 
is by raising the whole road and leaving 
it a finished road This would be such 
an expensive proposition, as the road bed 
is about one mile long, that the only 
practical proposition is to build an en- 
tirely new dike on our own land The 
dike was not high enough originally to 
protect from excessive floods, but if the 
road was in there, we could have fixed 
> old dike at a reasonable outlay. If we 
build a new dike, it will protect us, but 
necessarily the road will be flooded worse 
than before, as the waters can not spread 
over us, and they will rise higher What 
are our legal rights in the premises?” 


There is one question in connection 

















with this statement of fact that may 
have some bearing upon the whole sub- 
ject, and would necessitate a modification 
of our opinion as formed upon the infor- 
mation supplied by our correspondent 
that relates to the proceedings, if any, 
that were had in connection with the es- 
tablishment of the road complained of. 
There is no question in our mind aside 
from this consideration, but that the snu- 
pervisors had no right whatever to go in 
and create a condition which caused the 
destruction of eeeperty within the drain- 
age district x whole situation is so 
serious that we wot suggest a very 
Compret e and thoro estigation at first 
and and in conjunction with a capablk 
attorney before any action was taken, but 


it would be our thought that there is 
every ground for a suit to enjoin the 
county from continuing the nuisance 
which it undoubtedly is 





OBSTRUCTION OF DRAINAGE BY 
TREES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 








“A has tile running along the public 
highway, and B has a row of willows on 
the other side of the road, the roots of 
which have gotten into A’s tile and filled 
them up A relaid the tile and wants B 
to cut and kill t wi ws. Can A compel 
B to do th 

The thirty-seventh general assembly 
passed a law which provides that with 
the exception of osag orange hedge 
fences, no trees or shrubbery except such 
as are used for windbreaks, not to exceed 
forty rods in length, shall be permitted 
on the line of public highway. The board 
of supervisors is invested with authority 
to destroy or cut back such hedges or 
trees upon giving notice to the owner 
thereof, and to tax the cost against the 
land upon which the trees grew. 

TAX EXEMPTION TO SOLDIERS’ 

WIDOWS. 


A Missouri l 


“Som¢ 


r writes: 
»ws near here have 


subser 





soldiers’ wi 


not been getting their tax exemption, be- 
cause the assesor failed to mention that 
they were entitled to it. Can the amount 
due them be refunded? If so, for how 


many years back?” 

The Missouri constitution expressly 
provides for certain exemptions from tax- 
which those to soldiers and 
dependents are not included, It 


among 


ation 


their 


ee a | 
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states further that “all laws exempting 
from taxat other than the property 
above enumerated sl! be void.”’ 

Und this condition, we do not see 
how t legislature could ex- 
empt of any persons what- 
ever from ixatic 1 have been un- 










atute has been 
is any 


ld sug- 


to disco. 
ques- 
we wou 
consult a 
btedly be 
ion on this 


rested 
unc dou 


ho w er 
1 format 





question. 


MODIFICATION OF RENTAL 


CONTRACT. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“A sold his farm to B in 1919, upon a 
contract of sale, possession to be given 
March 1, 1920 B rented the farm prior 


to March Ist, to C, under a verbal lease. 
A gave possession March Ist to C, but.B 
failed to settle for the farm, asking an 
extension of time until March 15th B 
failed to execute his contract, and has 
forfeited same. A wrote the tenant C, 


that he might keep pos- 
but 


after March Ist, 
session of the farm for the year 1920, 
that*he (A) must have half the hay in- 
stead of the $8 per acre that B and C had 
agreed upon under their verbal contract. 
C received the lease, but made no reply, 





and now refuses to modify his agreement 
with B. Can A compel C to give him half 
the hay instead of the rent as agreed up- 
on between B and C?” 

Under the above statement of facts, it 
would appear that the renter went into 
possession of the land with A’s knowledge 
and implied consent, and that being the 
case, A would be bound by the terms of 
the verbal contract with B. The renter’s 
failure to acknowledge the new demand 


him with the obligation 
of a new contract. In the absence of any 
other circumstances, C would hold the 
land under the verbal lease 


would not charge 


MOTOR LIGHTS. 


An Iowa subscriber asks concerning the 
law governing automobile lights in Iowa. 


This law requires all automobiles to be 
equipped with two or more white or tint- 
ed lights in front and one red light behind 






—the t to throw a white light up- 


The law 


red ligh 
on the rear registration number. 








forbids the use of any lighting device of 
more than four candlepower equipped 
with a reflector, unless it shall be so de- 
signed that the direct beam of light shall 
not rise above forty-two inches from a 
level surface when measured seventy-five 
feet or more ahead of the light. If a spot- 
light is used, it must not be directed to- 
ward the eyes of the driver of an ap- 
proaching vehicle or to the left of the 





center of the driveway when meeting an- 
other vehi 
To comply with this law it is necessary 





to use the dimmer device on the uto- 
mobile lights as ord equipped. In- 
stead of doing this, people prefer 


spec 





which diffuses 
makes it unneces- 


to put in a 
the light and therefore 


Sary to use dimmers. 





POLL TAX. 
An Iowa subscriber asks concerning the 
law governing the matter of poll tax. 











The Iowa law makes it the duty of the 
road supervisor to require all able-bodied 
residents of his district between the 

of twenty ive to per- 
form two day roads be- 
tween ind Octo- 
ber « y to give at 
least e ¢ e day and 
place where done, and 





1ipment he 


to notify tl le € 
Thirty-seventh 





is sup] 





ve on o 
bring. The 














General Assembly amended the law by 
providir that the township trustees at 
their ril meeting shall an amount 
which each person may pay at ; option 
in money in lieu of the two days’ work, 
this money to be expended upon the pub- 
lic roads. 


INSURANCE ON BARN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 
“Is there any law which requires a per- 





son to use any certain length of belt to 
make insurance good on a barn while 
thres into it with a steam engine?” 
“hi s a matter which should be deter- 
mined by tl contract between the in- 
surance company and the insured. In 
the absence of any specific provision in 
the contract or policy, the insurance com- 
pany, if it considered that the steam en- 
gine was too close to the barn for pur- 
poses of safety, would have the right to 


cancel the policy and return the unearned 


premium. 


PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
CHILDREN’S DEBTS. 
An Iowa 


subscriber writes: 


“Are parents responsible for the debts 
of their children after they are of age?” 
No Parents are responsible in any 





event for debts contracted by their chil- 
dren for necessities only unless they have 
given express authority, or have given 
third parties reason to believe that the 
children are authorized to incur obliga- 
tions which the parents will assume and 
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ME, PHOSPHATE 
FERTILIZER 
STRIBUTOR_ 








Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 
fertilizer distributor. Spreads evenly on 
or hilly lan Patented automatic force 
nen guraches to any wagon in 3 minutes, 
Seve Labor end Money = 
Fertilizer ly Once. 


$0 DAYS’ TRIAL, You runnorisk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 
lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 
£ it does not do all we claim send it back 
em and your — ra be refunded promptly, 

tite coday for full particulars and special 
trial order. 
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Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
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THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 26 3 Peoria, Ill. 
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x baled 20 tons in 7 bours’’ saye 
om Seve 40% on baling cost. New Uni- 
threadi 


se hay press bales ga 
faster ane crcaner. on vom 
gave pay o' men. Uses 6h. p. 
24h. ag Weighs 3000 Ibs. without 
engine. It 
FREE CIRCULAR ‘toting all —— 
ay Press and to operate 


Write me 
thie aa 


WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PR' 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottows St., Leavenworth, Kansas. 








OR SALE—My ranch in western North Dakota, 
consisting of six sections, all fenced and wel! wa- 
tered; good improvements, plenty of machinery; 20 
acres in crop; about 125 head of cattle, some purebred 
Percherons and some purebred Clydes, some - 
ported; some purebred Polled Hereford cattle. Will 
sell at a sacrifice foraquick sale. If taken before 
harvest, crop will be thrown in free. Inquire BOX 

7638, Belfield, North Dakota 
Silt loam, clay sub- 


Hardwood Cut-over Land oi ore 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal direct!y 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WEsTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


640 Acres Finest Red River Valley Land 


All under cultivation l accept 80 or 160 acres of 
improved Iowa or I Minnesota land in part 








payment. Give full particulars and description in 
first letter. i 
PAUL E. SIMMONS, Fargo, N. D. 





240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of S. E. Mo. choice sofl, and location, will 
sell half or all, possession at once, terms easy, price 
#140 per acre, (fora few days only). 
John L. Crutcher, Stoddard Co., 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


\ gy ey Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
A ing Lands, in a fcommunity of Northern fart 
ers. where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to une-half the price demanded in other states. For 
{information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Miss 


Essex. Mo. 








\AHR MS in southeastern North Dakota, in the 
Ek famous James River Valley, Stutsman co ¥: 
20.000 acres must be sold immediately. Write for big 
LAND COMPANY 








free list. JOHN B. FRIED 

Jamestown, North Dakota. 

CHOICE 160 A Improved farm, about 4 
* miles from Windom, # mile 

from school; comfortable set of buildings; e 


neighborhood; 30 miles from Iowa line. Also have 
other farms. Will sell on easy terms. Write owner, 
D.U. W ELD. dD, _ Windom, |, Minnesota 


T WILL PAW WOU tosend for our new fre 
summer and fall land list, showing photogrs 
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of a large number of choice farm bargains 
greatest dairy district in Ameritca—central Wie 
sin. Write today. GRAHAM’S LAND OFFI 





Marshfield, Wisconsin 





Improved farms in Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandiyohi! «« 
ties in south centrai Mir 


sota. For list and imformation 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 


FARM FOR SALE 


One hundred forty acres, improved. Dairy section. 


Particulars, 
FITZPATRICK, 52 Arlington, Buffalo, WN. Y. 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Libera) term. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis Wis. 


CANADA LAN DS 


For list of Canada farms for sale, write 8. . 
MAN, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Lode hy 














NEW- 





oO* KR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 

are the real lowa kind. Come and see for your 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falis, Minn 








.ARM BARGAIN—Northeastern So. Dak. 
proved 320-acre farm, $85 an acre with crop. For 
particulars write HANS CALLSEN, Lily, So. Dak 





Good improved land, ¢!: 
lowa Ferree Set mere Oe 
liet. SPAULDING & 0’ DONNELL- E)ma, lows 





es 











ce ee 
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Weak Hide Market with a growing condition of 85 per cent tion of both spring and winter wheat the crop is practically a failure in some 

July ist gave promise of 6,304,000 bushels, should be 57,222,000 bushels, according localities, due principally to the ravages 

neertainty regarding future prices for gaa 7,145,000 bushels harvested last to the July 1st forecast, against 60,675,000 of the Hessian fly, altho considerable of 
jeather products and the consequent re- year. Ree was a larger acreage last bushels last year. it was killed by sleet storms in the early 
luctance of tanners to take on high-priced year, but scab and other plant diseases The oats crop is promising, and with a spring. Practically all the diseases and 


wap stoctes tens genulted in covers deciines ae Marte oat oes oe ee condition of 85 per cent should produce insects henomayheep to hee gt —s crop 

ontaeinl ices for hides and ski a was 18 bushels a ii 1917 21 . oe ere 65,270,000 bushels, as compared to 69,- hav e been at work this year. The spring 
for market pecees for hides and skins, an as *8 Susheis and in vii, «1.9 bushels. 969000 bushels last year. The crop is Wheat condition dropped 8 points during 
west ‘<. Sok se nor Pres gue — exceptionally good south of the Platte the month, and is reported at 65 per cent 
ee eaatectike sePepts ¥ . a river. North of the river the seeding was of normal, indicating a total production 





dealers, in order to protect themselves 
,against falling markets, are offering 

















; s to producers and local dealers in ewan rapes last year. About 4.5 delayed on account of too much rain and of about 45,000 bushels, compared with 
country hides and skins that are on a Per cent of last year's wheat crop re- the average condition is not as promising. 228,000 bushels last year. Last year’s 
level with those paid during the winter mained on farms July Ist However, the July weather to date has wheat still on farms amount to 1,840,000 
of 1917 and 1918, when the prices for these The growing condition of barley July peen most favorable to late oats, and an bushels. : ; 
products were very unsatisfactory. It is ist was 88 per cent of normal, forecast- improvement may be expected in the Au- Rye shows an increase of 2 points in 
feared that this condition will be detri- ing a total production of 7,872,000 bushels, gust 1st report condition over last month, being 87 per 
mental to the country product. Low against 8,032,000 bushels harvested last The condition of rye is 93 per cent, and cent of normal. ‘ A total production of 
prices are conducive to carelessness in year. The preliminary acreage estimate promises a crop of 5,908,000 bushels, com- _ 5,058,000 bushels is indicated from these 
skinning, curing and marketing. This this year is 284,000 acres, compared with pared to 6,650,000 bushels last year. Bar- figures and compares with 5,320,000 bush- 
ir tably results in lower prices and in 315,000 acres harvested last year ley is rated at 91 per cent of normal, els harvested last year. - ; ’ 
general dissatisfaction, and tends to re- The acre of white potatoes (Irish) which forecasts a production of 5,146,000 The condition of oats declined 2 points 
vive and perpetuate the evil reputation is less than last year, being only 109,000 bushels, as compared to 5,557,000 bushels during the month, and now stands at 82 
which so long has served to deprive the acres, compared with 115,000 acres har- last year per cent of normal, on which a total pro- 
farmer and local butcher of remuneration vested last year. Scarcity and high price The potato acreage has been reduced duction of 61,837,000 bushels is indicated. 
on the basis of the true values of their of good seed potatoes undoubtedly had 10 per cent, the preliminary estimate be- Last year there was harvested 60,225,000 
hides and skins. some influence in effecting a decreased ing 104,000 acres. The commercial crop bushels in the state. As yet there has 
The need for conservation of these val- acreage. A condition July 1st of 90 per acreage is also considerably less than last been no heat damage, and practically all 


uable farm products is gs great today as cent forecasts a total production of 9,319,- year. Weather conditions thruout the fields are headed out, but generally on 
iny time during the war. The world 000 bushels, against 4,945,000 bushels har-  gtate have been highly favorable for this Very short straw The early sown oats 
demand for leather goods has not been’ vested last year. The average yield of crop, and if continued the production will ®te generally much better than the late 
supplied. While uncertain trade condi- potatoes in Iowa last year was only 43 exceed that of last year in spite of the own ,and with continued favorable 
tions are demoralizing the hide market, bushels, while the forecast average yield reduced acreage. The July 1st condition Weather a larger crop than is indicated at 











this condition is believed to be tempo- for this year is 85.5-bushels. of 91 per cent promises a crop of 8,328,000 this time should be harvested. 

rary. The stabilizing influence of supply The condition of hay (all) July 1st was bushels, compared to 6,325,000 bushels last The barley condition declined 1 point 
and demand eventually should correct the 88 per cent. The condition of rye July Ist — year. during the month, and is now 82 per cent 
situation, and prices commensurate with was 90 per cent. The timothy acreage of The farm apple crop is quite satisfac- Of normal. A total production of 1,504,000 


their value probably will be paid for coun- ‘the state this season is 103 per cent, com- tory this year. The commercial apple bushels in indicated, compared with 
try as well as for packer hides and skins. pared with last year; condition, 88 per crop is light, but will probably equal that 1,430,000 bushels harvested last year. 

The farmer and small slaughterer are cent. The condition of clover for hay on of last year. Some of the seedling peach The acreage of white potatoes is 10 per 
urged to continue to remove hides and July 1st was 90 per cent of normal. The trees has fruit this year. Grapes are cent less than last year, and the condition 
skins with the utmost care, to cure them condition of alfalfa on July 1st was 94 per promising. Blackberries and raspberries is 86 per cent of normal On these figures 
promptly and properly, using special care cent, and millet 90 per cent. Pasture con- are good. Cherries are fair in some places 2% total production of 7,353,000 bushels is 


during the warm months, and to market’ dition July 1st in Iowa was excellent, be- and light in others. {ndicated, and compares with 4,400,000 
them economically and on the basis of ing 96 per cent of normal. The average The condition of hay is exceptionally Dushels harvested last year. 

quality in accordance with recommenda- weight per fleece for wool was 7.7 pounds. good. Timothy, clover and alfalfa pro- The condition of all hay crops shows @ 
tions that appear in Farmers’ Bulletin Condition of Other Crops—Apples, 75 duced bumper crops. The second crop of 4ecline of 4 points during the month, and 
No. 1055, “Country Hides and Skins— per cent; sweet potatoes, 92; peaches, 50; alfalfa was checked somewhat by dry OW Stands at 82 per cent of normal. On 
Skinning, Curing and Marketing.” pears, 70; grapes, 90; blackberries and weather in June. Wild hay is excellent, these figures a total production of 2,832,- 


000 tons is indicated, compared with 3,- 
080,000 tons harvested last year. The con- 


Corn Belt Efficiency Methods | dition figures on the various kinds of 
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| hay are: Clover, 80 per cent; timothy, 
The United States Department of Agri- | . 82 per cent; alfalfa, 89 per cent millet, 88 
culture, in investigating farm practice on | , per cent; cowpeas ,87 per cent, and soy 
level land in central Illinois, reached the Sf MONT GK caine beans, 87 per cent. 
following conclusions: ; ‘ ane , 
‘ ler conditions where the use of a | . “lion reek ‘is ; 
i two-row corn cultivator is practicable, this | ORE } SOAR . : . new July Crop Report for Ohio 
n ne enables one man on these farms | ‘ ‘> Fane WYO aoe ‘hs mt) : 
t er nearly twice as much ground pet | ? \eesan : C \ og The condition of winter wheat in Ohie 
( s with a one-row cultivator. Three | CALF Tey Ne + , < aA on July Ist shows a decline of 33 per cent 
I Ss are most commonly used on the | TAN 2 ARS Sd) from the June Ist estimate, the condition 
two-row cultivato addition of a | ? } TcOLO yi ES a on July 1st being 63 per cent of normal, 
1 horse yi ises but lit MANS eo Sates i the total crop being now estimated at 
tle the amount of ground covered per day “ Sits trite ° +7 eee 27,125,000 bushels. This is about one-half 
These farmers find that the use of a : oe 9. (TE Mess ese the crop produced last year and 8,045,000 
corn binder increases the efficiency of mone N MEX wn oe “LA ON bushels below the ten-year average. Dam- 
man labor 50 per cent over that achieved : . < BseeN age from wet weather and Hessian fly are 
when cutting and shocking by hand. - TEXAS : his 3 responsible for the declining condition. 
Eighty bushels was an average day’s work . . rece (~ . e\ Harvest has commenced in the southern 
on these farms for one man when husking : ~ : counties and will be in full swing thruout 
corn from the standing stalks by hand. . : the state in a short time if the weather 
The use of a portable elevator reduces the 5 permits. As the normal wheat require- 
time required to unload grain into the bin ments of Ohio range from 25,000,000 te 
by about 75 per cent. 30,000,000 bushels, it will be noted that 
o. “The use of a hay loader reduces by Ohio will produce hardly enough wheat 
= about 25 per cent the time required to put = a ce = = — for her own use, compared to a surplus 
g Ff 28 8 toad of hay. The amount of labor | PUFO? ROSS One ot eRe Ticker Smears Or weal ihe dots should | of 25,000,000 bushels last year. Records 
required for unloading into the mow is so thick in south central. show that the Ohio farms usually market 
or only a little more than half as great when about half the crop during July and Au- 
a hay fork is used as when the work is gust. If the usual practice is followed 
ta done by hand. The men in this territory this year, it will mean that later in the 
- who use manure spreaders haul and raspberries, 90; watermelons, 88; musk- The average weight per fleece of wool is season Ohio mills will have to bring in 
. spread a given amount of manure in less melons and canteloupes, 89; cabbages, 90; eight pounds. Pastures are fine and ex- wheat from other states to meet local de. 
than half the time required by men who onions, 92; tomatoes, 94; kafir, 91; beans, ceptionally good in the sand-hill section. mands. 
r haul in wagons and spread by hand.” $1; sorghum (for syrup), 2 per cent great- All vegetables are in excellent condition. A decrease of 2 per cent in the corn 
er acreage than last year, and condition, Sugar beets have improved and are re- acreage of the state is estimated, making 
- July ist, 91; sugar beets, 89; flax, 90. ported to have a condition of 96 per cent. the total acreage this year 3,626,000 acres 
o July Crop Report for Iowa —a decline of 74,000 acres. The condition 
3 of the crop is reported at 86 per cent of 


4 cording to the preliminary report of July Crop Report for Nebraska July Crop Report for Indiana =—»ormal, with a total probable production 


lowa Coiperative Crop Reporting Ser- of 140,950,000 bushels, compared to 162,- 


































=" vice, at Des Moines, Iowa farmers planted The condition of all crops on July 1st The official crop report of the Codpera- 800,000 bushels in 1919 and 129,600,000 
: 10,290,000 acers of corn this year, com- was highly satisfactory, according to the tive Crop Reporting Service for Indiana, bushels in 1918. The prospects, therefore, 
e pared with 10,000,000 acres harvested last joint estimates of A. E. Anderson, of the issued July 12th, shows the corn acreage are good for a better than average crop. 

ve year. A growing condition of 90 per cent Bureau of Crop Estimates, and Leo Stuhr, to be 1 per cent less than last year, with While the planting was late and the crop 

My Ist forecasts a possible average yield secretary of the Nebraska Department of an indicated production of nearly 6,000,000 is still somewhat behind, it is making 

of 37.8 bushels per acre, or a total pro- Agriculture. Winter wheat has made im- bushels less than the final estimate for good progress. The acreage in the west- 
duction of 385,560,000 bushels, compared provement since March, and the July 1st 1919. The estimated wheat crop for this ern counties is considerably larger than 
with 416,000,000 bushels last year. The  etsimate of 86 per cent forecasts a produc- year is more than 25,000,000 bushels less fast year, but the eastern and southern 
average growing condition of Iowa's corn tion of 51,399,000 bushels, as compared to than last year, and rye shows a falling counties show considerable decline. 
. cr the past five years on July 1st was 54,997,000 bushels last year. Since July 1st off of 262,900 bushels Oats show an in- The condition of oats is reported at 81 
oa a little better than 84 per cent of normal. some black rust has developed to an ex- crease of 1,612,000 bushels. The report per cent of normal, compared to 82 per 

%s The two backward years of 1915 and 1917 tent that will cause shrinkage of some follows: cent a year ago and a ten-year average 
“a ar thin this five-year average. grain, particularly to lodged wheat and In some counties the corn acreage has of 86 per cent on July 1st, and a total 
a bo its, with a condition of 83 per cent on that sown late, Clay county seems to be been considerably increased, especially in estimated production of 51,731,000 bushels. 
Pes . ist, promised a production of 191,730,- the center of the section most seriously the northern part of the state, where The crop has headed out rather short, and 

— 000 bushels, compared with 196,182,000 affected by black rust, altho some has many wheat fields were abandoned late as it is from a week to ten days later than 

bushels harvested last year. The average been found in many of the eastern coun- in May Some of the southern counties, usual, is in danger of being injured by 

, C tion of oats July 1st the past five ties. Whatever loss occurs from this cause however, show quite a large decrease; hot aaentiaeee 

OB. ys was about 93 per cent of normal. will be given in the August Ist report. It this is due principally to floods and rains An average yield per acre of 1.24 tons 
Y. ks gael ies = “ya Scar wie Is estimated that 9.1 per cent of last during May and June The total for the of hay is forecasted from the June Ist 

see bec ot rer 1er rir a rear’ ~ So att ——— ab : a ats — son 709 000 arree : ; sas - . -« 

aad period of June 7-16. it Botany one “pow —_— crop is still on farms. This is larg- state amo ints to H 2,000 ac res, and is 1 condition, with a total production of 3,- 

: inclus . forced earl; r than usual. The difficulty in securing per cent less than last year. The condi- 512,000 tons. This is considerably below 

Ss . » head too rapidly. Many fields are cars for shipment is responsible for the tion for the state is 84 per cent of nor- the average. The dry weather during 

me 5 n straw, especially in some locali- large reserves mal, and indicates a production of 16,- May and the early part of June stunted 

ite 7 | the southern portion of the state The corn crop is making great head- 836,000 bushels, compared with 175,750,000 the growth. The weather conditions for 
- — some fie can not be cut way. The month of June was favorable bushels harvested last year. There is a the past two weeks have been very un- 
‘na binder. for its cultivation, and the fields are ex- good stand of thrifty plants and the color favorable for harvesting hay, and will 
W- a Winter wheat apparently suffered little ceptionally free from weeds and in splen- is good, with practically all fields free of undoubtedly result in considerable dam- 
“uring the hot days of June 7-16, because’ did tilth. The acreage is 5 per cent larger, weeds. With continued favorable weather age in the quality of the crop. The meas 

= Pat rop was not far advanced, not being the preliminary estimate being 7,382,000 conditions, the crop should show quite an dows are unusually weedy this year. 
i headed. Likely slight damage oc- acres, as compared to 7,030,000 acres last Improvement by August Ist. In a few It is estimated that there has been @ 

od . = i June 27th and 28th, when the tem- year. The condition of 85 per cent prom- counties hail and insects have damaged decrease of 6 per cent, or 9,000 acres, im 

a - + re was 97 and 98 degrees. The ises a crop of 188,241,000 bushels, against the crop, and diseases were reported in a the potato acreage for the present year, 
n - paar cool June 17th to 25th, and 184,186,000 bushels last year. few localities. compared to 1919—the total estimated 
or diti. Ma yen aptsnig to the crop. The con- Spring wheat is estimated to be 88 per Winter wheat condition is not as good acreage now being placed at 141,000 acres, 
_ ite te y ist — 86 per cent of normal, cent of normal, which indicates a pro- as last month by 1 point, being 69 per The condition of the crop on July 1st ia 
to ete ~ ing a total production of 9,081,000 duction of 5,822,000 bushels, compared to cent of normal and indicating a total pro- reported to be 88 per cent, compared to & 
“ge ets Ag pet with 16,530,000 bushels 5,678,000 bushels last year. However, with duction of 20,664,000 bushels, compared ten-year average of 87 per cent, with a 

es sted last year. There is a much the presence of black rust, the chances’ with 45,792,000 bushels harvested last total estimated production of 11,291,000 


‘er acreage this year. Spring wheat are against the crop. The total produc- year. In the northern part of the state  pushels. 
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DUROC JERSEYS DUBOC JERSEYS 
RRA RAR AAA AAA AAA AAA ARR RA RAAADAL ALAA ee rae peta a nn 
| 0 Says Greatest Sensation Orion 
| isn’t the biggest junior ——— - - : " ie 
j j ug. yearling = of Great Psd tec eee Pe 7 : . ena tions 
Orion Sensation? . 

The best boar for his age we Why shouldn’t he be? $1 61 

eversaw. The boar we parted His dam, Glenwood son 
with $10.00 to own. Model Girl 2, is by a arose 
He’s “some” sire too. He’s the litter mate to Grand 135 > 
big expansion kind—a boar too, Model's Challenger. lik “me 

of outstanding show quality. _190 Spring pigs, 100 by ooh 

His dam, Uneeda Sensation, is Greatest Bensation —- 
rated as the biggest sow ever in Digs, "They at so? - 

Nebraska. igs. a re fr ) 
People who have seen Uneeda epander hf — : 
— Sensation are crazy over ation Fe. ae world's _ 

= champion pig. Othe to 

We sell sows bred to him b y ae amy Sensation Car 

Ror al Pathfinde a” P a r’s and Greatest Pathfinder. per 
sikeness, Great Wonder I Am, "tet ; 1 7 
Pathfinder’s Giant, Giant Re- “a on ny uae pot 
former, Pathfinder, and by sons Duroc Herd numbers ave 
of Orion Cherry King. 300, HOGS 

uw ill aigene oe boar pigs by cet 

: < needa Orion Sensation. | 14 

Uneeda Orton Sensation Get our catalog. Address B. C. Marts & Son aoe 
ini. & Alt Studer, - Wesley, lowa Hampton, lowa pe 

° 
SSA a RS SEERA a is a 
cen! 

GRA! 

e 5 & na per 
ecni 

| i per 
OTHE 
| S S fll 

tand fel 
THE BOAR THAT STOOD UNDEFEATED IN a nas u preme PROV 
CLASS AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL er 

Among the many good Pathfinder boars, Long Pathfinder stands out con- P 


spicuous as one of the longest and greatest of them all. 


His get in our herd is now numerous in both fall and spring boars, and to iol 
Em metsburg. lowa. Aug. 11 those in sympathy with the big bacon type they will commend themselves. eutu 


We have four boar pigs by Great Orion Sensation and out of the $5,600 sow i. 3 
As a sire and as an individual ROYAL SENSATION has gained that topped Kern’s sale last winter—some pigs. lost 
widespread popularity. To know this boar is to want toown A litter by Great Wonder I Am has for dam a daughter of Jack’s Orion ber 
a sow bred to him. No boar ever sired too many like the get that was top sow in the Vipond summer sale. Some classy fall boars here. whil 
of ROYAL SENSATION. He’s the product of the mighty Five by Pathfinder’s likeness and out of a Great Orion sow. 120 | 
Great Sensation and the world’s grand champion sow, Royal Five by Greatest Sensation Orion, the noted Marts boar, five by Col. Trail- lard, 
Critic. Why shouldn’t he be good—why shouldn’t he breed finder, and for 
good? The Durocs are on top now and let’s keep them on top. 25 by Rajah’s Wonder. ; , ~ a 
It’s boars like ROYAL SENSATION and his get that will do it. Rajah’s Wonder is being offered. An extreme big type senior yearling. ae 


For catalog, address 


HARRY FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa l. F. CLARK, Terril, lowa ten 


175 DUROC SPRING PIGS) (SEVERAL FALL oUROC BOARS | 






























































a Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our #7.500 boar we got from Harry Fete &l 
FOR SALE AOW © j that was used with such great success in his herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, eur great breeding 
son of Great Wonder] Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the bes e 
, ; . ; b a 
Three fall boars by the Kern boar Great Orion Sensation. Good a See eee “ste 
type and dam by Uherry King Orion. Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas ~ 
We can spare 20 fall sows. Among our recent shipments were We 
three fall sows to lowa and a fall boar by Great Orion Sen- Breeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sews Gooc 
sation to Lllinois. sold during the sale season — 
¥ 
| MOSER S K vie 
8 y 
GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kansas ||| F. J. ER, abetha, Kansas La 
Com! 
i Me La 
" W 
Light 
’ out 
" * a 
We 


It’s Jack’s Orion that has furnished prestige and state fair ribbons in recent years. 
Jack’s Orion is the largest Orion bred boar of the breed. 
See his get. > Hye can pick them out. 


It’s a high class lot of sows sired by the breed’s best known boars that we sell ef “3 = , . ; avitntihadictditisn oa IN LESS TIME La 



























bred to Jack’s Orion at But h 
Barec Jersey = have a tendency to put on great amounts 
ALGONA, IOWA, AUG. 1 2 Ase at an early _. oaae r~ ay ety went and raise large all the Ya 
. as ioc : ‘ ese hogs were introdu less than 50 years ago, and yet in 1918, 51% o' e ace 
Open par nec ee world knows of Jack’s Orion. Litters sired by him will be | hogs marketed in the country were “Duroc-Jerseys."" They are uniformly red in oo 
nelle Gam Mem antebe Add | | color. Increase your profits by raising Duroc-Jersey hogs. Le 
sk for the catalog. Address Write for“ DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE PROLIFIC AND PROFITABLE”—sent free mune 
to hog-raisers by the largest swine record association in the world. Over 12,000 members. We 
_—e A ac - Algona, lowa | \the National DurocJersey Record Association. Dept.220 Peoria, Ill. © Pie 
—_ | La 
Fe r 





BROOKDALE FARMS BIG FALL BOARS e 


DUROC JERSEYS ‘Tas 


By Great Sensation I Am—Proud Pathfinder. Five fall boars by Pathfinder. These are 








Herd headed by Pathfinder's Saperior, the 610 Ib. 13 months giant of the breed, and Breok- out ef sows by Great Sensation—real herd boar prospects. Four boars by Orion Great Sensation out of , We 
dale Orion Sensation, 8 sire of the latest popular type. Few real choice fall boars offered. Delia Pathfinder, the biggest sow Pathfinder exer sired. Write us or visit our farm. Ader 
Boar and Open Sow Sale October Sth. J x BRO KWAY L Pa 
THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, I@WA o Wee C & CO., LET 1S, IOWA Btoc 
St 











— I 


r rs Sk meakek a ‘ EVERGREEN FARMS MAKE —=>- i 
Our Royal Pathfinder ¢)ecial Prices on Durocs| _ 

















ilts for sale, bred for August and Septem ber farrow. Also ) sprin boars by Royal Twenty-six fall gilts and junior yearlings offered open. Nearly all granddaughters of Pathinder. We 
athfinder, Our Royal Pathfinder and Great Orion’s Giant. Great Orion’s Giant, by | Greater part are of modern big type. All to one party at #100 each. They will alse be priced im lets to cult ( 
the world’s champion Great Orion, for sale. Inspection invited. ee eT en ee ear as eee 
¥ c CRAMER & 08, MONROE 0 If Looking for a Bargain, Don’t Wait Toe Long Las 
6, i » (OWA Grant tynn & son, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA J —“ 


Shipped on approval, Weare head quarters for Sept. 


fa)l gilts. Will weigh up to 200 Ibs. They are the 3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $82 Hea 


get of Hanceck W onder. a 70 Ib. 7 pearing | i" . 
son of the world’s giant Great Wonder 1 Am b 2. 
are a wei) ~inhdg aeed caval’ os koe Mail RS ‘ bear and two gilte not related, of CRITIC and ILLUSTRATOR breeding. Mediun 
civen careful attention Cc. RASMUSSEN | Pidigree with each pig. For ful) particulars, write law 


N, Garner, Lowa, ALBERT.A. YOUNG, MURRAY, NEBRASKA We 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


oUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Julys from 1910 
to 1919 corn averaged $1.08. It is now 











$1.61 or 149 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erag Hogs averaged during these ten 
Julys $11.17. They are now $15.15, or 


135 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
like manner we work out other products 
geek by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 
4n price and which are relatively low. 


CATTLE—Fat cattle advanced 4 points, 
to 146 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Canners and cutters held steady at 106 
per cent. Stockers and feeders fell 1 
point, to 131 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

peered hogs held steady at 135 per 

ent. Light hogs advanced 2 points, to 


140 per cent. Pigs gained 1 point, to 
131 per cent. 


SHEEP—Lambs gained 8 points, to 140 
per cent. Quarter-blood wool at Boston 
is around 46 cents a pound, or 115 per 
cent of the ten-year average. 

GRAIN—Cash corn fell 15 points, to 149 
per cent of the ten-year average, while 
cash oats dropped 6 points, to 200 per 
ecnt Wheat advanced 4 points, to 194 
per cent. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cotton ad- 
vanced 6 points, to 220 per cent. Butter 
fell 3 points, to 175 per cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard fell 10 points, to 121 


per cent, while ribs fell 7 points, to 111 
per cent. Ham advanced 4 points, to 
181 per cent, while bacon lost 2 points, 


to 161 per cent. 

FUTURES—September corn lost 14 points, 
to 151 per cent, while December corn 
lost 18 points, to 150 per cent. Septem- 
ber lard lost 11 points, to 128 per cent, 
while September ribs lost 9 points, to 
On the basis of September 

next September should sell 


120 per cent 
lard, hogs 


for $14.72, whereas, on the basis of rib 
futures they should sell for $13.80. 
Without much question, hogs will sell 


far higher than this, because of the 
fact that the excellent demand for ham 








and bacon makes up for the very poor 
demand for lard and ribs 
7 , 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 

7 > 
a o @ 
igi ¢ 

|gial|d 
RADRER 2 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)—| } 


Choice and prime— | 














Le: I, on had bc oks 85 16.13/16.68)15.93 
Welk ENO wicccanss 15.88/16.13/15.58 
Good— 
LN MES on vine x acae's 15.00) 15. 
Week before ......... 14.75)15 
Medium- 
Se eae 13.38]14.20)12.88 
Week before ......... 13.38|13.70|12.40 
Common— ! 
[A ME 5 55585000 ° 12.00/11.88)11.00 
Week before ......... 10.88}11.45) 9.75 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
rer »« -/16.25/16.70)15.95 
Week before ......... 16.08) 16.13)15.65 
Medium and good | | 
LOGE WOE 20s. eeeees 1/14.00)14.77}13.68 
Veek before ......... }14.63)15 13.75 
Common— | 
[Ae SE: o cwcaed eeeee /12.38/11.50)10.00 
Week before ...... -- -/10.88/11 45] 9.75 
Butcher cattle | 
Heifers— 
ee, See eee 10.50) 10.63)10.25 
Week before ......... 10.13/10.50} 9.93 
Cows 
erry rr | 9.38) 9 55| 8.75 
Week before ......... | 9.13) 9.55) 8.58 
DOE WERE cs niece nse 0% 8.50 9.00) 8.13 
Week be fore see sees 8.25) 9.13] 8.13 
Canners and cutters— 
Perera 5.00 13] 4.75 
Week before ......... 4.75| 5.13] 4.37 
Feeder steers 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— { 
OS. See ee 10.13/10.63/10.75 
Week before .........| 10.13/10.75|10.80 
M um (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
OS eae er 9.63)10.25/10.50 
Week before ......... 9.63.10.38/10.45 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
eer. 9.13) 9.75|10.18 
Week before ......... 9.13) 9.88)10.18 
e ‘ 
rs ' | 
eee 8.63 8.38) 8.30 
Te err 8.50) 8.38! 8.30 
Cows and heifers— 
L, WOE oe 60 009 044 05 §.75 6.88) 6.25 
Week before ...... .| 6.75) 7.13] 6.50 
c . S, good and choice 
st week ............| %50] 9.25) 9.13 
Week before ......... | 
( Ss, common and | 
edium | 
Ee a eee ee 6.25) 7.50 
we Vi ‘ek before scasnvace | “— 
a Ed 1 a 
Heavy (250 Ibs up)— _ j 
st week 15.00/15.15/15.38 
Week before 14.50/15.03/15.55 
Mediur (200-250 Ibs.)— 
a 15.45/15.97/15.63 
Week before ......... 14.95/15.70/15.68 











FEEDS. 











Milwaukee. 
Kanes City. 
Minneapolis 
Des adiegil 
Chicago. 





Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | 
eS Cr rrr 
Week before 














Light lights (130-150 lbs.) | 
SS Fae ae ee 15.05 
Week before .°......./13.88/13.75/14.38 

Smooth heavy packing 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
TBE WOGE 2. ccs oe eee +] 14.25/14.00)13.38 
Wek Deter .6.0.s55- 13.38) 13.00/13.83 
Rough packing sows (200 | 
Ibs. up)— | | 
EMG WOR .ucccccccecs 13.88)13.25}12.88 
Week before ......... Lewes 13.50 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | 
arr Pere 
Week before ...... Rae | ee 12.63 

Stock pigs— | } | 
Pe re Ares): eee 13.10 
Week before ......... | 

SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | ¥ 7 
medium to prime— 
ae 14.38/14.75/12.88 
Week before ......... 13.63)13.75/12.88 

Lambs, culls and common 
SN EGE 10.00/10.00) 8.38 
Week Belere ...csece 10.75| 9.25) 8.50 

Yearling wethers, medium 

to prime— | 
Last week ...... wale 10.50) 11.25|10.25 
Week before ........./11.63)11.38/10.88 

Ewes, medium to choice—| 
NS” ee 
Week before ......... | 

Breeding ewes, full mouths 

to yearlings— | 
Pe WEE kcandecsevad 8.00} 8.25, 7.25 
Week before ..... | 
Feeder lambs, medium ‘to’ | 
choice— } | 
Rie WEOOE cic ciksanscde 12.00/12.38| 8.88 
Week before .....:0-.] 11.88/11.50| 9.63 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





























GRAIN, 
ta , 
| | = | 3 
| ° | ; 2 3 
| w& | @ 
4 S a1 3 
ls6/614 
Po eh 
Corn, No. 2Y— { { 
Last week ..../1.6154)1.57 1.65 
Week before ../1.76%4/1.68 [1.71 | 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.60%/1.56 [1.61 1.55 
Week before ../1.74%/1.66 [1.69 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....|.. sore sincera 
Week before 
Oats— | 
Last week ..../1.05 1.0119/1.0514] .99%% 
Week before ../1.09 [1.10 (1.10 | 
Barley— | { 
Last week ..../1.29%]. | 1.20 
Week before ../1.45 1.40 
Rye— { 
Last week ..../2.24%6/2.15 
Week before ../2.16% 
Wheat, No. 2 | 
red— 
Last week ..../2.82 2.74 2.75 
Week before ../2.76 [2.70 (|2.70 
HAY. 
> 
be, 
5 
: 3 
g/4/°% 
Cy a | g 
§\ 4/4 
gS 
Clover, No. 1— 1 { 
ee Orr 18.00} 
i | | i 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— i ' 
Last week ......... eee erry 26.75/36.00 
Week before ......2....|. }26.75 
Timothy, No. 1— { f { 
(ee eee eee 28.50/39.00 
POG “WORD co scccceccalaccsofemee 

















Alfalfa, Choice— | | | 
MO WOOU esis ebneseeas |28.00)29.50) 
Week Belere ccsevcccoss }28.00/31.50] 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | { 
SC eee ere 125.00) 28.00) 
Weert BELGE ncccccseses 25.00/30.00 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | ' 
Oy ee 120.00}25.25) 
BO are 20.00/27.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— } 
eS re 15.00)|20.00 
Week before ~. + -415.00)23.50 
Oat straw— ! 
Last week . ....-/11.50) 9.00}15.00 
Week before .. .111.50}.. 17.00 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
. 3) 
as be 
a a 
U. Liberty 4%'s, second— | 
L: a. wee ~~ .|8100.00] $85.66 
ME MOO oe co oot cence 85.31 
U. S. Liberty 4%’ 8, third— 
eS Sarre er eter rore 100,00 89.70 
| Br eee | 89.07 
U. S. Liberty 4%’'s, fourth— | | 
Pi  ietieuctanne ¥e0-0 100.00) 85.93 
Perr ere Te 85.65 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— | | 
en ae 100.00) 95.86 
Week before ..... baeete 95.77 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4%’s 
mature Noy. 15. 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 41," s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%4's mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922, 





Bran— ] ; l } 
Last week. ./51.75| 50.00/50.50/55.00 


~ 








Week before 5! 50! 49.00/52.00/59.00 
Shorts— | | | 

Last week. ./58.00) 56.00/55.00'64.00 

Week before!58.00) 55.00/56.00/64.00 
Hominy feed—| | } 

Last week. ./71.00}...... }...--|66.00 

Week be fore 8 Pe Peer 166.00 
Oil meal (o.p. yy | | 

Last week. ./66.50)...... 64.00)..... 

Week before/65.75!...... 63.00]..... 
Cottonseed (41) | 

per cent)—| | 

Last week. .!72.00/ 

Week before|72.00} 
Tankage— | | { } 

Last week..|..... 112.00).. « -/115.00 

Week before -1110.00}.....]. .1115.00 
Gluten— } | 

ee | ae ee eee Sees ere 63.75 

Week before)...../...... Ee Are | 68.75 








*Quotations at I Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 











| oe ba > 
| @ ° 
i = ie it 
fu Gs |3 
| * | 88 /% 
| a | 25 [58 
| om | a fo 
British sterling ex- } | 
change— | 
Last week ...... «--/$4.867 [$3.94 [80.9 
Week before ........ Danae 95%4|81.2 
French franc-—— ] | 
Last week .........| .193 | .0834]43.23 
WHO WOO 6 vccivccloasuaess | 0823/42.6 
German mark— | } 
. ion SECRETE 2382 0263/11. 
Xi See Se .0261)} 3-5 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$10.50, week before $10.50; prime clover, 
last week not quoted, week before not 
quoted; hog millet, last week $3.38, week 
before $3.38 

Kansas City—Mille last 
per cwt., week before $2.75; 
last week $10.25 per cwt., 
$10.25. 


week $2.75 
Sudan grass, 
week before 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
55%e, wee k before 56%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25%c, week before 25%c;: eggs, 


fresh firsts, last week i0lec, week before 





39%c; prime white ducks, last week 28c, 
week before 28c; geese, last week 20c, 
week before 20c; 2-lb. broilers, last week 
43%ec 
° 
° 
The Chicago Markets 

Chicago, July 12, 1920.—Crop_ reports 
and the harvesting of the new winter 
wheat crop are just now the principal 


matters of interest in the grain trade, the 
harvesters working their way northward 
as fast as the weather will permit. The 
railroads are doing much better in mov- 
ing grain and other commodities than 
several weeks ago, and there have been 
large gains in corn shipments, but many 
more freight cars than are available could 
easily be used It is going to require 
large sums of money to move the grain 
crops, and high rates of interest are sure 
to prevail, present rates ranging from 6 
to 8 per cent, according to the security 
and the character of the loan. There are 
large remaining stocks of old grain left 
in the country, and it is regrettable that 
the railroads can not move them before 
the time comes for marketing another 
grain harvest. Large declines have oc- 
curred in corn prices for future deliveries, 
but rye and wheat have held firm, while 
other cereals were declining. In a late 
week the visible supply of rye in the 
United States was reduced 1,912,000 bush- 
els, while wheat stocks decreased 4,235,000 
bushels and oats stocks decreased 1,878,000 
bushels. The visible grain stocks in this 
country include 000 bushels” of 
wheat, 4,364,000 | of corn, 5,048,000 
bushels of oats, 4,428,000 bushels of rye, 
and 2,722,000 bushels of barley, these com- 
paring with 6,708,000 bushels of wheat, 
3,799,0000 bushels of corn, 19,055,000 bush- 
els of oats, 9,014,000 and 
10,807,000 bushels of barley a ago. 
Exports of breadstuffs are much heavier 
than at this time last year, shipments 

rica for a week including 


from North Ame 
6,851,000 bushels of wheat, 446,000 barrels 
1,559,000 bushels of rye. 


of flour, and , 

There is a great gain in exports of pro- 
visions, too, and exports from 
North America embrace 18,052,000 pounds 
of lard, comparing with 8,480,000 pounds 
a week earlier and 12,409,000 pounds for 
the corresponding week of 1919. A week's 





bushels of rye 


year 


a weeks 





exports of bacon and other cured hog 
meats include 35,585,000 pounds, compar- 
ing with 9,071,000 pounds a week earlier 
and 36,353,000 pounds a year ago Late 
cash sales were made of No. 2 hard wheat 
at $2.73 a bushel, No. 2 angen corn at 
$1.61, No. 1 white oats at $1.07%, rye at 


$2.24 and barley at $1.27 to $1.3 July 
corn sold at $1.56%, comparing with $1.95 
a year ago; July oats at 94% cents, com- 


paring with 75 cents a year ago, and July 








rye at $2.20%, comparing with $1.53% a 
year ago. 

Cattle supplies offered on the Chicago 
market last week were remarkably small 
in mumbers, and there was a steadily ris- 
ing market, with sales of most of the beef 
steers all of $1 higher by Thursday than 
a week earlier. Monday was a holiday in 
the live stock markets, and the entire 
week was one of meager supplies of all 
kinds of live stock. The greater part of 
the later sales of beef steers took place 
at a range of $14.50 to $16.50, with choice 
lots going at $16.50 to $17, and a good class 
at $15.50 and over, while medium grade 
steers went at $14 and upward, fair light 
steers at $12 and over, and common steers 
at $10 to $11.75, with small lots of little 
canner steers taken as low as $8.50 to $9. 
Yearlings with quality sold as high most 
of the time as heavy steers, and yearling 
steers and heifers mixed, of superior 
grade, sold at $14 to $16.75. Butcher stock 
had an outlet at $6 to $13.50, while bulls 
sold at an unusually wide range of prices, 
sales being made at $4.50 to $12.50. Calves 
advanced under small offerings, light 
vealers of the better class going at $i3 
to $14.25, while heavy calves brought $5.25 
to $11. The stocker and feeder trade was 
on an unusually contracted scale, sales 
ranging at $5 to $10.50, while a few fleshy 
feeders brought $10.75 to $11.50. All kinds 
of stock steers went much lower, and 
stock and feeding cows and heifers sold 
mostly to killers at cutter prices. 

Hogs have been depressed at times by 
the lower prices for products, while 
cheaper corn has acted in the same way, 
but the remarkable increase in exports of 
lard and bacon helped to check any weak- 
ness. The predominance of weighty hogs 
in the daily receipts has served to bring 
about a great widening out of prices, the 
great bulk of the sales taking place at 
a range of $2.40 per 100 pounds, with 
prime light butchers and bacon grades 
going the highest and the best heavy 
butchers selling about 65 cents under top 


figures. Eastern shippers continue to 
purchase a goodly share of the choicer 
hogs. Last week's hog receipts were un- 





usually meager in numbers, causing sub- 
stantial upturns in prices, especially for 
the choicer lots of light and medium 
weights. Many of the hogs offered lacked 
finish, showing that owners had fed corn 


too sparingly. It is good policy to fur. 
nish a short feed of corn just before mar- 
keting them. Late hog sales took place 
at a range of $13 to $16.35 for rough, 
heavy packers to prime, light lots Pigs 
were salable at $12 to $13.85. 

Stocks of provisions in the six leading 


July ist amounted te 
comparing with 407,- 
077,000 pounds a year ago, stocks having 
made gains during June of 10,363,000 
pounds, while the increase for the same 
month last yera was only 3,718,000 pounds 
There has been an enormous production 
of lard, and stocks in packing centers foot 
up 126,159,000 pounds, comparing with 
only 50,363,000 pounds a year earlier. Lard 
stocks are the largest for five years, the 
June increase having been 19,773,000 
pounds, while the gain in June last year 
was only 7,482,000 pounds. The carrying 

heaviest known at this 


charges are the 

season of the eyar for carrying lard from 
July to September Pork stocks on July 
Ist in western packing points amounted 
to 94,870 barrels, comparing with 55,206 
barrels a year ago. A tight money mar- 


packing points on 
385,966,000 pounds, 






ket has helped to depress prices for pro- 
visions. 
Lambs have had a great fall in prices 


since the opening of the season for mar- 
keting Idaho lambs, the first sale having 
been made at $18.50 per 100 pounds. Last 
week, however, prices advanced sharply 
for fat flocks under unusually small offer- 
ings, lambs selling at $6.50 to $15.50 for 
natives and at $12.50 to $16.10 for range 
flocks, feeders being actively taken by 
country buyers at $13.25 to $13.50. Ranga 
flocks comprised the principal part of the 
offerings, Idaho being the larger source 
of supply. Everything of choice quality 
went much higher, and the top lambs sold 
$1.60 higher than a week earlier Sales 
took place of Idaho yearilngs at $9.25 te 
$9.50, wethers at $8 to $8.25, ewes at $750, 
breeding ewes at $7.35 to $10.75, bucks at 
$4.25 to $6, and western feeding yearlings 
at $9.25 to $9.75. A year ago lambs of the 
best grade sold at $17.50, two years ago 


at $19, three yeras ago at $16.25, four 
years ago at $11, and five years ago at 
$9.60 On Friday prime lambs had a 
further sharp rise, with no first-class lots 
offered 

Hardly any horses were offered for sale 
last week, and prices were little more 
than nominal, no autcion being held 

Ww 


Lumber Production Declines—It has re- 
cently been estimated by the Forestry 
Division that the lumber production in 
the United States in 1918 was 32 billion 
board feet, as compared with 40 billion 
board feet in 1916 The figures for 1919 
are not yet available, but it is assumed 
that they are considerably below the 1916 
figures Under-production, especiaily ia 
the south, is one of the big reasons for 
the present very high price of lumber. In 
Washington and Oregon the production 
seems to have increased somewhat during 
the past two years. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT |) Sheldon +¥s_ Poland-China Breeders|§ * 


Royal Pathfinder || inte rinésias nts tin | 


The world’s champion aged boar, and tallest boar of the breed, is a wonderful . 
sire of big type Durocs, the long, tall, 7 boned, high backed kind? be f Eight Big Herds Within 3 Miles of Sheldon, lowa 




















SHELDON, IOWA SHELDON, IOWA 


J.J. KRAMER| JOHN WEGTER ee 











have over 100 pigs of February, March anc April farrow sired by tbh col ty 
boar. The dams are a choice lot of big type — with the best of b aes — 
We have several line bred Pathfinder litters. If looking for the best in a he s 
boar, or a few choice gilts, come look these over, or write us your wants for Harry Vittenbogaard Peter Fllerbroek’s Sons 
anything in Durocs. * 
ELMDALE FARM The Home of Evolution, Home of Excelsior ~ 
Imperator and Elderado Best Son ef Sheldon Wonder Ju 
Cc. B. JARNAGIN & SON, MONROE, IOWA Sows bred for fall farrow to the above Sows bred to him for fall litters for sal: ‘Aug 
boars, and fall and spring boars for sale Also fall and spring boars. Call or w: Aug 
now. Come and see us. 3 miles north of your wants. 3 blocks west of depot. Aug 
Aug 
Augt 
Sept 
S$ 


| 
| 
] 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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COL. RAJAH ai'hrr sire 








; Home of i 
COL. RAJAH sires Durocs that are long and tall. He has GRAND BIG ORPHAN Home poe amg Evolution 
revolutionized our herd into one of extreme scale. sire of The Clansman. an eldon ansman 

119 extra good pigs raised. Many are by COL. RAJAH, others by Taxpayer’s = / Sows bred for fall a Sows bred for fall litters to above boars Novel 

Orion out of COL. RAJAH dams. Have a top litter by Orion oe Jr. A few Sree Oy nae | and spring pigs sired by them for sal; Novel 
if Porter,Grand Big Orphan | When in Sheldon cal) us—we want to me love! 

One by High Aviator out of a Pathfinder di um. A good litter b Valley Col. ; and Sheldon Clansman. | you, 2 miles south and 1 mile west of — ow 

another by Sensation Critic out of a Marion’s Wonder Again dam—‘‘Some’ ; We breed only the best. ‘onal 7 Dec 

litter. We can show you a lot of the biggest sows you ever saw, by COL. it Seonted dn SHELDON, IOWA SHELDON, IOWA Dei 

RAJAH. He’s the boar of boars. See his get. Young boars offered. rata. wth , = : 


E.J-EDWARDS, (wm samim ALTA, IOWA || || W- J» OSGOOD | HENRY KOERSELMAN |B 
snows : . | Wellworth Stock Farm Maplewood Stock Farm Fan 


Rainbow and Wellworth Orange in Service 


























A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa April 
— Matchless Herd M 





-_ SS ——— —— ; 
THE DUROC YEARLING BOAR Sows bred for fall litters. Fall boars by | Maplewood Wonder and Shekion Clansman r 
} Rainbow Giant Prospect and Wellworth Sows bred to and spring boars sired F 
Orange for sale now. them for sale now. M 

? Farm half mile north of fair grounds. Two miles east of Marc 
; u 
OFFERED. A son of King Orion Cherry Jr. and a member of the noted Florence | SH ELDON, 1IOWA SH ELDON, IOWA u 
family. A proven breeder, has plenty of scale, and is priced to sell. Also a few | ‘A 

2 | 

| ol. J. A. Benson . & 


Sprucemead Farm 



























































M 
. 2 ‘ Evolution, Giant Pros M 
Pathfinder Fall Boars Scotch Shorthorn bulls. pect. Giant Price. & Ma 
| Fall and spring boars tainbow sows bred aor 
AND GILTS FOR SALE by Rare Wonder, Maple fall litters. . 
> . . J 
Boars and gilts sired by PROUD PATHFINDER, full } wood Wonder, St. Paul Fall and spring boar+ cs 
brotber to Putman’s noted Great Pathfinder. In- and Revolution. Farm joins town onS.! sa 
cluded are a few sows bred for late litters. Also the Farms south of town. Call, wire or write. June 
promising herd boar, PATHFINDER’S PRINCE, by | uly 
Pathfinder. Call or write | SH ELDON, IOWA SH ELDON, iOWA F 
R. F. SMYLIE, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA = = erag 
i — = — = 420,10 
TS pri 
of ) 
9 recei} 
504,12 
is 160 
We make a specialty on quality—not numbers A few very high class fall boars by Northern Sensation, g $1 
Great Pathfinder and Great Orion. Alsoa few big type spring boars by Northern Sensation and by Sen- 
sation Jr., the world’s first prize pig. Am pricing Northern Sensation. Sows nearly a}! Sensation bred. 
He by Great Sensation and out of the world’s champion sow, Royal Critic. Herd immuned. Minnesota 
against the world for good Durocs. H. P. COOK, LUVERNE, ™ INNESOTA | 











Herd Boar by Jack’s Orion for Sale 


Best breeding son of Jack's Orion in I)linols 18 offered for quick sale. Also offering yearling boars 






































of good type by Pathfinder and Duration., ar 
SPAFFORD ORWIG, PRAIRIE CITY, ILL. w 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS ae 
ee ~ 
SPOTTED POLAND GHINAS Mos 
crop 
For immediate shipment several typy smooth fall gilts. Allfare immune with double treatment. Also time « 
treated for ewine plague, and carrying enough English blood to satisfy the best breeders. on 
R. Loughlin & Co., R. F. D. No. 4, _ Creston, lowa tag b 
DUHOC JERSEYS. POL. AND-CHINAS ae , ; : - | 
“~“~_—oOrOreeneeeeee> ~ Mais 
st 
D U a oO C B red Y 6 ws WATCH THIS AD—BRED SOW SALE AUGUST 18 
Pl 
W. H. ELLSWORTH & SON, GOLDFIELD, IOWA 
for epring farrow all gone ‘ 
FALL BOARS SHOW BOARS Am breeding a nice lot for tow 
August farrow earatnS ha 
BIG TYPE BOARS Write me your wants . ® ole 
If you wanta herd boar ora > 
Winco enced warms: Poland-China Big Typesf : 
Sr. Also three late junior yearlings, qualified to them ae 
b i ep bred he :. =e » breeding 1 of to 
hogs that quael to averg tig toe eiie. ikime M.L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa BRED SOWS, FALL BOARS, SPRING BOARS, YEARLING HERD BOARS Ee 
os : a Aig is the big factor. Herd num- In sows we offer daughters of The Yankee, Hancherdale Jones 1st, Gritters’ Chief and Miller's Chief, $ 
ers over wv bea __ SPOTTED POLAND. c HIN. AS. bred so lowa Big Bob, A Yankee and The Master by Designer. Have four spring boars by Giant Buster and CG 
PARRA AA out of an $1800 daughter of The Clansman. Have eix siashi fall b A Yank i ffered, also Rolfe 
SAC mt SAMUELSON & =. OWA Wonder. The facts are that we are omering as good P soland-Ceines os qrane our pone ncn “Talee or cal all OB ra 
v4! Spotted Polands #-F. overicn, ROLFE, OWA 








Plenty of Spring Pigs | SPOTTED POLAR D.CHINAS. 
























































€ 
for 
: la 
] | Several sows bred for September farrow, and a few j nae ote ~ os cninainenneel Sonettate Sendbinaaiemeaen a al 
| fall boars. All {mmuned and recorded. Write for | ° ? ° rr 
full description and prices Henry Field s Spotted Poland Chinas oat 
Personal inspection solicited - - “7 in s 
Wall. ond epring boare sired by Great Wenéer The old-fashioned, big, long, big-boned, prolific hogs of our 4 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great E. F. SWARTZENDRUBER, R. 3, Versailles, Mo. grandfathers’ day. The most profitable, beautiful, and popular : 
Sensation 1 Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. | S Se breed in existence. We have stock of all ages for sale, from fine 
ll sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won weanlin i to tri I 
Ger l'Am. ‘Also 's few Short horn bulle | potted Pola nd-Chinas ol tet Gaaetaan " Meendiaee tsa eee At 
Sprt rigs ine st - . I 
& F HADLER Titonka lowa mene, ous 1 Pop Bort mn sows ry Sane y- thie vaccinated, and insured, and guaranteed satisfactory or no€23m = a 
. fF. ; 5 stock carries the best blood lines of the breed. We trade. You can either buy by mail or come to our big sale. Gag : ar 
can please you in quality and price 7 
Geo. Morrison a Son, Batavia, lewa HENRY FIELD SEED co., SHENANDOAH, IOWA : ~ 
Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows oa | =F « 
Yearlinge, fall or {en boara, bred or open sows. Spotted Poland: eet | ye ; 
Jrio y King allenger or Sensation | a Brits sor sale bre r Septen ar 
Orion Cherry king, Challenger or en ee es re A. R. BAHL, TERRIL, |OWA, BREEDER oF 
LL DeYOUNG R.F.0.4, Sheldon, lowa | ee ee ee ae Pp i 
— — STONE & STONE Chariton, lowa D OLAN Do CH | NAS ioe 
Herd headed by Dollie’s Booster, son of B os ter P rince, the first boar of the breed to se uy 
DUROC SOWS OFFERED aie Se alt a AMPSMInES. cae } $3,500. His dam, Dolly C., was grand champion sow at the 1919 Nati ional Swine Show 
; a : aa ad ae a wn | Our Herd Sows Contain National Champions We 
en Se Geptember Suvew 0 Great Orion Hampshires ae Y _ wae a too = = We have a good crop of spring pigs, mainly by the well known breeding boar, Taylor’s Long Wonder . 
lines. €@50.00 each. Also a few bred sows and gilts. / BOAR AND GILT SALE OCTOBER 23. Detailed Particulars Will iven Above ! 
HOWARD L. COOK, Manchester, lowa | Cali or write. E. BR. HEM, Selma, Lowa. he Given Later. Address as sali “ 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


a” sentimental weakness in 
ie rices last week, as a result of a 
drive against prices of all kinds. The 
as is so short that it is expected that 





re was 


b .* prices Should be able to recover fairly 
\w ym attacks of this sort. 


I following table gives data as to per- 

~ontage'of-ten-year average for receipts 

fas ses as they have prevailed week by 
rom July 3, 1919, to date: 

“eures show per cent of average.) 
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3% 3% | = 
ag ag ry 
— 0 se} a5 
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a 24 
a = o 
120 116) 224 


















Ju 92} 105| 218 
T 104} 108| 222 
‘A 78} 87] 206 
‘A 75| 85) 210 
A 92} 102) 185 
A 115} 112) 185 
A 127} 158} 172 
Se 130] 116} 170 
Se 90 7 159 
Ss 101 3) 163 
s 138 101| 155 
Oct 103} 101] 149 
Oc 94] 138] 144 
October 16 to 23 ......... | 114] 106} 141 
October 23 to 30 ......... } 83} 84] 137 
October 30 to Nov. 6 ....| 112] 94] 150 
November 6 to 13 ...... | 120} 99| 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... } 118) 101 150 
November 20 to 27 ......{/ 120) 101) 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 ..} 112] 105} 147 
December 4 to ll ...... 22) 100) 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... 105} 106) 145 
December 18 to 25 ...... | 132] 149] 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 -+| 117] 107} 145 
semuerey 2 OO B<..ccccces } 122} 125 151 
January 8 to 16 ......... |} 133) 126) 151 
January 15 to 22 ......... | 116) 122] 155 
January 22 to 29 ......... | 418] 124] 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5. -+-| 76) 98} 149 
February 5 to 12 ...... | 68} 75) 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... 93{ 110! 141 
February 19 to 26 ...... |} 90) 75] 138 
February 26 to March 4.{ 78} 99] 138 
Mar SS . Gaetan | 95) 102] 13 
Re een Sere } 114 111 35 

i A Raa 117 25] 137 

25 to April 1 32/ 112) 132 
PORE bcaus oon eke | 20} 104) 138 

eo 27 47/ 133 

EY ne su ech es we 107} 99; 138 

OS eee } 108; 108] 129 

Al a eg eereree 136 132 128 
M © Be case xauscnne 138} 120) 130 
Ma YO. NER EES 125] 119] 125 
M hr eatee gs 5 Sao | 117] 121) 13 
Ma 7 06 aeme So .s..cs ; 150; 13 
J to 10 ee 122/ 108] 127 
SRG GRE RNS i <a 115} 106| 129 

17 to 24. weceeet 28% 290) 227 
to SREY B06 saves } 143] 130] 137 

oe Sea ee 78} 130 











For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 116,480 hogs at Chicago, 
420,100 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.42. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 139,676 at Chicago and 
504.120 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $18.27 as the answer. 








i Fresh From the Country | 





IOWA. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, July 8th.—We 
are having considerable rain in the last 
week, following a rather dry spell. Most 
all the clover hay was put up in fine 


shape. Some wheat and rye is in shock, 
and a few have started cutting oats. 
Most all the grain can be called a fair 


crop, especially the oats, considering the 
time of late seeding. Corn is doing fine; 
some laid by, but much of it small, hav- 
ing been planted late. The last four days 
have been very cool. Some of the grain 
has to be cut one way on account of wind 
storm.—F. H. Krebill. 

County, (w) Iowa, 





July 2d.— 














Plent; moisture and warm weather 
have given corn a good color and start 
toward the normal condition. Small grain 
has also improved. Meadows and pas- 
tures good. Corn being laid by, a good 
Stand and clean. Tame hay being made; 
@ good crop of alfalfa and clover. Pota- 
t ind fruit better than the average. 
Eges, 34 cents; cream, 53 cents; cherries, 
$5 bushel.—A. F. C 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, July 1st.—The 
ra d warm weather of the last week 
or LN been just what was eded 
for e corn It is now mostly being 
la n good shape, and hay-making 
and xy are next in line here. The 
rec has not been the best for 
ats, however, and there is danger of rust 
in s of the fields before the gain rip- 
ens enough to cut. The corn prospect is 
fine and it is in good shape.—A. F. C 

Franklin County ,(n) Iowa, July 2d.— 
Ar indance of rain this week has been 
& great help to early potatoes, gardens 
and astures. It also enables us to lay 
corn by with more moisture in the ground 
than last year. Corn, however, on an av- 
erage is only one-half as large as one 
ye zo today No excessive rains at 
ar 1e so far this season, and no crops 
ar d in spots. Oats crop is head- 
ing t never looked better. Hay 
Crop is s , and some clover already 
uy 1orp 

County, (sc) Iowa, July list.— 

Wi i a fine rain the last night of June, 
bd spoiled all of the small potatoes 
- make it unsafe to be in the corn 
_ iS it will be shooting in a few 
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days. The prospects are good for a 
bumper crop. Clover hay is being made 
in good condition; some fields are good, 
while others are very light. Some of the 
rye is ready to harvest. The timothy 
meadows are light. We have had a bump- 
er cherry crop; every tree is loaded; they 
are selling at $4 per bushel. Stock of all 


kinds doing fine.—C. J. Young. 
Wapello County, (s) Iowa, July 2d.—A 
glorious rain of about two inches. Some 


clover down. 
but well filled. 


Majority of the oats short 

Wheat looking good. Not 
many hogs on feed, with corn at $2 per 
bushel. Sheepmen here pooled their wool. 
No cattle on feed.—Jay Cohagan. 


Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 2d.— 
Corn doing fine; practically all knee- 
high. Oats and wheat headed out very 


Oats are rather short. Pastures 
All stock except hogs doing fine. 
Several report losing their spring pigs. 
Sudan grass, which has begun to be 
extensively grown here, is doing well. 
Old corn moving out.—Lacey Darnell. 
Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, July 2d.— 
Corn in this locality will be knee-high by 


good. 
good. 


the Fourth of July, and then some, in 
many fields. It is in prime condition. 
Good rains, with but few hard storms, 


have done much for the crops and gar- 
dens. The earlier small grain is turning 
and will soon be ready for harvest. The 
hay crop is very heavy, and a large part 
of it has been put up in good, dry weath- 
er. Sheep raiser. are done shearing, but 
are holding the wool for decent prices. A 


few hogs are being sent to market, and 

some beef raisers have started feeding 

for the fall market.—E. Milner. 
ILLINOIS, 


Shelby County, (c) IIL, 
had it wet until June 
our last rain. Most of the corn is late, 
as over half of it was planted in June. 
Oats look like a medium crop. Wheat cut- 
ting started with plenty of bugs and flies. 
Prospect rather poor taken as a whole.— 
S. M. Harper. 

Knox County, 
fields very 


July ist.—We 
ist, when we had 


(w) IIL, 
mixed; 


July ist.—Corn 
on good land and early 


planting it is up to normal, but where 
the drainage was poor and land thinner 
it is very small and the prospect is poor 
for this time of the season. A general 
good big rain would do a lot of good. 
Early oats on good land and early seeded 
late oats is fairly good, but on thinner 
land and later seeding it is headed very 


short and not of very good quality, so as 
a whole I think it will be a short oats 
crop. Clover hay has been harvested and 
runs a trifle over a ton to the acre; tim- 
othy is very thin on ground. Early pota- 
toes will not make a crop; had too much 
driving rains scon after they were planted 
and not much since, so vines are now 
drying up; few late potatoes planted here. 
About half a crop of pigs; few colts are 
raised here any more.—Claus G, Malm- 
berg. 

Coles County, (e) IIL, July 6th.—Had a 
good rain last night, the first since the 
15th of June. Corn knee high. Oats and 
wheat about half crop. Pastures bare. 
Clover all cut in good shape and the fin- 
est crop of young grasshoppers you ever 
saw.—O. R. Poorman. 

Ogle County, (n) IL, 
are busy making hay 
Weather is fine. Corn looks good. Oats 
almost headed. Hay is an average crop. 
Pastures in good shape. Farmers pooling 
the wool crop. Everyone wants their pet 
to be president.—J. D. B. 

Wabash County, (sc) IIL, July 7th.—Too 
wet to plow corn. Corn looks well. Some 
is quite weedy; not very much laid by. 
Quite a quantity of chinch bugs; they are 
killing the corn in places; also lots of hop- 
pers. Our county agent is putting in full 
time combating the two. Wheat is all 
cut; oats harvest just begun; clover hay 
about all made; it runs from very poor 
(60 per cent) to extra heavy; timothy not 
very heavy. Pastures mostly short. No 
threshing yet. Stock in fair condition; 
work horses thin; some little sickness 
among hogs, but nothing very serious.—C, 
BE. Couster. 


July 34.—Farmers 
and plowing corn. 


MINNESOTA, 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., July ist.— 
3ulk of corn knee to waist high; some 
are still cultivating ‘the first time. The 
last two weeks have been very wet The 
wheat is covered with red rust. The Mar- 
quis wheat is headed out. Late oats is 
heading Barley is reported very poor. 
Rye is fine; also most of the flax. Some 
land selling around $250 per acre. The 
Farm Bureau made a membership drive 


on primary day.—Charles H. Carlson. 


MISSOURI. 

Nodaway County, Mo., July 5th.— 
We are having very dry weather now. 
All crops are late; very little corn laid 
by yet. Harvest has begun and will make 
a fair yield. Hay crop will be fair. Pas- 
tures are needing rain and potatoes and 
gardens are drying up Not much fruit; 
help scarce and high; most all are asking 
from $5 to $7 a day. Pig crop was small 
and is not doing well Most all fat stock 
shipped out. Hogs, $15.50; butterfat, 50 
cents; eggs, 30 cents; chickens, 25 cents. 
No wool market.—A. A. Graves 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 2d.— 
The dry, cool June was a blessing in dis- 
guise. It made the wheat and oats good 
and we cleaned out the corn and laid the 


(nw) 








foundation for a good corn crop, if we 
get moisture in July and August. Pota- 
toes are short. We had less than two 
inches of rain in June. Wheat harvest 
has commenced and promises a 90 per 
cent crop with a 60 per cent acreage. Corn 
on upland will average knee high and 
clean; bottoms are small but look fine. 
Harvest hands scarce and hard to get at 


$5 per day. Corn is lower in price and 
hogs higher.—J. W. Griggs. 
NEBRASKA. 

Butler County, (c) Neb., July 2d.—Had 
a two-inch rain last Monday night. Crops 
of all kinds look fine. Most of the timo- 
thy and clover hay is up. Corn is grow- 


ing rapidly and is from knee high to waist 
high. Corn nearly all laid by. Wheat 
cutting will start the first of next week 
and will be as good as last year or better. 
Some land is selling. Potatoes will make 
a good yield. Oats are short but seem 
to be filling well.—Harold W. Dewey. 
Jefferson County, (se) Neb., July 8th.— 
Wheat nearly all cut; very heavy crop, 
well filled, extra quality. Oats partly cut; 
fair quality. Early oats damaged by dry 


Weather. Corn clean and growing finely; 
some fields “‘covered the rows the 
Fourth.” Potatoes fair; some damage by 


bugs and dry weather. Three fine show- 
ers in the week and alfalfa and pastures 
growing finely.—Charles M. Turner. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, June 2lst—The season is 
very backward here; a cold and very wet 
June thus far, with only one or two blis- 
tering hot days sandwiched in. Sweet 
corn is doing fairly well, and early plant- 
ings are from 8 to 10 inches high, while 
most field corn is just showing sprouts a 
few inches out of the ground. Peas in fair 


shape, but about two weeks later than 
usual. Beans coming on slowly. Potatoes 


have come up well, but are just past the 


first cultivation; we usually have Early 
Rose in full blossom at this time. Most 
of the time this month the soil has been 


too wet for working. Hay is a promising 


crop and should yield well when cut the 
last of this month or early in July. There 
is a pretty good stand of clover. Ours 
ought to be cut now, but we are in the 
midst of a week of nor’east rainstorm, 
which looks as if it might last several 
days yet Before this we had a long 


heavy thunder gusts and several 
two or three-day nor’easters, with un- 
commonly heavy rain. Ponds and streams 
very full for this season—more water in 
sight than the oldest inhabitant recalls 
seeing for many years. The first indica- 
tion of a few edays of fair weather will 
start haying in full swing, for no one 
wants to repeat last season’s (also wet) 
experience, when tons of good hay rotted 
in windrow and cock in a prolonged rainy 
spell. A visitor from Spokane, Wash., 
complains that this is a “water-soaked 
country.’ It has been the past two sea- 
sons, but we generally have “all weath- 
er and no climate” and run to extremes, 
either much wet or a drouth which burns 
everything brown. Potato bugs are un- 
usuaMy plentiful, even for this “‘land of 
bugs.”” Gypsy moth caterpillars are ev- 
erywhere in uncountable myriads, and 
are even attacking maples and pines. 
They kill an oak in a few seasons, and 
will kill white pine in one or two sea- 
sons. The federal and state work against 
them hasn’t amounted to much, There 
are more gypsies than ever before, and 


string of 


they are constantly spreading to new tim- 
ber and orchards. Brown-tail moth and 
tent caterpillars are also plentiful, and 


elm beetles by the millions. The best we 
ean do is to fight for the home orchard 
and shade trees with spray and tangle- 
foot, and to cut,the hardwood out of pine 
lots. For the dividual farmer to fight 
these pests is like Mrs. Partington trying 
to sweep back the ocean with a mop.— 
Prince T. Woods. 


Binder Twine Plentiful and 
Cheaper 


The wheat grower need have no appre- 
hensions as to the supply of binder twine 
this season, says a circular from the Uni- 





ted States Department of Agriculture. 
Reports coming to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry indicate that here will be a 
plentiful supply of this commodity avail- 
able for the American farmer. Not only 
will it be plent iful, but it is likely to be 
cheaper this year than for some some 
years past 


Yucatan—the chief 
of henequen, from 


and cheapest source 
which the twine ig 
made—produced a large crop this year, 
which, coupled with the termination of 
control of prices by the Commission Regu- 
ladora, was responsible for a drop in the 
price of fiber from 15 to 10 cents a pound 
in March The price is now reported to 
be 8 cents a pound. This reduction should 


be reflected in the price of twine this 
season 
Thus far the recent revolution in Mex- 


ico has not affecte 
of Yucatan and C 


od the henequin industry 
impeche, the two impor- 
tant fiber-growing states of that country. 
It is too late now for any disruption of 
this industry to affect seriousty the sup- 
plies of twine for this year’s harvest, as 
practically all the fiber necessary for the 





present needs has already been imported 
to the United States. 

Altho there is no danger for this year’s 
twine supply, efficials of the Department 
of Agriculture are somewhat apprehensive 
over the effect that the low prices for 
fiber prevailing now will have upon the 
production of henequen during the next 
few years. Low prices, according to re- 
ports to the department, are leading the 
growers in Yucatan to reduce their plant- 
ing, with the result that a real shortage 
of the fiber five or six years hence is a 
very likely possibility. 





Fighting for Cars 


Some seven different Iowa organizations 
have each appointed a member of a cen- 
tral committee, whose job it is to try te 
secure a larger supply of cars for Iowa 


business. This movement was started by 
the Iowa Bankers’ Associafion. A com- 
mittee from that association visited 


Washington recently, and explained to the 
directors of the Federal Reserve Bank the 
necessity for getting cars into Iowa to 
move our products, or greatly extending 
the credit to Iowa bankers in order to 
carry the products which can not be 
moved. It is reported that the banks of 
Iowa now have something like $76,000,000 
in money borrowed from the Federal Re- 
serve System, more in proportion than any 
other district. 

The central committee referred to has 
arranged for the employment of a trouble 
man to keep in close touch with the cat- 
tle car movement and do whatever he can 


with the railread people to get Iowa’s 
share, Charles Webster, of the state 
railroad commission, has agreed to give 


most of his time to the car service prop- 
osition, The committee is active, and, 
working from these three different angles, 
ought to get some results. 


Trap the Moles 


Moles do much damage to gardens and 
lawns. That damage is due entirely to 
their disturbing the soil and so injuring 


the roots. They do not eat roots, bulbs 
or other vegetable matter found in the 
soil, as they live entirely upon animal 


matter. You may rest assured that there 
are many insects—adults and larvae—ina 
the soil when you find moles working 
therein. Pine and field mice follow the 
moles in the underground passages, and 
they eat the bulbs and damage the crops 
growing in the ground. To rid a piece 
of ground from moles, trap them. There 
are special mole traps for this purpose, 
Poison vegetable baits are of little or no 
use against moles, as they seldom if ever 
eat vegetable matter. Even such choice 
baits as sliced potatoes or sliced apples 
will not tempt them. They can some- 
times be caught by using a little poisoned 
fresh meat, placing it in their runs. 








Dodder in the Financial Field 


OVERREACHED THEMSELVES. 


One of the favorite devices of stock 
salesmen is to promise to make the pur- 
chaser of a large amount of stock an of- 
ficer or director in the company. This 
appeals to the pride and ambition of some 
men, and sometimes results in their in- 
vesting much larger amounts than they 
had originally intended. But occasion- 
ally it arouses the suspicion of the pro- 
posed victim. 

For example, one 








of our subscribers 
writes us that he was being beset by a 
salesman to buy stock in a farm paper 
publishing plant, and was finally prom- 
ised that if he would buy a certain 
amount of the stock, he would be made 
one of the business managers of the plant. 
Our subscriber is a farmer and his only 
knowledge of the publishing business was 
such as might be gained from an occa- 
sional visit to an ones, The absurdity 
of making him a business manager of 
such an enterprise was so apparent to 





him that he dropped the matter without 
further discussion, 


LEWIS BOBS UP AGAIN. 
No doubt many of our readers will re- 


member E. G Lewis, who raised large 
sums of money from easy people a few 


years ago, when he was located at St. 
Louis promoting a woman’s magazine and 
a model city. He was finally put out of 
business and went to California. Now he 
has bobbed up again. He is sending let- 
ters into Iowa, trying to interest people in 
an oil scheme in Montana. He says that 
he needs a large sum of money. He does 
not propose to sell stock, but invites peo- 
ple to make him a personal loan, for 
which he will give his personal note pay- 
able at his bank in four months ahead 
and with the right of one renewal for a 
like. period. He says that by this means 
the victim is not “investing in oil stocks,” 
but simply lending him money and “take 
ing none of the hazard or risk.” Then he 
gives as a bonus an acre of land which is 
supposed to have oil in it. He urges 
the people to whom he sends out his cir- 
cular letter to send him a telegram right 
away, telling him how much they are 
W ng to loan him Let him alone, 
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HOLSTEINS. ; oy feet ttn SHORTHORNS. . 


ear & Sons’ Duroc |sHonTHoRNs! | 











Headed by Village Golden and Violet's Choice, sip 

Red, white and roan bulls to offer from 10 to 3§ at 

_— ai e =_ months old of the Wedding Gift, Princess Roya), Jo 
Dainty Dame, Lancaster and Butterfly, All high str 

class herd bulls., rea 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., iowa ay 


SCOTCH SHORTHORNS B 


A GREAT LOT OF BRED SOWS, OPEN FALL GILTS 
AND YEARLINGS, AND FALL AND SPRING BOARS 
HAVE BEEN LISTED FOR OUR SUMMER SALE, 





Holstein Cows First as 
Money Makers 


The day is passing when milk can be 























ire Bae a - TO BE HELD AT We now have for sale from 30 to 40 SHORTHORN Jo 
produc ed ot ty profit by a herd of mongrel heifers of good Scotch pedigree. A few have caves ir 
cows. Look the fact in the face and study at foot, bat mest of them are open belters. Also tha’ 
. opreasi ve “waeaogam seme good hulls at moderate prices. nteresied 
the methods of progressive dairymen. ; be sure and see what we have to offer yeu. . + 
Wherever the interest in dairying is ® fat 
most active and most intelligent, there 0 M i| &S | | trac 
the purebred Holstein stands first. And otis | ef ons, ucas, Wa vag 
every month adds to her prestige as a She 
money maker. Buchanan Co. , ton 
If you mean business, why not get Sh rth B d A ti Bhe 
your start before the demand increases 0 orn ree ers $S0CIa (On Fait 
etill more? If you are looking for good Shorthorn, visit The 
Buchanan county. We now have for sale a number Wor 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. of choice Scotch and Scotch topped cows and heifen, and 
——, oene ra “. a’ few bigh class of t 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION aya ate! nel legge ge lin’ 
- ah icin W. LLOYD MILLER, Sec’y, Independence, lowa Lib 
tha 
Brattleboro, Verment T mal 
BOW: 
er 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES Si bley, I Oowa, J u ly 30th Pg some B vert 
Six Weeks Old, Either Sex, $30.00 In the Evenin : 
maewces Pease g A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by If 
pr a ———— Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one by tem! 
W. F. GERLACH, Palmyra, Wis. Type’s Herald by Cumberland’s Type, Call or write. an 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa he 


In all there are 45 head, many are the get of our old 
monarch, LIBERTY LOAN, and several are bred to him. 


Few have forgotten the ten yearling sows we showed 
at Sioux City last fall sired by LIBERTY LOAN. No 
one ever saw their equal. His get are bred to BOB 
CHALLENGER, first aged boar at Sioux City last fall, 
and TRAIL BLAZER, by Pathfinder’s Giant. 


Come out where you can see some of the real big ones. 
You have all heard lots about them but few have seen 
them. 


AGM grade Holstein calvee—I can sel] you the 

finest heifer and bul! calves from the a 
droves in this cceunty, $17.50 to $22.50 each, f. o. 

Gilberts. Emi] Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, im: 





Three Choice Scotch 


Herd Bulls 


Yearlings. One white, 2 reds. A Dorothy, a Mary 
Ann of Lancaster anda Generosity. Sons of Go 
Sultan and Cumberiands Crest. They are str 
Meritorious bulie and well grown. Their dame are 
among our best cows. Conservative prices. 


HELD BROS., Plymouth County, Hinton, lowa 


UPPERHILL SHORTHORNS 


SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 


Among them a son of Villager’s Diamond, a Bruce 
Rosemary. Also Scotch topped cows with big cow 
calves at foot, and some good young heifers. Herd 
Federal tested. Address either 





eee eee eee ees 


HEREFORDS 


Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty-eeven 
are our own breeding. Among these are some 
very desirable specimen, eligible to be placed at 
the head of pure bred herds. All are rugged and 
deep fleshed, with heavy hind quarters and good 
heads and horns Our prices are moderate 


ELLIS & C. W. BAILY, Marshalitewn, lowa. 














Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. | 
N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. 














ee EREFOR DS Will sell a nice lot of 

females ranging from 
Weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish bulls in- 
@ividualiy or in numbers, Will sell any number 
of registered Herefords frem one to one-bundred 


Catalog on application to} 
MATERN, WARD & GOETZ oor UL. A. MATERN 
at a reasonable price Write or call GUY 


W_Y : Sa 
grocatticewsecrecmeecees ————_ inbhealimscdncsineneecamaninaneetatiel wosiey tomes 

a | 
a ge pee : Shorthorn Bulls 


4 reg. Hereford tot fine ind!- SHORTHORKNS. 
viduals and fashion ably bred. Bred eee RA AARRAPRAPR APPL Yearlings and two year olds; reds, reans and whites, =e 
to Gudgell & Simpson herd bull, R —_ breeding, Scotch and Scotch topped. Sired be 


close-up Anxtety 4th all the way. 6 U a Ss O OR a y Roan Cumberland 804648 and White Amateur a 
E. A H RTH N BUL a eesti, Cc. J. WILKINSON, Cummings, Ia. te 


yearling heifers aleo forsale. Fred 
You want the extra 50 to 200 Ibs. weight and you will get {t by using a Sherthorn 5 
bull. The Shorthorn steer finishes readily for the market at any age from calf- THE GENERAL FARMER $ cow Ir 
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Chandier, R 7, Chariton, lowa. 





ABSERDEES.- ANGUS. 



































ISOLA IID LSA PPP PPP hood. He keeps growing without losing bis finish. The quiet temperament ef 5,000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding Duro 
ANGUS HERD FOR SALE the Shorthorn is a valuable asset. gal from ear milking Shorthorns. Free bookiet, Alt 
"7 tter Profits.” the i 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION ~o erty 
. w his 
Seventeen cows with calves at foot or to calve 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. pats oan den eae = ' 
soon; eight bred 2-year-old heifers; seven yearling ae a. 
heifers; seven young bulis and my 4-year-old Queen Maine Valley Shorthorns ve ee 4 se ri 
Mother herd bull. Will sell any or all. HOLSTEINS. heads our select herd of Scotch females. For cals bir 
new, six choice Scotch yearling bulls, reds an _— 
H.R. DAVIS, R. 4, Corning, lowa zoans, sired by Stiver Sultan and Scottish Secret. = 
A riced low if taken seon. Call or write. Leno H. caged 
be n Qa us B u I | B ar g ains | Rollins, Central City. Ia. Suc. to Jordan & Dunp. in our 
A aw Sates An ., ae? +yony | o th 
Bired by Black Oakfield, mp lac Sing of R, wo-y 
Maisemore, Imp. Elegant of Tubberdaly. Popular FO R SA x E J e sse B i nfo rd S on Ss ters 
families. Young Priced to sell Call or write. . Marshalltown, lowa chas 
ee SS., Seeeee, Sa. | I have two very excellent eight months old bull calves, sired by a son of the $21b. bull, King Korn- Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshail Co. “Yy , 





dyke Boon, with 23 A. R. O. daughters. Calves are fine individuals, well grown, and priced reasonably. Let Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices 


FOR SALE—ABERDEEN-ANGUS me tell you all you wish to know about them. Call or write. ~ “a e 
Evergreen Bager. age four years; sire, Elmland | GALE K. FRINK, TIPTON, IOWA Walnut Lawn Shorthorns great 





























































































Gay %d; dar miland Joan Address | . 
JACOR B.GHIPP., Owner, Afton, Iowa A special offering of 15 bulls of breeding ace Hi < 
——_— =BAnPous POsenes. Mostly reds, several roans. Scotch and Scotch th 
SH KP APPEIL PLL LLLP IPI toppéd breeding. Heavy boned, thick fleshed fe! lows, r 
. ter b 
RAR AR eens pevies to sell. 
McKERROW’S Iry | ver $s namps ires i ae 
Cc Vs 
Scotch Yearling Bolle out 
FOURTH ANNUAL SALE Hampshire breeding stock of all ages on hand. Sold under A white by The Royal Type by Cumberland’s Type: = 
7 s **Silwer ar ” y ws 7 jwate rale lic ii aJasmine. A roan by Sultan's Knight by Sulta : oar 
AUGUST 10 1920 famous ilver Guarantee. Write for private sale lists. | - Batterfiy. Seth Goan belic. Aine o fap juni oy 
yearling Duroc boar by Kine Orion Cherry Jr ecard 
SHROPSHIRE AND OXFORD SH EEP WICKFIELD FARMS—F. Fe SILVER, Prop’r 3. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lows > nade 
| J. 
Offering includes show flocks of both breeds BOX 77 CANTRIL, 1OWA Scotch Shorthorn Bull For Sale ~ 
There will be 25 yearlings and and 20 lambs by Sena- _ 
‘ , mier Shropsbir of 15 , A good, thick roan May yearling of the Marr §(a\0- and 
tor Bibby $d, premier Shropshire sire of 1919. | Pies a nino - family and sired by a top son of the champion nour 
/illage Denmark by Imp. Villager m 
GEO. MEKERROW RSONSCO. = WHITEHILL CHESTER WHITES | :sieorsioe” Ctiman.iom BE 
PEWAUKEE WISCONSIN | we are makin 70s The 1! = . Po 
’ y « special prices now on boars 2¢ list includes 28 fall boars by Industry Favorite. 2 Jt . 
boars by Chief of River and out of Calloway’s Favoritedam. Big Ed, a February yearling by Wik hbeek Scotch S horthorn B u | I by Ss 
HORSES. | Prince Jr I fant, @ yearling by Danforth's Giant. They "are worth coming to see Roan yearling Duchess of Gloster bull. A «ood, heif 
peer eeeeeee. . mn | SOHN P. C < s b STORM LAKE, IOWA gTowtby fellow, and a bargain at $200. Also a red to 
| a mae. ana Scotch topped yearling at $125. ~ 
OL : : 
Srawferd Steck Fara || 2-3-3... > a7 | sacaw Sacer cea orcas | Knoxville, ows 
Two Red Polled Bulls | CEDAR CREST AGAIN OFFERS . POLLED SHORTHORNS % 
_ oO F FE E ee ai March and June yearlings by Luna Lad Sist, son of TAMWORTH ~ a ir x 
the Arp bull that sired the 25 advanced record milk. S = 
. ers. Their dame are two of our choice cows BREEDING STOCK PO L LE D S$ x 0 RT 4 0 A é tur 
4 Percheron Stallions, - 2 — 
: . B. A. SAMUELSON & SON Prices reasenabie on 
2 Shire Stallions, Sac County Kiron, lowa ence : Meifers and bred cows and ca 
stock frem the pio a few young bulls rig 
7 Belgian Stallions, neer herd in soutb- ag 
Gan cook Bi west Iowa. Inquiries | L. $. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa dy 
| e 0 € a a or a e promptly answered ing 
To be sold reasonable if bought at ence. and | es ‘ a. > 3.8. MACKOY Polled Shorthorn Bulls ra 
We guarantee them to make good. You can ve yearling bulls, old enough for service rices arragut, La. { the old- ‘ 
depend on us, so write or come and see us oye ould exchange — ee : ~ Wie Walldower xis oo $2 Soe 983% me 
E } - Co . urman, to CHESTER WHITES. 829038 head our herd. “o 
R. J, CRAWFORD & SON, Miles, lowa C. F. CHASE & SONS, Successor to 18 YEAR 
JaRSEES. FIVE Chester Whit summer boars, 250 to $00 Chase @ Sons, Castana, Iowa. \ 
HOICE Beigian Stallions—We are offer | ~~ —Sr—S—C—S—C—STSTCT as % ve npeod:: 060-875. Two big long =~ 
) ng stallions of our own production. all tried JE R Ss EY s > FO R Ss A LE her ga ay ==. October and Nov ember boars $35 POLLED SHORTHORN HEIFERS Or 
horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a —% _ BARE BLOOM, Bridgewater, ia. Three Polled Shortherns and two Shortborts a 
ton, and some that will finish at 2400 Ibs. Roane “ have a few nicc Jersey cows and heif- Nice red yearling heifers, sired by Scottish 1s2 Or 
@orrels and bays, from imported stock. Fully guar- ers. Some fresh, others epringers. Prices reason- VE ESTER WHITE BOARS. Large three caster X16848. bie 
anteed. They will do you good, and we invite in- able. Write or see me if interested. to four months old Chester White boars $30.00. i a ti 
spection, CARRUTHERS BROS,, Masonville, lows ARTHUS H,. ADAMS, Mingo, Iewa | Pedigrees free. R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Neb J. 0. NEWELL Letts, low 
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MARMION’S LIBERTY JOE POLANDS. 

Acain we want to call attention to the 
offering of open gilts and tried sows and 
fall and summer boars that are being put 
t! sale ring by B. F. Marmion, 
Farmington, Iowa, on July 30th. The 
twenty-two head of open spring and late 
fall gilts that are to be driven in the ring 
that time are all by the boar Liberty 

This boar has been mated with a 


ru the 


string of sows of excellent type that are 
real producers. Some of the sows have 
averaged nine pigs thru three and four 
consecutive litters. The sows are smooth 
and on good feet, and the gilts are all 


same way. They have been properly 
but not overdone. They are the 


‘cit i that keep coming. The boar Liberty 
Joe has come to his present place of prom- 
inence due to the excellence of the pigs 
that he has sired. There are few boars 
with more perfect feet and legs and bet- 
ter backs. He gets the same kind. Mr. 
farmion has decided to put in as an at- 
traction a sister to old Colonel Jack. She 


open, but she 


cost a good price last fall, 
i of her own. 


ling now for no fault 





is s 
$s) as grand champion at the Burling- 
ton Tri-State Fair last fall, and also at 
the Hanceck County, Illinois, Fair, that 


is said to be equal to the Illinois State 
Fair She raised a good litter of pigs. 
There is a junior yearling sow by Big Joe 
Wonder that is an outstanding individual 
and will please the critical buyer. Three 
of the fall gilts in the sale are out of a 
line-bred Grand Master sow and are by 
Liberty Joe. These are the kind of gilts 
that are hard to buy every day. Any 
man needing a herd boar or a few good 
sows should ask B. F. Marmion for his 
sale catalog, and mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. See announcement in this issue.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

If out for some good sows bred for Sep- 
tember litters to high class boars, or for 
an A-1 boar pig, fall boar or yearling 
herd boar, see those offered by Mr. H. F. 
Olerich, of Rolfe, Iowa. He has a string 
of yvearling sows to offer, among them 
two daughters of The Yankee, that any- 
one might be proud to own. Some are 


bred to The Master, a ripping fall boar 
by Designer, the $100,000 boar. Others to 
A Yankee, by The Yankee, and still others 
to lowa Big Bob by the far-famed Big 
Bob In fall boars Mr. Olerich has six 
that were the tops of his fall crop that 
are herd headers, yet priced where any 


good pork raiser can profitably own them. 
They have scale and character. They are 
by Olerich’s Big King and King Buster. 
rood crop of some hundred spring pigs 
tains a litter of four boars and five 
sows by 





Giant Buster and out of an $1,800 
gilt by The Clansman. Here is some lit- 
ter And there are plenty of good ones 
by Iowa Big Bob and A Yankee Mr. Ole- 
rich has more boars than he needs and 


will quote an attractive price on either A 
Yankee or Rolfe Wonder, the latter a 
grandson of the noted Korver’s Orange 
Wonder In A Yankee we believe Mr. 








Olerich is offering one of the best junior 
yearlings to be found. He is one of the 
nighest backed and smoothest upstand- 
ing boars we have seen anywhere. The 
thing to do is to go and see the Olerich 
er It‘s in fine shape. Everything has 
been vaccinated. Note Mr. Olerich’s card 
on another page of this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
EDWARDS’ DUROCS. 

In calling attention to the good herd of 
kurocs owned by Mr. E. J. Edwards, of 
Alt lowa, it is necessary to emphasize 
the importance of the boar, Col. Rajah. 
This boar is the product of line breeding 
in the blood of Defender and the Colonels. 


Col. Rajah is a boar of correct big type 
Best of all, he is siring stuff bigger than 
himself There are 119 spring pigs on 


Mr. Edwards’ farm and they are first 
class. In short, not more than ten herds 
in our entire territory are as good. Some 
of the finest specimens of yearling and 
two-year-old sows we Know of are daugh- 
ters of Col. Rajah. Mr. Edwards has pur- 
chased liberally of good sows bred to 
noted boars which gives him a variety 
of gh class stuff. One litter by’ Orion 
Sensation Jr., the Vander Hamm boar, 
looked mighty good to us. One of the 
greatest sows of the breed in big types is 
a daughter of Marion’s Wonder Again. 


Her litter mate was grand champion at 





the 1919 Illinois state fair. She has a lit- 
ter by Sensation Critic, a wonderful 
breeding boar got by Mammoth Sensa- 
tior Mr. Edwards also has a litter by 
Valley Col., and another by High Aviator 
ut of a Pathfinder dam. Those in the 
A t for a high class big type young 
should visit Mr. Edwards. He is one 
boys who has the goods. Note his 
nm another page of this issue.—Ad- 
Vert ng Notice. 
J. D. NEWELL OFFERS POLLED 
SHORTHORNS. 

T ittention of progressive farmers 
and tockmen is directed to the an- 
houncement of J. D. Newell, of Letts, 
lov Mr. Newell is offering some Polled 
3S! rn and Shorthorn heifers These 
Polled Shorthorns are red yearlings sired 
by Scottish Lancaster X16348 These 
heifers should be particularly attractive 
to e man who wants to procure a 
foundation herd. Kindly mention Wal- 
= Farmer when writing.—Advertising 

HOLSTEIN CALVES. 

Gale K. Frink, of Tipton, Iowa, is offer- 
ing llaces’ Farmer readers the oppor- 

to buy either of a pair of eight 
mor old Holstein bull calves These 
Ca have been well grown and are bred 
ne being sired by a son of King Korn- 
dy on This is a 32-pound bull hav- 
Ing A. R. O. daughters. These calves 
ar ed reasonably and so will move 
Ta Write today for details, kindly 
i ng Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
YEARLING DUROC BOAR OFFERED. 

; L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, is 
- his yearling herd boar, Col. 
“ private treaty. He is a son of 
~ |-known Samuelson boar, King 
bi erry Jr., that is known to sire 
7 Ss and lots of them. Col. Orion on 
the dam's side comes from the Florence 





family that has produced the best things 
in the Samuelson herd. He is a proved 
breeder, a hog that is well grown out and 
he is being priced to sell. Write or call 
on Mr. Neville if interested. Note his 
card in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS. 


The use of a polled sire is now recog- 
nized as the most humane method of de- 
horning feeding cattle. For this purpose, 


the Polled Shorthorn bull is becoming 
very popular. The firm of C. F. Chase 
& Son, of Castana, Iowa, is now offering 
Polled Shorthorn bulls of size, bone and 
quality. They are from six to eighteen 
months old and from a herd headed by 
White Wall flower X13877-510.336 and Ha- 
zelwood X19839-829038. These bulls are 
Shorthorn in every particular but horns. 


Write C. F. 
mentioning 
ing Notice. 


Write R. F. Smylie, Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, for catalog of his midsummer Duroc 
sale, and watch for announcement next 
week. Also keep in mind that Mr. Smylie 
is selling an extra good offering. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


Chase & Sons today, kindly 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 








R. O. Miller & Sons, of Lucas, Iowa, 
report a very satisfactory trade in their 
Shorthorns. They are mostly sold out of 
bulls, but can furnish a number of good 
Scotch heifers. These cattle have been 
earried along in nice shape on pasture, 
and should maintain their good thrift 
nicely when going to new homes. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for particulars.—Advertising Notice. 





Edmund M. Stone, of Chariton, Iowa 
has taken his brother into the Spotted 
Poland China business with him, and the 
firm will be known as Stone & Stone. 
They have some sixty spring pigs coming 
along nicely. Their herd boar is Spotted 
Korndyke, by Spotted Joe. They are also 


using Spotted King, who is a son of 
Wonder King. In addition to the hogs, 
Edmund is still in the sheep business 


alone, and has some 100 head of Shrop- 
shires on hand now as breeding ewes. 
The lambs are doing well.—Advertising 
Notice. 





HOT WEATHER HOG SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. Haul or drive your hogs into ship- 
ping station in ample time to allow them 
to become rested and cool before loading. 

2. Insist upon a clean car bedded with 
sand. 

3. Wet down the bedding and 
of the car before loading. 

4. Give only a light grain feeding be- 
fore shipping Heavy feed means more 
body heat generated. 

5. Load not more than one hour before 
the train is to depart 

6. Load slowly and carefully Avoid 
excitement, and do not beat or bruise the 
animals. 

7. Load not to exceed 16,000 pounds in 


interior 


a standard 36-foot car during the warm 
weather. 

8. Have the cars drenched at every 
available point immediately after the 


train stops 

9. Use ice bags suspended from the car 
roof whenever possible. Six bags to a car 
will suffice 

10. Report any inattention or neglect 
to your commission man immediately upon 
arrival. 


RATS. 


This seems to be one of the years when 
rats are especially numerous and very ac- 
tive. Perhaps no animal is more destruc- 
tive to crops and property than the rat. 
It is estimated that the loss in the United 
States from rats alone is close to $200,- 
000,000 a year—a loss which would re- 
quire the constant labor of an army of 
200,000 men to produce the materials eat- 
en and destroyed. The fecundity of the 
rat is remarkable. Where abundant food 
is present from six to ten litters, averag- 
litter, 


ing about ten young to the are 
raised each year. 

Farm buildings with shallow founda- 
tions, with loose boards for floors, furnish 


an ideal shelter for this pest. Much can 
be done by cleaning up old trash piles, 
putting in rat-proof foundations, and oth- 
erwise rendering conditions unfavorable 
for rat concealment. 

Two methods of combating them are 
more or less successful. The ordinary 
heavy spring guillotine trap is one of the 
better traps on the market. Those that 
have sheet metal bases are not praetical, 


as rats avoid them. Snap traps should be 
set so that they will spring at the slight- 
est touch. They may be placed in rat 
runs, rat burrows, behind boards leaned 
against the wall, and in other favorable 
places. Dry oatmeal is a good bait for 
both rats and mice. One mistake in trap- 


ping rats is to use only one or two traps 
where a dozen are needed. Where other 
grain is abundant, some other bait should 


be used in place of oatmeal bait—meat, 


fish smoked sausage, toasted cheese, 
fried bacon, butter or peanuts may be 
used as a change from oatmeal. Often 
good results are secured by poisoning, al- 
tho there is a danger to other animals 
and to human beings. Also poisoned rats 
and mice may die in the buildings and 
cause “wo lors One poison, however, 
which is recommended, is free from the 
latter objection This is barium carbo- 
nate Barium carbonate acts slowly, and 


leave the house in 
This is also quite rea- 
The Minnesota Bulletin 


the victims generally 
search of water. 
sonable in price. 
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recommends mixing one part of barium 


carbonate to four parts of cornmeal and 
adding sweet oil, or it may be spread 
directly on buttered bread or on fish or 


other attractive bait. If necessary to re- 
peat the poison, change the bait. 

If it is desired to put the poison out in 
poultry yards, put it in a shallow pan 
and cover the pan over with a box with 
a small hole on one side, so that the 
rats can get in. 

Any method which is used in combating 
rats must be subject to change, as they 
seem to have a very acute faculty of de- 
termining those things which are not good 
for them. If either by traps or by poison 


a considerable number of rats lose their 
lives, the others often will migrate to 
another locality.—Don E. Fish. 


POISONING OF GRASSHOPPERS, 

Entomologists agree that the poison 
bran mash method is the best means of 
controlling grasshoppers. The formula 
for this poison bait, as recommended by 
H. C. Severin, South Dakota state ento- 
mologist, is as follows: Wheat bran, 25 
pounds; arsenic or paris green, 1 pound; 
black-strap feeding molasses, 2 quarts; 
lemons or oranges, 6 fruits; water, about 
4 gallons. Thoroly mix the bran and poi- 
son dry, care being taken to distribute 
the poison as uniformly thru the bran as 
possible. Pour the molasses and grind 
the fruit into about three gallons of wa- 
ter. After stirring well, sprinkle this 
liquid over the dry bran and poison, which 
should be mixed vigorously with a hoe or 
rake during the process. If too dry after 


all of this solution is used, add water 
slowly, but not enough to prevent the 
mash from breaking into flakes when 
thrown from the hand. The bait should 
be broadcasted in the late afternoon or 
early morning, very thinly, over the in- 


fested fields. Never put it out on a dark, 
cool day. The formula given above should 
make enough mash to cover six or seven 
acres of land. 





Popcorn Flour—It is said that a large 
part of the recent increase in the demand 
for popcorn is the result of the increased 
manufacture of popcorn flour. It seems 
that popcorn flour, which is made from 
popcorn after it is popped, is lighter than 
any other kind of flour, and is peculiarly 
adapted to the making of candy. Marsh- 
mallows are largely a mixture of corn 
syrup and popcorn flour. Corn belt farm- 
ers therefore may eat marshmallows with 
patriotic satisfaction, since they are com- 
posed so largely of corn products. 








YOUR SALE CATALOG 


WE ENGRAVE AND PRINT YOUR 


SALE CATALOGS IN THE FINEST 


WAY POSSIBLE, AT THE LOWEST 
COST, SEND US YOUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHS AND PEDIGREES 


CAMPBELL PRINTING CO., Des Moines, la. 




















OUR PRINTING 
PLATES GET YOU 


THE MONEY 


AND SERVICE COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Fancy Stock Engravings for High 
Class Sales Catalogs and Circulars. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 


Two Angus bulls, one year old; two Shorthorn 
bulls, ten months old; Hampshire, Oxford, Shrop- 
shire and Southdown rams; Poland-China, Duroc 
Jersey, Chester White, Berkshire and Hampshire 
spring pigs. Address 

AKM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, Ames, 


AUCTIONEERS. 








ae aal 


lowa 








PPL 


T. W. MULLANEY 


AUCTIONEER 
WAUKON, IOWA 


Pedigreed live stock, all breeds: 
breeder; twelve years successful se 
ing breeders 


Write or Wire Early for Dates 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, feldman and Salesman. 


2581 Newport Ave., Write early 
OMAHA, NEB. for dates. 


Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


2112 Farnam Street, Davenport, lowa 

Teaches Livestock, Real Estate and Farm sales to 
beginners and estsblish auctioneers. You learn at 
home Students udents now selling in 22 states. Write today 





wenty years a 
lling for the lead- 
Your block work solicited. 














H. J. McMURRAY “mac 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
PUR EB BRED | BRED SALE SA sP ECI ALTY “Sa 














H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder ~ Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle, 
Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 


W.G. KRASCHE 





LIVE STOCK 
a CTION EER 
Harlan, lowa 














AUCTIONEERS. 


wannnnnnn 








Make Money — Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 
School in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
make big money. 


Col. A. W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 

made $1000 one day; Col. E. Walters,Skedee, Okla, 

— $1746 one or. If you want $50 to$100 a day 
ite today for free 67-page annua! and read the 


imply 
hare and Prosperous Auctioneer, W. B. 
ARPENTER, Pres., Missouri Auction School, 
et. W, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Ma, 


IOWA AUCTION SCHOOL 


Greatest Auction School on Earth. Learn to be an 
auctioneer—we teach practical auctioneering. Next 
term begins Monday, September 6th, and comprises 
four weeks. In our schoo! you learn to sell by actual 
practice on real live stock in a Twenty Thousand 
Dollar sale pavilion. We guarantee to teach you the 
profession or refund your money. Write for catalog 
at once, and plan to prepare yourself to earn from 
$50.00 to $150.00 and up per day. Enroll early as pos- 
sible. Address LOUIS A. WILSON, National 
Live Steck Auctioneer, Logan, Lowa. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught. Write today for free cat- 
alog. 


Jones National School ef Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, I. 


H. L. HULL, 


AUCTIONEER. 
Tam now making up my dates fer 
the winter and spring seasons 
Satisfactory handling of auctions in 
the past has in every instance 
brought me _ re-bookings from the 
breeders for whom I have worked. 
Hw. LL. BULL, 
420 Valley National Bank Bidg., OES moines, la. 


Elbridge F. May 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Thoroughly versed in pedigrees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR RATES and OPEN DATES 
CINCINNATI, , IOWA, 


Xt ie Auctioneer 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Many years experience with registered stock, and 
well posted on pedigree and values. 
Write me when you decide on your next sale 



































A Hampshire Breeder 


LEON E. JOY 


AMES, 1OWA 
LIVE STOCK 


AUCTIONEER 


Speciai Attention Given to Hampshire Swine Sales 


A Hampshire ‘Salesman 





For a good wide awake Auctioneer 
Land and Livestock employ 


Col. Fred M. Jump 


Brule, Nebraska 
Write or wire early for dates 
J. L. McILRATH, GRINNELL, IOWA 
Wo make a specialty of conducting 
pedigreed live stock sairs. 
Our services as an auctioneer are at your disposal 


Fifteen years of experience. For reference, ask 
anyone who Knows us. 


R. E. MILLER 


Purebred Livestock 


AUCTIONEER 


BLANCHARD, I10WA 
Live Stock 


E. Benson iciioneer 


SHELDON, IOWA 


FRANK GETTLE 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


GOODLAND, KANSAS 


Write or wire early for dates 


Jno Kiely, Toledo, lowa 


Angus Breeder and Livestock 


AUCTIONEER 


Let me assist you in your next Angus sale 


W. M. PUTMA 


|. E. STICK ELMA 


CLARINDA, IOWA 














Pure Brea 











Tecumseh, Nebraska 
AUCTIONEER 


PepiereED Live Stock 








Auctioneer. [offer 
you a successful expert- 
ence in conducting public 
auc tions of all kinds 


H. A. M A. MURRAY, Auctioneer, Waverly, lowa. 


I offer you sixteen years expertence of successful 
selling at nublic auction sales. Write me for cee 


BECOME AN AUCTIONEER 32 fy moon L 


Circulars free. Sargent’s Internationa! Auctioa 
School. G. F. SARGENT, Pres., Sioux City, lowa 
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VANDER HAMM BROS. ORION SENSATION JR. 


DUROC JERSEY BRED SOW SALE 





35 Head—all bred to our phenominal sire of long Durocs, ORION SENSATION JR. 
We will also include a few very choice open fall gilts by Major Sensation, 
and a few spring boars and gilts by ORION SENSATION JR. 


SALE AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, FRIDAY, JULY 30 


We are now well established with three herds with immense scale, and 
this offering is drawn from all. A large per cent of them being the get of 
PATHFINDER, GREAT WONDER IAM, GRAND MODEL’S CHALLENGER 
JR. JOE’S ORION and GREAT WONDER 2d. They are the upstanding 
popular bacon type. 





And the boar to which they are bred 


ORION SENSATION JR. 


Well, see him and see his get 








We refused $15,000 for this youngster, in good honest money, and had we 
known where we could have replaced him for less he would have gone. 





Those who have seen many herds tell us that no one can show as much length as we have by 
ORION SENSATION JR. 


If unable to attend the sale send your buying orders to Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
We guarantee his selections to suit you. Address all inquiries for catalog and mail orders to 


Sale at Sioux City, lowa 
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q Vander Hamm Bros., Gel. Nelsen G. Kraschel and Pred Dever lreton, lowa 




















LIBERTY JOE POLAND CHINA SALE 


FRIDAY, JULY 30 
IN THE FARMINGTON, IOWA, SALE PAVILION 


30 Select Gilts and Tried Sows—8 Boars 








Three fall boars are sired by Orange Model, real herd headers; 
5 June boars by Half Ton Defender, by Chief Defender. These 
boars have the size, the quality, and are on good feet. 


12 open fall gilts by Liberty Joe, every one the kind I like to keep. 10 well grown spring gilts by Liberty 
Joe—and from real producing sows. 


5 tried sows—including a sister to Col. Jack. She was grand champion wherever shown last year. I 
would like to keep her and am selling her now only as an attraction. 





Also a junior yearling show sow by Big Jumbo 


| LIBERTY JOE 3521583 Wonder, and others by Long Joe, Long Joe 2d 
| and Big Clarinda. 
| 


{ King Joe 219669 
LONG JOE 265521 i P j 
655 alias Sinha een - 2* Newlin, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
' : uncan, Auctioneer. 
FESSENMEYER’S WONDER |“ Wonder 107353 


For Catalog, mention Wallaces’ Farmer, when 


50463. 
celica ' Missouri Giantess ist 505630 . e 
you address 








B. F. MARMION, FARMINGTON, IOWA 
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